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The Century Atlas of the World. 


HE first really comprehensive, up-to-date atlas of the whole world, containing the results of latest 
explorations, the most recent boundaries, with tourists’ maps, indications of national parks, light- 
“*It contains,’’ says the Scientific American, ‘* some of the finest specimens of map- 
Itis also a geographical gazetteer of 200,000 entries. Edited by Ben- 


Dictionary. Send 10 cents for specimen map. 


houses, etc. 


making we have ever seen.’”’ 
jamin E. Smith, managing editor of The Century 


§ The Century Cyclopedia of Names. 
| PRONOUNCING and Etymological Dictionary of names in geography, biog- 


raphy, mythology, history, ethnology, art, archaeology, fiction, etc. Edited by 5 
3enjamin E. Smith, M. A., managing editor of The Century Dictionary, assisted : 


by a numbe: of eminent specialists. In one volume of over 1100 pages, uniform 
in size and typography with The Century Dictionary. Price, cloth, $10.00; half 


American grain, $12.50; half red russia, $13.00; full sheep or half morocco, $15.00. 


Battles and Leaders of the Civil War. 


HE famous ‘‘ Century War Book,’’ written by leading participants, Union and Confederate. 


Edited by Robert Underwood Johnson and Clarence Clough Buel, of ‘*‘ The Century Magazine.’’ 


In four volumes, large octavo, 3000 pages, 1700 illustrations. ‘‘The one history of the world’s 


greatest war.’’ The set: Cloth, gilt, $20.00; sheep, $24.00; half mor., $28.00 ; full mor., $40.00. 


. e e a. 3 
Campaigning with Grant, 
3y General Horace Porter. 
HIS is a supplement to the famous ‘* Personal Memoirs of General Grant,’’ and 
intimate and familiar portraiture of the great commander from the 
It gives a vivid picture of campaign 


furnishes an 
pen of his aide-de-camp and military secretary. 
life, and is enlivened with anecdotes and incidents. Large 8vo, with many illustra- 


tions. Price, in cloth, $3.50; full sheep, $6.00; half morocco, $7.00. 


The Life of Napoleon Bonaparte, 


By Professor William M. Sloane. 
HE standard life of Napoleon, magnificently illustrated with reproductions of the masterpieces of 
painting in their original colors, and with hundreds of full-page engravings in tint and black-and- 





white. In four large quarto volumes. ‘‘Even close students 
of modern Napoleonic literature stand in need of learning _ . = 
A re ne es “ee Hagiesiahe he New Y. i b Write to The Century Co., 
wha 1s work can tell them The Nes R dimes. Too? ~ 
— ites Union Square, New York, 
for particulars. 
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FROM THE ORIGINAL PAINTING IN THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


COUNTESS OF OXFORD. PAINTED BY JOHN HOPPNER. 


(TIMOTHY COLE’S ENGRAVINGS OF OLD ENGLISH MASTERS.) 
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EDOUARD DETAILLE, PAINTER OF SOLDIERS. 


WITH UNPUBLISHED SKETCHES BY DETAILLE. 


BY ARMAND DAYOT, 
Chief Inspector of Fine Arts, Paris. 


ETAILLE is tall, slender, elegant. His 
eyes are of a limpid blue, at once frank 


and observing, and “seem to be forever at 
work storing up impressions for the use 
of their master.” Despite his fifty years, — 
he was born in Paris, October 5, 1847,—he 
has a youthful look. His hair is scarcely 
turning gray, his complexion is fresh and 
bright, and that fatal stoutness which comes 
with fifty years has generously spared him. 
His lip, which is almost always turned in a 
smile, bears a delicate moustache d la mous- 
quetaire. In fine, his entire physiognomy, his 
external bearing, correct in spite of his ele- 
gance, and perhaps even a little conscious, 
express a condition of mind in which one can 
fancy an intimate delight in living, made up 
of happy memories and smiling dreams, of 
successes won and of hopes assured. 
Detaille’s grandfather was a sutler in the 
armies of the First Republic. The father 
of the painter was a lover of the arts, and, 
indeed, a talented draftsman, and a con- 
stant visitor in the famous studio of Horace 
Vernet, where the most illustrious sur- 
vivors of the Grand Army were wont to 
meet. Thus the early youth of Detaille was 
passed entirely in an atmosphere fitted for 
the special development of the talent which 
to-day has blossomed out with such splendor. 


From his earliest youth his eyes met with 
pictures of battles, his ears heard stories of 
combats and victories. Talking to M. Marius 
Vachon, who has published a noteworthy book 
on his art work, he expressed himself thus: 


“When I was a child I fairly reveled in the 
albums of drawings by Raffet and Charlet. Be- 
fore I could read I guessed the titles of battles, 
the names of famous generals, the weapons of 
officers and soldiers, from the pictures I had ad- 
mired in military books. I remember well the 
visit of the Queen of England to France, and the 
return of the French troops from the Crimea. Be- 
sides, as a child who gave little trouble, because 
he was absorbed by the spectacle which unrolled 
itself before his eyes, I was taken everywhere. 
Through the kindness of my elder brother, who 
was chief quartermaster in the Guides of the Im- 
perial Guard, I never missed a review, and during 
my holidays it was my delight to be present at the 
manceuvers of regiments, and to go to listen to 
the trumpets sounding in the forest of St. Ger- 
main. 

“In 1865,” he continued, “during the grand 
manceuvers at the camp of Chilons, which were 
directed by the Emperor, I had the honor—and I 
was not a little proud of it, when talking to my 
comrades— of sleeping in the same tent with Colo- 
nel Corot of the Second Cuirassiers, whose full- 
length portrait I afterward made. So it was that 
I dreamed of nothing but the epaulets, sword, 
and plumed cap of the military cadets of St.-Cyr.” 


Copyright, 1898, by THE Century Co. All rights reserved. 
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TWO FRIENDS. 


After such an introduction to a military 
life, it is easy to understand Detaille’s call- 
ing as a painter of soldiers. His natural dis- 
position for designing showed itself at the 
Lycée Bonaparte by means of numberless 
sketches scrawled on the margins of his 
note-books, which were sought for with 
avidity by professors and pupils. 

Almost as soon as he left the lycée he en- 
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tered the studio of Meissonier. That master 
declined to take pupils, but the inclination 
to art shown by young Detaille seemed to 
him so remarkable that he did not hesitate to 
interest himself in his welfare and to direct 
his first efforts. Combating the extraordinary 
facility of his pupil for improvising designs, 
Meissonier forced Detaille to study closely 
from nature, using the living model, and piti- 











A GOOD PIPE. 


lessly suppressed every outburst of imagina- 
tion, every attempt at originality. 

In 1867, with the consent of his formida- 
ble master, Detaille showed his first picture 
at the Salon. The young artist was nineteen 
at the time, and the picture he exhibited was 
entitled “Interior of Meissonier’s Studio.” 
It was a work full of clever observation, 
executed in a fine, compact style. In it the 
adroit application of the master’s doctrine 


was visible. The public noted this canvas, 
and was pleased. One year later Detaille 
appeared again at the Salon, with a larger 
work, bearing a more personal stamp, “ Halt 
of the Drum Corps,” which obtained a re- 
sounding success, and at the same time 
placed the name of the young painter in the 
most favorable light. One may say that at 
the age of twenty-one Detaille was already 
famous. 
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A PRUSSIAN GENERAL. 


When, in 1870, the war broke out, Detaille, 
who was destined to be one of the most pre- 
cise and thorough of its historians, was 
already in full possession of the means to 
express himself. His illustrious master 
Meissonier had passed on to him his almost 
excessive anxiety for perfection in work, his 
sleepless preoccupation in seeking out in- 
dividual character in the countenance, in 
the attitude, and in the costume, as well 
as his penetrating exactness of design. 

Thus prepared, Detaille departed for the 
frontier, attached to the staff of General 
Pajol; and although exempt from military 
service because he was the elder son of a 
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widow, having, besides, a brother under 
arms, he did not hesitate to throw himself 
into the terrible struggle, and was thus able 
to be present, death in his soul, at our first 
reverses, and in the terrible disorder which so 
wretchedly marked the beginnings of the 
campaign. Whirled awaj-¥y the land-slide, 
separated from his general, he returned to 
Paris and entered the army. He fought at 
Chatillon and at Villejuif, only dropping his 
gun to seize his pencil and jot down on the 
paper with which his knapsack was crammed 
the most characteristic episodes of the ter- 
rible drama. These leaflets, covered with 
quick sketches, were the beginnings of 











A MILITARY SKETCH. 


famous canvases such as “Champigny,” 
“The Mitrailleuse Fire,” “The Conquer- 
ors,” “A Reconnaissance,” “A Salute for 


the Wounde? ” “ *.ttack on a Convoy,” and 
the panoramas of Champigny and Rezon- 
ville, and of many other canvases whereon 
are inscribed with precise and vivid lines 
glorious deeds or heartbreaking scenes of 
war. Having an exemplary conscientious- 
ness, Detaille put into practice the rule 
enunciated by Charlet: “The true military 
painter ought to sketch everything under 


fire.” In November, 1870, General Ap- 
pert, whose masterly portrait he was to 
make in 1891, added him to his staff. Wel- 
coming the young soldier, he said with the 
greatest kindness: “I leave you every liberty 
of observing and studying. But of all things, 
don’t permit yourself to be killed. Live on, 
in order to immortalize with your brush, so 
exact and sincere, the heroism of our be- 
loved soldiers.” 

Detaille took part in the battle of Cham- 
pigny, and he never speaks of that bloody 
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day without emetion. It was there he saw 
the heroic leader of the Parisian skirmishers, 
Commandant Franchetti, at the very mo- 
ment when the latter had his thigh broken 
by the explosion of a shell. As the officer 
lay at full length, mortally wounded, in a pool 
of blood on a little crooked pathway, the 
young painter ran toward him with out- 
stretched arms. But Franchetti, as pale 
as death, said to him smilingly: “It ’s no- 
thing, Detaille! But make a little memento 
of me; no one knows what may happen.” 
When the Com- 
mune broke loose, 
Detaille departed 
for a foreignland, 
in order not to 
be a witness of the 
horrors of a civil 
war. At the close 
of the insurrec- 
tion he returned 
to Paris. German 
soldiers still occu- 
pied French ter- 
ritory. Despitethe 
cruel grief which 
their presence oc- 
casioned his pa- 
triotic heart, he 
yet found among 
them a number of 
comical and gro- 
tesque subjects 
forinterpretation, 
which his natural 
good humor, not 
without a spice of 
malice and irony, 
made use of in 
the most success- 
ful way. The sa- 
tirical paintings 
which he ex- 
ecuted at that period make one think in- 
voluntarily of those by Carle Vernet in 
1815, who cleverly got rid of his bile with 
his biting pencil and brush, hitting off the 
characteristics of the Prussian, Cossack, and 
English officers encamped beneath the trees 
of the Champs Elysées, who filled Paris 
with their noisy and triumphant insolence. 
Indeed, Detaille’s art took on so intensely 
satirical a color that by order of the French 
government two of his pictures were refused 
at the Salon of 1872, in order to avoid a diplo- 
matic protest on the part of Germany. 
Detaille’s method of composition is thus 
stated by him in Vachon’s biography: 


A RUSSIAN GENERAL, 
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“TI compose my pictures in my head, as a musi- 
cian composes without the piano. A fine picture 
requires whole months of internal reflection; there 
are others which have germinated for years in my 
brain. It is only when I have completely conceived 
it that I throw my vision on paper; after that I 
seldom modify it. So it is that I compose in my 
thoughts; and that is true even of the most com- 
plicated things, which it is necessary to see in 
large masses. Then I begin the labor of putting 
my thought oui clearly, a labor which I do not 
leave to chance, because I always make the first 
quick indications direct from nature. I detest those 

smudges in which the 
largest réle is played 
by chance! If I make 
a big painting, my 
sketch is very defi- 
nite and very much 
matured, without 
being, for that rea- 
son, what one calls 
executed. I find it 
very difficult to 
paint from studies. 
While I am copy- 
ing myself I lose all 
my steam; it is al- 
ways direct from 
nature that I ex- 
ecute each detail. 
That maynotalways 
prove convenient, 
but execution is 
more fresh and liv- 
ing when there is 
direct contact with 
nature.” 


Detaille’s stu- 

dio on the Boule- 
vard Malesherbes 
is to-day a military 
museum. Here 
are wide clothes- 
presses running 
over with uni- 
forms of every na- 
tion and racks crammed with weapons of all 
kinds. Artillery-wagons encumber the very 
courtyard of his house, and in the vestibule 
stands a stuffed horse waiting for the har- 
nesses which are ranged in perfect order in 
the harness-room. It is in the midst of such 
“documents,” classified with method, like the 
books of a library, that the artist conceives, 
arranges, and executes his work. 
' Following in the footsteps of the Ver- 
nets, Charlet, Raffet, Bellangé, Yvon, and 
Meissoniers, he aims to be likewise the in- 
spired historian of the Napoleonic triumphs, 
those of the First and those of the Second 
Empire. 





EDOUARD DETAILLE, PAINTER OF SOLDIERS. 


Detaille often relates the following amus- 
ing anecdote: 

“One day in 1805 Napoleon was riding on 
horseback through the streets and quays 
of Boulogne, examining all the details and 
organization of the flotilla of invasion, when 
a child, eager to see him, got in his way. 
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“With such a memory in the family,” 
added the painter, laughing, “it would have 
been very difficult for me not to have been 
especially interested in Napoleon.” 

Among the numerous paintings which the 
Napoleonic epoch inspired in Detaille are 
“Vive l’Empereur!” “Charge of the Fourth 
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AT THE TUILERIES. (1860.) 


“In order to avoid crushing the child 
under his horse’s hoofs, the Emperor sud- 
denly reined in his steed. But the stoppage 
was so sudden that the imperial rider slipped 
his stirrups, and, like the least of ordinary 
mortals, stretched himself at full length in 
the mud near the child, who was too fright- 
ened to move. 

““Cursed brat!’ he cried; and, quickly 
mounting his horse, he continued his in- 
spection.” 

That brat was no other than Detaille’s 
father. 

Vou. LVI.—102. 


Hussars on the Banks of the Niemen,” “ The 
Taking of the Standard,” “Staff of a Cuiras- 
sier Brigade,” “Charge of the Empress’s 
Dragoons,” “Sally of the Garrison of Hii- 
ningen,” “Officer of Cuirassiers Seizing a 
Standard,” “Reconnaissance in a Wood,” 
“First Hussars Skirmishing,” etc. In 
these canvases Detaille causes al! the 
types of the soldiers of the Grand Army to 
defile before our eyes, from those of the 
grumblers of Italy and Egypt, to the con- 
scripts at Liitzen, Bautzen, and the campaign 
of France. It is like a review of all the corps, 
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of all the uniforms, of all the costumes. It 
is an artistic and historical work, equally 
adapted to move and instruct the observer. 
In the midst of these dazzling lines of 
proud paraders there often appears the coun- 
tenance of Napoleon, an epic form which is 
always in conformity with history, and yet 
never shocking to the traditions of legen- 
dary lore. Detaille has always borne in mind 
the precise indications which his illustrious 
master gave him regarding the face of the 
Emperor, and which were communicated to 
Meissonier himself by the contemporaries of 
Napoleon. Not content with amassing such 
documentary proofs, he has summed up in a 
clever synthesis the characteristic traits of 
Napoleon, gathered from the works of Gros, 
Boizot, and Houdon. Raffet had created the 
legendary outline of Napoleon; Meissonier, 
with his pointed and profound brush, had in 
a certain sense etched the features of the 
face and had caused to live again therein 
the soul of a man who was by turns mys- 
terious, disdainful, violent, and despotic. 
Evidently Detaille has seen his formidable 
sitter through the personal vision accorded 
to Meissonier. Nevertheless, it must be al- 
lowed that he has known how to give an 
original aspect to his Napoleonic interpreta- 
tion by a clever study of familiar attitudes, 
careless gestures, and expressive and some- 
times smiling play of physiognomy. The Bo- 
naparte of Raffet, borne along in the gallop 
of his white horse, in the midst of the smoke 
of the guns and the dust of the dead, has 
something fantastic about. it, while. that of 
Meissonier, grave and melancholy under the 
little gray hat and coat, appears fatal, like 
destiny, even in the hours of his most glori- 
ous triumphs—as much so in 1810 as in 1814. 
Detaille himself shows him to us under an 
aspect less tragic and less Olympian. His 
emperor is a kind of god made man. One may 
say that he has made the terrible face hu- 
man, without having lessened its grandeur. 
In his paintings of the soldiers of the 
Grand Army it is to be noted that Detaille 
evokes very often the imposing image of the 
supreme chief, now by means of a lofty out- 
line, now by a living portrait. On the con- 
trary, the figure of Napoleon III appears 
seldom in the frame of the battalions of that 
glorious army, worthy of its forerunner, 
which had victoriously borne the tricolor 
banner in the Crimea, in Italy, in Mexico, 
in China, before heroically succumbing be- 
neath the weight of inexorable fate at Metz 
and at Sedan. 
The painting of the army of the Second 
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Empire (at least, until the final disaster) 
seems rather a solemn and majestic defiling 
ot fine soldiers in glittering uniforms, haughty 
in bearing, and of characteristic types, but 
entirely different from those of 1798, of 
1810, and of 1815. In Detaille’s hands a 
rifleman or a soldier of the line belonging 
to the Second Empire did not resemble a 
volunteer of the army of Sambre-et-Meuse, 
any more than he looked like a grenadier 
from Wagram or Austerlitz. Alas! that 
splendid army of the Second Empire, which 
was soon to disappear like a shadow, how 
the great artist has described it forever, 
when, trumpets and music in the lead, 
blindly confiding in its destiny, it paraded 
before the Tuileries or on the plains of 
Longchamps and Chialons! Behold the 
Guides, with gigantic Turkish kolbaks on 
their heads; the lively voltigeurs, with yellow 
brandenburgs and shakos bearing acorns; 


_the grenadiers, with white corselets and tall 


furred hats. Then the handsome dragoons of 
the Empress, as blueascorn-flowers; the chas- 
seurs d’ Afrique, mounted on their lean Arab 
horses, the tails of which reach the ground; the 
lancers of the Guard, wearing on their heads 
a schapska with cocks’ feathers; the artiller- 
ists, in rich, somber uniform; the cuirassiers, 
in white-leather breeches and helmets with 
long horsehair plumes. And all these march 
by with jollity and pride while the drums roll 
and the trumpets sound in a hubbub of music 
and cheers. No one has expressed better 
than Detaille the sparkling splendor, the 
devil-may-care bearing, the unconscious van- 
ity, of that superb army. And after the som- 
ber hours of defeat none was to paint with 
more art and poignant emotion its heroic 
resistance, its savage despair, its heartrend- 
ing misfortune. Who does not know and ad- 
mire the tragic panorama of the battles of 
Rezonville and Champigny, which he painted 
with his friend De Neuville, the “Struggle 
in the Crenelated Farm,” the “Salute to 
the Wounded,” the “ Mitrailleuse Fire,” the 
“Questioning the Prisoners,” “In Retreat,” 
“The Conquerors,” and many another canvas 
suggestive of sorrow to the conquered, in 
their faithfulness to history— pictures which 
photography and engraving have made so 
popular? 

Detaille has not contented himself with 
painting the French soldier. Like his great 
ancestors in art, Raffet and Horace Vernet, 
he has also wished to bear his marvelous 
spirit of observation beyond the frontiers of 
his country. He brought back from England, 
from Austria, from Russia, military studies 















A REPRESENTATIVE OF THE PEOPLE WITH THE ARMY. 


of the most vivid interest, and even impor- 
tant canvases, which belong among the most 
remarkable of his paintings. 

Among those most justly admired are the 
“Tower of London,” “Scots Guards Return- 
ing from Exercise,” “Life Guards at the 
Maneeuvers,” “Their Royal Highnesses the 
Prince of Wales andthe Duke of Connaught 
at the Camp at Aldershot,” “The Cossacks 
of the Ataman,” “Bivouac of the Sharp- 
shooters of the Imperial Family.” 

He brought back from Vienna merely a 
number of interesting sketches. No impor- 
tant canvas has resulted from this campaign 
of studies in Austria. But they have served 
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(FIRST REPUBLIC.) 


the painter by furnishing him with ethno- 
graphic types for the Austrian troops who 
figure in the “Sally of the Garrison of 
Hiiningen,” one of the painter’s most con- 
siderable works, now in a place of honor at 
the Luxembourg Museum. 

Edouard Detaille is essentially a military 
painter, and one of the greatest of the cen- 
tury. But it would be understanding his 
work imperfectly, if one were to regard it 
exclusively as the representation of the life 
of the soldier. Without considering certain 
delightful genre pictures, vivid and clever 
in color, like the “Interior of Meissonier’s 
Studio,” “ Reading the Newspapers,” “ A Café 
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THE CUIRASSIER IN CONSULTATION. 


under the Directory,” “The Funeral of Pas- 
teur,” etc., it is to be noted that Detaille has 
executed some very fine portraits. He has 
also tried several times the satirical and 
humorous genre, as the illustrations prove 
which decorate this article and reveal to 
readers a new Detaille. 

Recently, while I was watching him 
put the last touches on his picture, “The 
Czar and the President of the Republic 
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Returning from the Review at Chalons,”? 
—it was in his studio on the Boulevard 
Malesherbes,—the artist showed me these 
unpublished drawings and told me familiarly 
in what circumstances they were made. 

“Tam often in the habit,” said he, “ of din- 
ing with my mother téte-a-téte. That is the 

1 This picture was in the Salon of 1898, at Paris, 
and is destined for the military galleries in the museum 
of Versailles. 











A DISPUTE ABOUT THE BILLETING OF A SOLDIER. 


most delightful hour in my old-bachelor life. 
After dinner we pass to the drawing-room, 
and there the tender dialogue continues. 
Very soon drowsiness comes upon my old 
mother, who kisses me, and retires to her 
bedroom. Then I remain alone in the gentle 
atmosphere of the maternal drawing-room, 
where, while I smoke numerous cigarettes 
(you know that is my great vice), I let my 
pen and pencil run freely on white pages 
piled up before me. In that restful exercise I 
forget the great and onerous works which are 
ushered in by endless meditations, the final 
execution of which requires so much effort.” 


Of course I was aware that the most 
illustrious artists have had a taste for hu- 
morous compositions as a mere relief to their 
works and studies; yet up to that day I had 
never suspected in the tragic painter of the 
“ Battle of Champigny ” and of “ The Dream” 
so jovial a turn for satire. 

Detaille’s irony is never malignant, never 
coarse. Gaiety, and gaiety alone, directs his 
pencil, that good old frank gaiety of Gaul, 
born of the constantly renewed spectacle of 
the cross-purposes and eccentricities of man- 
kind, and of the ridiculous aspect of faces. 
In these amusing caricatures the soldier 
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is almost always the principal personage. 
But often the great artist brings—very 
irreverently—ecclesiastics on the scene, 
fat-paunched monks, nay, even prelates 
whom the fumes of wine have rendered 
gay. But the style in which all these little 
amusing scenes are described is so gleaming 
with good humor and frank gaiety that no 
one can be shocked, that all the world will 
be forced to laugh. Sometimes, however, 
without question, the artist is malicious; but 
he never has the intention to wound or hurt, 
or even to cause displeasure. It would be 
possible to find the prototypes of most of 
these characters in the personages of Rabe- 
lais and Béranger. 

Never was soul of artist more completely 
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reflected in his work than is Detaille’s. 
There it is to the full, with all his burning 
patriotism, his deep historical conscientious- 
ness, his almost boyish enthusiasm. His soul 
expands into majestic and solemn grandeur 
in the series of beautiful paintings of the 


French army. It appears emotional and 
quivering in “The Dream” (“Le réve”), in 
“The Victims of Duty,” in “ The Sally of the 
Garrison of Hiiningen,” in the “Retour de 
Chalons.” It reveals itself in all its jovial 
kindliness, its clever and gentle irony, in the 
humorous sketches, which may be placed in 
sequence with those of his famous prede- 
cessors, the Vernets, Raffet, Charlet, and so 
on, without fear that the comparisons would 
be to his disadvantage. 





FORT RICHELIEU. 


THE WERWOLVES. 


BY 


WITH PICTURES BY HENRY 


I. 


MOTLEY and picturesque-looking crowd 
t\ had gathered’ within the walls of Fort 
Richelieu to attend the annual distribution 
of powder and lead, to take part in the win- 
ter drills and target practice, and to join in 
the Christmas festivities, that would last 
until the fast-approaching New Year. 

Coureurs des bois from the Western coun- 
try, scouts, hunters, trappers, militiamen, and 
habitants from the surrounding settlements, 
Indian warriors from the neighboring tribe 
of friendly Abenakis, were all placed under 
the military instruction of the company of 
regular marine infantry that garrisoned the 
fort constructed in 1665, by M. de Saurel, 
at the mouth of the Richelieu River, where 
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it flows into the waters of the St. Lawrence, 
forty-five miles below Montreal. 

It was on Christmas eve of the year 1706, 
and the dreaded Iroquois were committing 
depredations in the surrounding country, 
burning farm-houses, stealing cattle and 
horses, and killing every man, woman, and 
child whom they could not carry away to 
their own villages to torture at the 
stake. 

The Richelieu River was the natural high- 
way to the Iroquois country during the open 
season, but now that its waters were ice- 
bound, it was hard to tell whence the at- 
tacks from those terrible savages could be 
expected. 

The distribution of arms and ammunition 
having been made, under the joint super- 



































vision of the notary royal and the com- 
mandant of the fort, the men had retired to 
the barracks, where they were drinking, sing- 
ing, and telling stories. 

Tales of the most extraordinary adventures 
were being unfolded by some of the hunters, 
who were vying with one another in their at- 
tempts at relating some unheard-of and fan- 
tastic incidents that would create a sensation 
among their superstitious and wonder-loving 
comrades. 

A sharp lookout was kept outside on the 
bastions, where four sentries were pacing 
up and down, repeating every half-hour the 
familiar watch-cry: 

“Sentinelles! prenez garde a vous!” 

Old Sergeant Bellehumeur of the regulars, 
who had seen forty years of service in Can- 
ada, and who had come over with the regi- 
ment of Carignan-Saliéres, was quietly sitting 
in a corner of the guard-room, smoking his 
Indian calumet, and watching over and keep- 
ing order among the men who were inclined 
to become boisterous over the oft-repeated 
libations. 

One of the men, who had accompanied 
La Salle in his first expedition in search of 
the mouths of the Mississippi, was in the act 
of reciting his adventures with the hostile 
tribes that they had met in that far-off coun- 
try, when the crack of a musket was heard 
from the outside, through the battlements. 
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A second report immediately followed the 
first one, and the cry, “ Aux armes!” was soon 
heard, with two more shots following close 
or each other. 

The four sentries had evidently fired their 
muskets at some enemy or enemies, and the 
guard tumbled out in a hurry, followed by 
all the men, who had seized their arms, ready 
for an emergency. 

The officer on duty was already on the 
spot when Sergeant Bellehumeur arrived to 
inquire into the cause of all this turmoil. 

The sentry who had fired the first shot 
declared excitedly that all at once, on turn- 
ing round on his beat, he had seen a party 
of red devils dancing around a bush fire, a 
couple of hundred yards away, right across 
the river from ‘the fort, on the point covered 
with tall pine-trees. He had fired his musket 
in their direction, more with the intention of 
giving alarm than in the hope of hitting any 
of them at that distance. 

The second, third, and fourth shots had 
been successively fired by the other sentries, 
who had not seen anything of the Indians, 
but who had joined in the firing with the 
idea of calling the guard to the spot, and 
scaring away any enemy who might be 
prowling around. 

“But where are the Indians now?” inquired 
the officer, who had climbed on the parapet, 
“and where is the fire of which you speak?” 
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“They seem to have disappeared as by en- 
chantment, sir,” answered the soldier, in as- 
tonishment; “but they were there a few 














“AN OLD WEATHER-BEATEN TRAPPER.” 


moments ago, when I fired my musket at 
them.” 

“Well, we will see”; and, turning to Belle- 
humeur: “Sergeant, take ten men with you, 
and proceed over there cautiously, to see 
whether you can discover any signs of the 
presence of Indians on the point. Mean- 
while, see to it that the guard is kept under 
arms until your return, to prevent any 
surprise.” 

Bellehumeur did as he was ordered, pick- 
ing ten of his best men to accompany him. 
The gate of the fort was opened, and the 
drawbridge was lowered to give passage to 
the party, who proceeded to cross the river, 
over the ice, marching at first in Indian file. 
When nearing the opposite shore, near the 
edge of the wood, the men were seen to scat- 
ter, and to advance carefully, taking advan- 
tage of every tree to protect themselves 
against a possible ambush. 

The night was a bright one, and any dark 
object could be plainly seen on the white 
snow, in the clearing that surrounded the 
fort. 

The men disappeared for a short time, but 
were soon seen again, coming back in the 
same order and by the same route. 

“Nothing, sir,” said the sergeant, in salut- 
ing the officer. “Not a sign of fire of any 
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kind, and not a single Indian track, in the 
snow, over the point.” 

“Well, that is curious, I declare! Had the 
sentry been drinking, sergeant, before going 
on post?” 

“No more than the rest of the men, sir; 
and I could see no sign of liquor on him when 
the relief was sent out, an hour ago.” 

“Well, the man must be a fool or a 
poltroon to raise such an alarm without any 
cause whatever. See that he is immediately 
relieved from his post, sergeant, and have 
him confined in the guard-house until he ap- 
pears before the commandantin the morning.” 

The sentry was duly relieved, and calm 
was restored among the garrison. The men 
went back to their quarters, and the conver- 
sation naturally fell on the peculiar circum- 
stances that had just taken place. 


II. 


AN old weather-beaten trapper who had just 
returned from the Great Lakes volunteered 
the remark that, for his part, he was not so 
very sure that the sentry had not acted in 
perfect good faith, and had not been deceived 
by a band of loups-garous, — werwolves, — who 
came and went, appeared and disappeared, 
just as they pleased, under the protection of 
old Nick himself. 

“T have seen them more than once in my 
travels,” continued the trapper; “and only 
last year I had occasion to fire at just such 
a band of miscreants, up on the Ottawa 
River, above the portage of the Grandes- 
Chaudiéres.” 

“Tell us about it!” chimed in the crowd 
of superstitiousadventurers, whose credulous 
curiosity was instantly awakened by the prom- 
ise of a story that would appeal to their love 
of the supernatural. 

And every one gathered about the old 
trapper, who was evidently proud to have the 
occasion to recite his exploits before as dis- 
tinguished an assemblage of dare-devils as 
one could find anywhere, from Quebec to 
Michilimackinac. 

“We had left Lachine, twenty-four of us, 
in three war-canoes, bound for the Illinois 
country, by way of the Ottawa River and 
the Upper Lakes; and in four days we had 
reached the portage of the Grandes-Chau- 
diéres, where we rested for one day to renew 
our stock of meat, which was getting ex- 
hausted. Along with one of my companions, 
I had followed some deer-tracks, which led us 
several miles up the river, and we soon suc- 
ceeded in killing a splendid animal. We 
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divided the meat so as to make it easier for 
us to carry, and it was getting on toward 
nightfall when we began to retrace our steps 
in the direction of the camp. Darkness over- 
took us on the way, and as we were heavily 
burdened, we had stopped to rest and to 
smoke a pipe in a clump of maple-trees on 
the edge of the river. All at once, and with- 
out warning of any kind, we saw a bright fire 
of balsam boughs burning on a small island 
in the middle of the river. Ten or twelve 
renegades, half human and half beasts, with 
heads and tails like wolves, arms, legs, and 
bodies like men, and eyes glaring like burn- 
ing coals, were dancing around the fire, and 
barking a sort of outlandish chant that was 
now and then changed to peals of infernal 
laughter. We could also vaguely perceive, 
lying on the ground, the body of a human 
being that two of the imps were engaged in 
cutting up, probably getting it ready for the 
horrible meal that the miscreants would 
make when the dance would be over. Al- 


though we were sitting in the shadow of the 
trees, partly concealed by the underbrush, 
we were at once discovered by the dancers, 
who beckoned to us to go and join them in 
their disgusting feast. That is the way they 
entrap unwary hunters for their bloody sac- 


rifices. Our first impulse was to fly toward 
the woods; but we soon realized that we had 
to deal with loups-garous; and as we had both 
been to confession and taken holy communion 
before embarking at Lachine, we knew we 
had nothing to fear from them. White loups- 
garous are bad enough at any time, and you 
all know that only those who have remained 
seven years without performing their Easter 
duties are liable to be changed into wolves, 
condemned to prowl about at night until 
they are delivered by some Christian draw- 
ing blood from them by inflicting a wound on 
their forehead in the form of a cross. But 
we had to deal with Indian renegades, who 
had accepted the sacraments only in mock- 
ery, and who had never since performed any 
of the duties commanded by the Church. 
They are the worst loups-garous that one can 
meet, because they are constantly intent on 
capturing some misguided Christian, to drink 
his blood and to eat his flesh in their horri- 
ble fricots. Had we been in possession of 
holy water to sprinkle at them, or of a four- 
leaved clover to make wadding for our mus- 
kets, we might have exterminated the whole 
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bullets would flatten out on their tough and 
impenetrable hides. Wolves at night, those 
devils would assume again, during the day, 
the appearance of ordinary Indians; but their 
hide ‘is only turned inside out, with the hair 
growing inward. We were about to proceed 
on our way to the camp, leaving the loups- 
garous to continue their witchcraft unmo- 
lested, when a thought struck me that we 
might at least try to give them a couple of 
parting shots. We both withdrew the bullets 
from our muskets, cut crosses on them with 
our hunting-knives, placed them back in the 
barrels, along with two dizaines [a score] of 
beads from the blessed rosayy, which I car- 
ried in my pocket. That woti.d surely make 
the renegades sick, if it did not kill them 
outright. 

“We took good aim, and fired together. 
Such unearthly howling and yelling I have 
never heard before or since. Whether we 
killed any of them I could not say; but the 
fire instantly disappeared, and the. island 
was left in darkness, while the howls grew 


LA-LINOTTE-QUI-CHANTE. 


crowd, after having cut crosses on the lead fainterand fainter asthe loups-garousseemed 

of our bullets. But we were powerless toin- to be scampering in the distance. We re- 

terfere with them, knowing full well that turned to camp, where our companions were 

ordinary ammunition was useless, and that beginning to be anxious about our safety. 
VoL. LVI.—103. 
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We found that one man, a hard character 
who bragged of his misdeeds, had disappeared 
during the day, and when we left on the fol- 
lowing morning he had not yet returned to 
camp, neither did we ever hear of him after- 
ward. In paddling up the river in our canoes, 
we passed close to the island where we had 
seen the loups-garous the night before. We 
landed, and searched around for some time; 
but we could find no traces of fire, or any 
signs of the passage of werwolves or of any 
other animals. I knew that it would turn out 
just so, because it is a well-known fact that 
those accursed brutes never leave any tracks 
behind them. My opinion was then, and has 
never changed to this day, that the man who 
strayed from 
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trary to discipline, or show a want of respect 
for any of our officers, will be placed in the 
dungeon without further ado. Tell as many 
stories as you please, but as long as you are 
under my orders you will have to remember 
that you are not roaming at large in the 
wilderness, and that you are here in one of 
the forts of his Majesty the King of France.” 
This had the effect of producing an im- 
mediate silence, and the sergeant continued: 
“T am not ready to gainsay the truthful- 
ness of the story that has just been told, be- 
cause I am myself inclined to believe in loups- 
garous, although I have never met one face 
to face; but I will not suffer any one to speak 
disrespectfully of my superior officers. I will, 
however, if you 





our camp, and 
neverreturned, 
was captured 
by the loups- 
garous,and was 
being eaten up 
by them when 
we disturbed 
their horrible 
feast.” 

“Well, is 
that all?” in- 
quired Ser- 
geant Bellehu- 
meur, with an 








desire it, tell 
you the experi- 
ence of one of 
my old copains, 
now dead and 
gone these 
many years, 
with a female 
loup-garou, who 
lived in the 
Iroquois __ vil- 
lage of Caugh- 
nawaga, near 
Montreal.” 

At the unani- 








ill - concealed . eee ee ce mous request 

contempt. of the crowd, 

“Yes, that is “BAPTISTE HURRIEDLY SAID GOOD-BY.” the sergeant 
went on: 


all; but is it not 

enough to make one think that the sentry 
who has just been confined in the guard-house 
by the lieutenant for causing a false alarm 
has been deceived by a band of loups-garous 
who were picnicking on the point, and who 
disappeared in a twinkle when they found 
out that they were discovered?” 


Ill. 


A MURMUR of assent greeted these last re- 
marks of the speaker, and a number of cou- 
reurs des bois were ready to corroborate the 
absolute likelihood of his story by relating 
some of their own experiences with the loups- 
garous. 

One of them, however, in his dislike for 
anything connected with military discipline, 
ventured to add some offensive remarks for 
the young officer who had ordered the sentry 
to be placed in confinement. 

“ Halte-la !” growled the sergeant. “The 
first one who dares insinuate anything con- 





“Baptiste Tranchemontagne was a cor- 
poral with me, in the company of M. de 
Saurel, in the old regiment of Carignan- 
Saliéres. We had come from France to- 
gether, and he and I made a pair in 
everything connected with the service, hav- 
ing fought side by side in many an encoun- 
ter with the redskins. The poor fellow fell 
into the hands of the Iroquois at Cataracoui, 
and he was tortured at the stake in the 
village of the Mohawks. He died like a 
man, smiling when they tore the flesh from 
his body with red-hot tongs, and spitting in 
the faces of his tormentors when they ap- 
proached him to cut off his lips and to pull 
out his eyes. May God have mercy on his 
brave soul!” 

And the sergeant devoutly crossed him- 
self. 

“Baptiste, in one of our expeditions on the 
south shore of Lake Ontario, had made the 
acquaintance of a young Indian maiden who 
was known as La-linotte-qui-chante among the 
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warriors of her tribe. An intimacy sprang up 
between Baptiste and the young squaw, and 
they were married, Indian fashion, without 
much ceremony, the father’s consent hav- 
ing been obtained by the gift of an old 
musket. The girl followed us back, and 
joined the tribe that had settled at Caugh- 
nawaga, under the protection of the guns of 
Fort St. Louis, opposite Lachine, where our 
company was stationed for nearly a whole 
year. Everything went well as long as we 
remained at Fort St. Louis, although, In- 
dian-like, the young squaw was fearfully 
jealous of Baptiste, and 
at times would threaten 
him with acts of dire- 
ful vengeance if he ever 
became unfaithful to her. 

“One day our com- 
mand was ordered to 
Fort St. Frédéric, on 
Lake Champlain, and 
our captain gave the 
strictest order that no 
camp-follower of any 


kind, men, women, or 
children, should be al- 
lowed to accompany us 
in the expedition. 


We 
started in the middle of 
the night, and Baptiste 
hurriedly said good-by to 
his Indian wife, telling 
her that he would return 
to see her in a short 
time. The squaw an- 
swered sulkily that she 
would follow him any- 
where, and that, in spite 
of the captain or any one 
else, she would reach the 
fort before we did. We knew the Indian 
character too well to doubt that she would 
do as she promised, and when we marched 
over the drawbridge of Fort St. Frédéric, 
five days afterward, we were not too much 
astonished to see, among the throng of In- 
dians who had gathered to see us arrive, the 
face of Baptiste’s squaw, half concealed 
under her blanket. Baptiste was slightly 
annoyed at her presence, because he feared 
that the officers might think that, contrary 
to orders, he had encouraged her to follow 
the company. But we had no time to reflect 
on the situation before our company was 
ordered to embark in canoes, to proceed at 
once to Lake St. Sacrament (now Lake 
George). Baptiste did not even have the 
chance to speak to his squaw before we 
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got under way, with three more companies 
of our regiment, under the command of 
Colonel de Ramezay. We were away for 
three months, engaged in an expedition 
against the Mohawks; and we gave the red 
devils such a thrashing that they pleaded 
for peace, and we returned victorious to en- 
joy a few weeks of well-earned repose in the 
garrison of Montreal. Baptiste had lost sight 
of La-linotte-qui-chante, and he supposed 
that she had either returned to her tribe or 
else formed new ties with some of the trap- 
pers who regularly visited the forts to sell 
their furs and squander 
the proceeds in riotous 
living. 

“The Indians having 
buried the tomahawk, 
there came a period of 
peace, when the gover- 
nor-general at Quebec 
offered a grant of land 
to any soldier who would 
quit the regular service, 
and a dowry of eighty 
pistoles in money to any 
woman, provided that 
they got married and 
settled in the country. 
I never had any taste 
for wedded life or for 
the career of a pékin, but 
Baptiste was not slow in 
casting his eyes upon a 
pretty girl who lived at 
Laprairie, across the 
river from Montreal. He 
told me confidentially . 
that he had made up his 
mind to leave the service 
and to profit by the lib- 
eral offers of the government. I attempted 
to dissuade him from his project, because I 
hated to part with my best friend; but he 
was smitten, and I had to make up my mind 
to bow to the inevitable when strange and 
unexpected occurrences soon took place that 
upset all his plans. One day, when we were 
both lounging about the market-place, Bap- 
tiste suddenly found himself face to face 
with La-linotte-qui-chante, whom he had last 
seen some six months before at Fort St. 
Frédéric. To say that he felt embarrassed 
would be putting it very mildly; but he as- 
sumed a bold countenance, and spoke words 
of welcome that were received with apparent 
indifference by the Indian girl. She had re- 
turned to Caughnawaga, where she was now 
living, and she had come to Montreal with 
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some Indian hunters who had brought their 
furs to market. She spoke not a word, but 
looked reproachfully at her old lover with 
her piercing black eyes, and disappeared in 
the crowd. Baptiste was seriously annoyed 
at this unexpected meeting, but as the girl 
had left without uttering any reproaches, he 
took it for granted that she had become rec- 
onciled to the idea of a final separation be- 
tween them. My chum had applied for his 
discharge, and was to be married on the 
coming Easter Monday, and, as a matter 
of course, I was to act as his best man—his 
garcon @honneur. Preparations were being 
made for the wedding, and there was hardly 
a day that Baptiste did not cross over the 
river to go and see his fiancée. Ten days be- 
fore the date appointed for the ceremony, 
Baptiste returned 


astonished, on entering the large family liv- 
ing-room, to find La-linotte-qui-chante sitting 
by the fireplace, as the Indians are wont to 
do, coming and going oftentime without ask- 
ing permission of any kind from the inmates, 
and even without speaking a single word. 
Suspicious of her presence at such a place 
and under such circumstances, he immedi- 
ately went to her and asked her what she 
was doing there. 

“*T have come to offer you help in your 
trouble and consolation in your sorrow. The 
white maiden whom you love so much will be 
dead before morning, if I do not come to the 
rescue. I will go back to Caughnawaga, and 
ask for a potion that will cure her from our 
medicine-man. Meet me to-night, at twelve 
o'clock, at the first turn of the road, among 

the pine-trees on 





one night in great 
trouble. His in- 
tended had been 
taken ill, seriously 
ill, with a violent 
fever, and no oné at 
Laprairie seemed to 
understand the na- 
ture of hersickness. 
He would ask the 
post surgeon to go 
and see her in the 








the riverside.’ 

“ And before 
Baptiste could an- 
swer she had left 
the house, going in 
the direction of the 
Indian village. Al- 
though he did not 

_ half like the myste- 
rious ways of the 
squaw, Baptiste 
said to himself that 








morning. And be- 
sides, on leaving 
Laprairie, that very night, he had met 
La-linotte-qui-chante at the cross-road that 
led to Caughnawaga. No words had been 
exchanged between them, but her pres- 
ence there at such a time was sufficient 
to give him food for presages of no pleas- 
ant nature. Accompanied by the surgeon, 
he repaired to Laprairie on the follow- 
ing morning, and he was horrified to learn 
that his fiancée had been stricken down with 
the smallpox, that was then raging among 
our Indian allies encamped about Fort St. 
Louis. Baptiste insisted at once that he 
should nurse his sweetheart through her 
dangerous illness, and the doctor returned 
to Montreal after having prescribed the 
necessary treatment. It was useless, how- 
ever, for five days later my friend returned 
to Montreal with the sad news that his 
fiancée was dead. The poor fellow, in 
despair, réinlisted at once in our company, 
and declared that he would end his life in 
the ranks. He then took me aside and re- 
lated to me the following incidents that had 
occurred on the night before the death of 
his betrothed. During the day he had been 


“*MEET ME TO-NIGHT.’” 


no harm could come 
of trying the de- 
coction as a last resort, because the dread- 
ful disease had made such progress that it 
was evident that his sweetheart was likely 
to die at any moment. 

“Shortly before midnight Baptiste took 
his musket and went out to the rendezvous. 
He had been waiting for some time, and was 
getting impatient, when he heard a noise be- 
hind him, and in turning round perceived a 
pair of eyes glaring at him from a small dis- 
tance in the underbrush. It could not be the 
squaw, and he supposed that it was some 
wild animal prowling about, probably a 
bear, a wolf, or a wild-cat. He instinctively 
shouldered his musket, and although he 
could not take a good aim in the dark, he 
fired, missing the beast, who sprang at him 
with a terrible growl. 

“It was a wolf of enormous size, and for 
the first time Baptiste thought of a loup- 
garou. He was too well accustomed to dan- 
ger to lose his . resence of mind, and throw- 
ing his empty musket in the snow, he seized 
his hunting-knife, and made a lunge at the 
beast; but the blade bent on the hide of the 
animal as if it had been thrust into a side of 
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sole-leather. Baptiste now bethought him- by an adroit stroke of his weapon, always 


self of the only way of getting at the wolf, 
by drawing its blood in cutting a cross in its 
forehead. The wolf seemed to realize the 





Satz 


as sharp as a razor, he completely cut off one 
of the fore paws of the animal, who uttered 
a terrible yell resembling the scream of a 
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“THROWING HIS EMPTY MUSKET IN THE SNOW, HE SEIZED HIS HUNTING-KNIFE.” 


fact, and fought at paw’s length with its 
powerful claws, tearing Baptiste’s flesh into 
shreds, and trying to strike at his face so as 
to blind him, if possible, while keeping its 
own head out of the reach of the gleaming 
knife. The fight had lasted for some time, 
and Baptiste was getting exhausted, when 





woman, and fled through the woods, where 
it disappeared in an instant. 

“Baptiste now understood the situation in 
a moment. La-linotte-qui-chante, who had 
been baptized and duly received in our holy 
religion, having afterward relapsed into 
idolatry, had been turned into a loup-garou, 
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condemned to roam by night, while keeping 
her usual appearance during the day. Jeal- 
ousy and revenge had induced her to attack 
her former lover, hoping to take him un- 
awares, and to kill him in the woods, while 
his new love was lying on her death-bed, a 
victim to the terrible scourge that the squaw 
had brought to the house. Baptiste learned 
that La-linotte-qui-chante had been a fre- 
quent visitor for some time past, having 
succeeded in ingratiating herself with the 
poor dead girl, undoubtedly bringing to her 
the germ of the disease that was raging at 
the Indian village. Such was the savage re- 
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venge of the young squaw to punish the 
faithlessness of Baptiste to his former vows 
of love and affection. It was also learned 
afterward that a human arm, evidently that 
of an Indian woman, had been found in the 
snow by some children who had strayed in 
the woods, at the very spot where the fight 
had taken place between Baptiste and the 
loup-garou. It was undoubtedly the fore paw 
of the wolf, which had resumed its former 
shape as the arm of the renegade squaw. 
“T have already told you,” continued Ser- 
geant Bellehumeur, “that poor Baptiste was 
later on taken prisoner by the Iroquois at 























Cataracoui, and that he was burned at the 
stake by the Mohawks. One of the pris- 
oners who escaped from the redskins, and 
returned to Montreal, told me that he had 
remarked a one-armed squaw, who seemed 
to take special pleasure in inventing the 
most abominable devices to add to the suf- 
ferings of poor Baptiste. It was she who 
pulled out his tongue by the root, and who 
crushed in his skull with a tomahawk when 
he fainted from pain and loss of blood. 
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“Now,” summed up the sergeant, so as 
to cut short any more story-telling, “this 
is a real loup-garou story that I can vouch 
for, and that I would not permit any one 
to gainsay; and I now would call your at- 
tention to the fact that I will order the 
couvrefeu to be sounded, and that I shall 
expect every one of you to be snoring at the 
bugle-call, so as to observe the rules of this 
garrison. 

“Lights out! and silence in the barracks!” 
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PERSONAL AND COLLECTED IMPRESSIONS. 


BY WILLIAM MILLIGAN SLOANE, 


<a MONG the men who 
23°55 outlived their careers so 
long that even before 
death posterity could 
pronounce a partial judg- 
ment on their work was 
Otto, Prince Bismarck. 
His portraits represent him almost univer- 
sally in the uniform of a Prussian general, and 
the public mind conceives him too often as a 
soldier. In-reality, war, muchas he was associ- 
ated with it, was only incidental to his true 
career, which was primarily and finally that 
of astatesman. He had none of the charac- 
teristics of the born soldier, and was not edu- 
cated to be one; he had many of the charac- 
teristics of the born politician, and was trained 
from infancy with reference to the career on 
which he eventually entered, and in which he 
was destined to connect himself with one of 
the greatest historical processes of all time; 
namely, the unification of heterogeneous and 
jarring populations into a single political or- 
ganism. It isin the light of his statesman- 
ship, therefore, that, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, he has been and will be judged. 
For this reason there is as yet no unanimity 
of opinion about his place in history, as there 
is regarding the imperishable fame of his 
great contemporary, Moltke. The latter was 
a soldier by training and temperament, a 
man of extraordinary ability and perfect 
sincerity; he had a single task to perform, 
which he performed with consummate skill 
and signal success; after its completion he 
had nothing further to do except to enjoy his 
well-earned repose. But the case of the 
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statesman is far different from that of the 
soldier; his task is more complex, and it is 
virtually impossible to say at any given mo- 
ment that it is finished. Expediency and 
judicious compromise are the powers which 
endear the public man of affairs to his con- 
temporaries; justice and truth in all his con- 
duct can alone assure the permanence and ex- 
tent of his fame. Tokeep the middle course in 
great crises, never forgetting present neces- 
sity, yet always applying the standards of 
private morality to public questions in the 
very highest degree—this is the most diffi- 
cult task allotted to any man, and the sub- 
sequent praise or reprobation are the most 
superlative meted out by the public. Hence 
the division of feeling about Bismarck in his 
own and other lands; hence the curious in- 
consistency and unfortunate feebleness of 
his own words and actions in later life, which 
we hope will one day be forgotten, but which 
at this moment influence the general esti- 
mate of the man and his work. 

It was on the anniversary of Washington’s 
birthday, in the year 1874, that I first saw 
him. The occasion was a reception at the 
house of George Bancroft, then American 
minister plenipotentiary at Berlin. The 
simply furnished but spacious rooms of the 
scholar-diplomatist were crowded with a dis- 
tinguished throng. All the celebrities of 
the day were present, among them Moltke, 
Roon, and Manteuffel. Bismarck entered 
somewhat late, when conversation was at its 
height and the brilliant scene was most im- 
pressive. The indescribable polyglot hum of 
talk just ceased for an instant, and then went 
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The photograph, of which this portrait is a direct copy, was presented by Prince Bismarck 
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on, as he made his way to a central position. 
For a time all eyes were turned toward him 
while he entered into the pleasant humor of 
the assembly; butas he assumed no other mien 
than that of a peer among peers, the general 
interchange of good-fellowship was resumed 
without regard to his presence. His low voice 
could be heard from time to time, and occa- 
sionally his unmusical laughter, but that was 
all; and after a stay of well-calculated length, 
he withdrew almost unnoticed. In the suc- 
ceeding years I saw him frequently on pub- 
lic occasions and in the street, and heard him 
speak on important measures in the Imperial 
Parliament. Being only a secretary and his- 
torical student under Bancroft, I had natu- 
rally noopportunity for personal conversation 
with the hero of the hour; but the current 
gossip was of intense interest. Once a mes- 
sage taken to the royal residence afforded 
an opportunity to see the striking evidence 
of the chancellor’s temper. He had just left 
the portal, and the rather flustered attendant 
pointed to the door of the Emperor’s ante- 
chamber with a silent and deprecatory smile: 
the handle was gone, leaving plainly visible 
the fresh scar where the brass shank had 
been broken, as the wilful and perhaps mo- 
mentarily thwarted giant had taken his de- 
parture. 

Among the somewhat faded visions of his 
presence which remain, there is none that is 
altogether agreeable. He was too elemental 
in his person and manners to leave on the 
mere bystander any other impression than 
that of power. Even in moments of excite- 
ment, his features were notso muchattractive 
as fascinating; the expression of force didnot 
often, if ever, disappear altogether before 
the appearance of good humor. It was a 
spectacle far from edifying to see him driv- 
ing through the crowded thoroughfares of 
the capital, seated in a low and narrow 
brougham, and caressing his wonted com- 
panion, a huge and savage dog, seemingly 
indifferent to the acclamations with which 
he was greeted when recognized, and to all 
the life about him. The impression was all 
the more profound because it was a line of 
conduct antipodal to that of his suave and 
gracious master, the old Emperor, who rode, 
when possible, in an open victoria, and ac- 
knowledged the salute of every passer-by. 
In the drawing-room he gave no impression 
of springiness in gait, or of elegance in 
movement; quite the contrary. Nor was the 
great chancellor more attractive in the pa- 
geantry of a grand military review. In youth 
he was by all testimony a superb horseman, 
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but in the seventies he sat his charger with 
little elegance and no ease: the vast jack- 
boots and huge, glittering helmet of brass 
made even his powerful figure uncouth, while 
the white uniform of his favorite regiment 
did nothing to redeem the enormous propor- 
tions of his frame. He had an air of com- 
fortable certainty, but there was none of 
that perfect confidence which ought to arise 
from that absolute mastery of his horse which 
he is said so constantly to have shown in early 
manhood. This arose probably from the fact 
that to him the pomp of warfare was a dis- 
agreeable necessity, something to be exhib- 
ited as rapidly and as perfunctorily as possi- 
ble. He was an essential part of it, and must 
appear in person from time to time before the 
public, asastimulus tothe passion for German 
nationality, which it was important to cher- 
ish in those days quite as carefully as any 
hothouse plant. Exertion for the sake of re- 
mote effects he understood perfectly in the 
realm of diplomacy; but in military matters 
prearrangement was not his trade, and was 
irksome. Hence, possibly, his appearance of 
being ill at ease. 

The combination of civil and military 
duties in any department of a military des- 
potism is never easy, but it is most of all 
awkward in a body supposed to be consti- 
tuted for the purpose of government by dis- 
cussion. In the Imperial Parliament, there- 
fore, even more than elsewhere, Bismarck 
presented the aspect of a seething caldron, 
agitated to the boiling-point, but with walls 
that would stand just so many atmospheres, 
and no more, before a disastrous explosion. 
The first time I heard him speak in public was 
in the old parliament house on Leipsic street. 
It is well known that among the democratic 
and even radical characteristics of the impe- 
rial German constitution is the provision for a 
single chamber. Inthe usual hemicyclesat the 
regular members, and the presiding officer’s 
desk wasin the geometrical center. Rightand 
left of the president, on a platform of honor, 
sat the members of the council, who, as repre- 
senting the individual states which compose 
the confederacy, correspond roughly to our 
senators. Among these, and to the right of 
the chair, sat the chancellor. His seat was 
almost on a line with the box reserved for 
the members of the diplomatic corps, in 
which, for that occasion, I had a seat. As 
the squire of a lady who is the daughter of 
a distinguished American officer, I had been 
instructed to secure the services of a capa- 
ble interpreter, and the man employed was 
given a seat where he could hear perfectly 
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and yet utter his translation in a low tone 
without disturbing the assembly. As we 
leaned forward we could see the great man 
with ease. He sat in full view, listening to 
the speaker, as was always the case, with 
visible impatience, his hands toying either 
with the huge yellow pencil ostentatiously 
used on all occasions to make notes that 
were never used for reference, or else with 
the great horn glasses which corresponded 
admirably with the wearer’s size, but were 
seldom worn. 

In general, Bismarck was irregular in at- 
tendance on the sessions of the Imperial 
Parliament, but this time we were certain of 
our man, for there was a measure of prime 
importance under discussion. As farasI can 
now recollect, he went through most of his 
usual manceuvers on that occasion. From 
time to time he was accustomed to take a sip 
of brandy and water, specially prepared and 
set within easy reach of his hand. Then he 
would cast a few disdainful glances at the 
house, and afterward examine with consid- 
erable interest the galleries, as if to create 
the impression that the public interested 
him vastly more than the legislators. Fre- 
quently he would have himself disturbed. 
By previous arrangement, a messenger from 
the Foreign Office would slip in with an air 
of importance, bringing a portfolio of papers. 
Drawing from his pocketa key, the chancellor 
would unlock the despatch-bag, take out the 
papers, and examine them with entire disre- 
gard of his surroundings, push them back 
into the receptacle, and return them with ap- 
parent indifference to the messenger. There- 
upon he would resign himself again, but with 
suppressed impatience, and resume the toy- 
ing with his eye-glasses or the playing with 
his pencil. 

His height was as much in the length of 
his body as in that of his limbs, and accord- 
ingly he sat very high, almost as conspicuous 
as if he were standing. Already disposed to 
the obesity which afterward gave him so 
much trouble, he puffed sometimes or sighed 
without any apparent cause in anything ex- 
cept suppressed excitement. The stiff black 
stock of his uniform compelled him to hold 
his head upright. In repose his features 
were far from repellent; the dome of his 
head was fine; the height of his forehead 
was naturally remarkable, and was increased 
by incipient baldness; his complexion, though 
blond, was bronzed by exposure; his gray eyes 
were more or less coricealed, partly by his 
jutting forehead, and partly by his stiff eye- 
brows; his mustache was also stiff and gray, 
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his skin furrowed, and his far from promi- 
nent and somewhat upturned nose was ren- 
dered almost insignificant by the prominence 
of the features above and below it. The 
combined radiance of strength and intelli- 
gence, however, which shone from every 
lineament was most impressive; nothing ex- 
cept passion could eclipse it. This happened 
not infrequently. When some particularly 
troublesome and exasperating opponent like 
Eugene Richter was hurling invective and 
scorn upon favorite measures of the govern- 
ment, Bismarck took the attack, as, indeed, 
it was intended to be taken, as a personal 
affront. While he listened with ill-concealed 
interest, his face would turn first red and 
then sallow, his eyes would start from his 
head until they fairly bulged and glittered, 
and the personal sallies which made the 
house smile at the chancellor’s expense 
called forth a hollow and menacing laugh 
from the target of socialistic wit. Not in- 
frequently the “iron” man would catch up 
his giant pencil, lift his full length from his 
seat, pull down his coat-tails, and stand a 
moment with heaving chest and gasping 
lungs before he could regain self-control to 
resume his seat, muttering, “Stuff and non- 
sense!” 

When it came Bismarck’s turn to speak, 
his rising was an affair of deliberation; it be- 
gan slowly, and continued for some time, as 
the towering form assumed its full height. 
His great stature he had from his father. 
Standing six feet one and a quarter inches 
in his stockings, and of course somewhat 
more in his boots, he could .not, even with 
arms as disproportionately long as his were, 
reach the desk before him with his hands; 
consequently he was wont to stand for a 
while, twitching his fingers and swaying his 
body as if to find a support. Failing in the 
instinctive effort, he would then fumble in 
his coat-tail pocket, and, producing his hand- 
kerchief, blow a stentorian blast. These 
preliminaries completed, he then began to 
speak. His voice was a disappointment; it 
was the voice of an effeminate man when in 
a fit of nervousness, and at no time did it 
have any resonant sonorousness; sometimes 
it was actually feeble, and not infrequently 
he would interrupt himself with a little ner- 
vous cough which left the sentence unfin- 
ished. This trick he sometimes used with 
considerable rhetorical effect, as when, on 
one occasion, he fiercely declared: “I am 
in the Emperor’s service. I do not care in 
the least to know whether I shall sink under 
the task or not, and you—” (cough, and the 
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silence of the “‘ Quos ego—”). The interrup- 
tion was more effective than the expected 
oratorical climax of impertinence to his op- 
ponents. “I am no orator,” he says in one 
of his published speeches; “I have not the 
gift of influencing your minds nor of ob- 
scuring the real meaning of things by a 
cloud of words. My discourse is simple and 
clear. . . . A good orator is seldom a good 
statesman.” And again: “When a man is too 
fluent of speech, he talks too long and too 
frequently.” As might be imagined, he was 
no friend of the great contemporary states- 
man and orator, Gladstone, of whom he once 
said to an acquaintance: “If I had brought 
as many humiliations on my country as Glad- 
stone has on his, I would be unfit to rule.” 
In a sense his disclaimer of the orator’s 
gifts was justified. Indifferent to the audi- 
ence directly before him, his real speech was 
addressed to the great German reading public 
andtotheworld. Accordingly, that which was 
delivered, even on the most important occa- 
sions, was scrappy, and rather in the nature of 
a chat with the deputies. Often his sentences 
were jerky, and left the impression that the 
speaker was not exactly certain what to say, 
and not very much in earnest as to what he 
actually was saying. Many heard him with 
the bitterest disappointment. His uncer- 
tainty of utterance was no safeguard against 
prolixity; he seemed at times to be indulging 
in that form of discourse which our slang des- 
ignates as “talking through one’s hat,” and 
consequently he often let slip the loosest as- 
sertions. Moreover, the construction of his 
sentences was frequently portentous. On the 
occasion to which I have been particularly 
referring, my companion was as impatient 
as only an intelligent woman can be to secure 
the intellectual treat before her, and gave 
minute instructions to her interpreter. All 
went well for a time, as the low voice of the 
painstaking translator rendered with some 
adequacy the thought of Bismarck. Then 
there were short pauses, followed by rapid 
little summaries of what had been said. As 
these grew more and more frequent, the lady 
became irritated. Finally there was an entire 
cessation on the part of the interpreter, and 
yet Bismarck was going right on with ever- 
increasing vehemence. There were constant 
éalls from the lady of “What ’s he saying? 
What’s he saying?” and an increase of im- 
patience in the box quite proportionate to 
the growing violence of the speaker. Finally 
the wretched interpreter could endure the 
strain no longer, and, turning with a gesture 
of fierce resentment to his excited employer, 
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he hissed: “Madame, I am waiting for the 
verb!” 

It must not be supposed, however, that 
Bismarck’s speeches were not thoroughly 
prepared; they were written with the great- 
est care for the large audience of the news- 
papers, and only spoken in part. In their 
delivery he was rarély solemn, and never 
pathetic; but into the midst of his some- 
what rambling talk he would every now and 
then interject a pregnant phrase or sentence 
which experienced listeners caught with 
eagerness as indicating the tenor of the re- 
port that would appear next morning. The 
peroration was generally fine, for it was often 
a defiance of the assembly. He did not on oc- 
casion hesitate to denounce the statements 
of his opponents as a “pack of lies”; but 
more frequently he was ironical rather than 
brutal, and his irony was biting. For the 
close, too, he generally kept his quips, jokes, 
and the wonderfully apt illustrations in which 
his thought abounded. Then his speech was 
deliberate and without verbosity. Generally 
it was in his peroration that he was rich in 
thought and even elegant in expression. As 
examples of his power in the use of metaphor, 
we may recall his comparison of the French 
to a fiery steed bounding across the Sahara, 
but finding the deep sand very heavy. Again, 
he likened the English, against whom he was 
incensed for their lack of interest in German 
life and letters, to a covey of woodcock flit- 
ting, ever since locomotion had become so 
easy, from station to station across the Con- 
tinent, and no longer stopping, as in former 
days, to make even a superficial study of the 
German mind. The audacious impertinence 
of Bismarck as a parliamentary orator was, 
of course, due to the fact that neither as 
prime minister of Prussia nor as chancellor 
of the German Empire could he be removed 
by a vote expressing want of confidence. In 
both the Prussian and the imperial parlia- 
ments his measures were constantly defeated, 
yet each of these defeats was only a stage in 
the struggle in which he finally came forth 
victorious. Able in the presentation of his 
views, and justified in his opinions by the 
course of events, he might not always be 
right in details; but as he seemed to be con- 
tinuously right in the majority of important 
matters, and, above all, at crucial moments, 
he probably would be again: such was the 
reasoning of the public, and in the end the 
very mystery of his superiority became a 
source of enormous strength. 

Bismarck was born April 1, 1815, on the 
ancestral estate of Schonhausen. His father 
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was a cavalry captain; his mother was of 
humble origin, and a woman of force and 
piety. His origin, therefore, was not proud 
or important, except for one fact: he was by 
birth a member of the most vigorous class in 
Prussian society —that of the younkers. How 
basic to Prussian institutions this numerous 
body of landholders is, can be understood 
only by long study and close observation 
on the spot. Inheritors of feudal traditions, 
passionate in their devotion to themselves 
and to one another, robust and hardy by rea- 
son of the outdoor life to which their pro- 
fession of agriculture inures them, defiant 
of the rich peasantry beneath them and of 
the higher aristocracy above them, they have 
kept their traditions and their organization 
almost intact since the Thirty Years’ War. 
After that cataclysm they saved their coun- 
try from anarchy by forging the chains 
of the absolutism which it has been so far 
unwilling to throw off, lest confusion of a 
worse kind than the old might ensue. At the 
Union Parliament of 1850, in Erfurt, a mem- 
ber then eminent, and whose name was Stahl, 
declared in a speech of importance: “I am 
proud to be a Prussian younker.” And at the 
moment he had reason to be; for his class, 
that of the landed proprietors, had wrung 
valuable concessions from the crown both in 
Westphalia and in Silesia. Bismarck wrote 
in an album presented to him on the same 
occasion: “Our watchword is not, ‘A united 
state at any price,’ but ‘The independence 
of the Prussian crown at every price.’” The 
juxtaposition of these two ideas gives a com- 
plete view of the younker policy— union and 
privilege. 

The sturdy boy born at Schonhausen to a 
father who gave him his heart and a mother 
who gave him his head had the usual adven- 
tures of such urchins. In infancy he fell into 
the horse-pond, and scrambled out unassisted. 
In childhood he was fascinated by tales of 
war, and could scarcely credit his senses 
when an old family friend told how he had 
been wounded by a cannon-ball. At board- 
ing-school in Berlin he was so homesick that 
the boys determined to duck him, and he con- 
quered his place by a magnificent exhibition 
of swimming when they tried it. He soon be- 
came a leader, displayed great enthusiasm 
for tales of the Trojan war, and, like young 
Bonaparte at Brienne, was captain in the 
snowball fights of the school. In 1830 he 
was confirmed by Schleiermacher, and he 
was wont to refer to the minister’s last 
words of admonition as having made a pro- 
found impression on him, quoting them al- 
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ways in a reverent voice: “ Whatever you do, 
do it for God, and not for men.” 

Thereupon the boy was entered at the 
Gray Cloisters gymnasium, or college. He 
lived in the house of a professor, and proved 
himself an agreeable inmate of the house- 
hold, being amiable and studious, and showing 
little fondness for other companionship than 
that of the family. In school he was not quite 
the same boy; his classmates remembered 
him as provoking mirthful escapades, as de- 
voted to hoaxing, or practical joking, and as 
being domineering, abrupt, haughty, and 
familiar. He was so wild in his talk that 
sometimes he was charged with untruthful- 
ness, and so rash in his conduct that once he 
went to hisfather’s town house in the absence 
of an elder brother who was then in charge, 
and practised with a cavalry pistol in the 
drawing-room. His studies showed a marked 
aptitude for geography and history; he was 
particularly fond of inquiry into early Bran- 
denburg politics and the rise of the Prussian 
monarchy. In 1832 he was marked in Latin 
composition as “clear, but not refined.” 

On Bismarck’s removal to the university 
the strong animal side of his nature was 
given free vent. In three half-years he 
fought twenty-seven student duels. In spite 
of his hard drinking and wild living, he never 
lost his nerve, for he did not in all these en- 
counters receive a single scratch, except that 
which scarred his cheek for life, and came 
from the splinter of a broken sword in the 
hand of a clumsy antagonist. It is told, to 
his credit, that once, at least, he arranged a 
pistol-duel which bade fair to be a danger- 
ous one in such a way that it turned out 
harmless. 

In his college career Bismarck had at- 
tracted some attention as a bright boy, but 
his student years in the university were 
sadly wasted: he almost never attended lec- 
tures, and, finding at the close of the time 
allotted for professional study that his de- 
ficiencies could not possibly be overcome by 
his own efforts, he was compelled to take 
a tutor and pass a cram examination for 
the bar. There appears to have been no 
species of dissipation and folly to which he 
was not addicted, and it was only by the 
exercise of an iron will and an indomitable 
determination that he was saved from the 
disgrace of entire and irretrievable failure at 
the outset of his life-career. There lias been 
an attempt to explain his mad excesses at the 
university and afterward as a natural revolt 
against the hardening to which he was sub- 
jected at his first and only boarding-school, 
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and the stern repression of the Prussian gym- 
nasial system; but they appear rather to have 
been the outbursts of a wild berserker rage, 
not rare in young men of Northern blood and 
birth. Be that as it may, there was no change 
‘in his giddy, thoughtless life when he was 
appointed to a position in the government 
service at Aachen; in fact, he went to such 
lengths in that gay watering-place that he 
was at last terrified by his own excesses, and 
withdrew himself from temptation by secur- 
ing a transfer to the quiet and isolation of 
Potsdam. There his conduct was modified 
in degree but not in quality, and he entered 
on and completed his compulsory military ser- 
vice with no thought of radical change in his 
views of life or in his general line of conduct. 

During the following years he was in- 
trusted with the management of two of the 
farms which formed his father’s estate. He 
proved an able and economical administrator; 
but his life was that of the German country 
squire in the north and west of Prussia as it 
still exists on many estates. Indeed, his do- 
ings soon became notorious throughout the 
country-side, and by an easy transposition of 
letters in the name of the farm on which he 
resided (Kniephof to Kneiphof ) his house was 
known as the “Tavern.” With his boon com- 
panions he rode hard, hunted hard, and drank 
hard. 

But throughout even this portion of his 
career he does not appear for a moment to 
have wavered in a certain confidence as to 
his high destiny, which had meantime sprung 
up and taken possession of him. It is said 
that in 1840 he declared to a young Swedish 
friend, Rodolph Tornerhjelm, that he would 
one day make a harmonious whole out of the 
fragments of Germany. The rising passion 
for distinction was displayed in several ways: 
a fearless rider, though he caught many a 
cropper, he never lost his nerve; he was so 
skilful as a marksman that he could cut the 
heads off the ducks on his pond with a pis- 
tol; and to make sure that no one should 
mistake him for any other of his numerous 
race, he added the territorial designation of 
Schonhausen to his name, writing it thence- 
forth for a time “ Bismarck-Schonhausen.” 
He was, as he remained throughout, a super- 
stitious man: he would never, to the latest day 
of his life, sit as thirteenth at the table; he 
would never begin an enterprise on Friday; 
and after his residence at St. Petersburg he 
wore an iron finger-ring with the inscrip- 
tion, “ Nitschewo” (“Never mind”). 

At the close of this period of country life 
Bismarck was a man of formed mind; there 
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remained only a few experiences to put the 
final content of experience intotheforms. He 
was the country aristocrat that he remained to 
the end: fond of his class; impatient of any 
relation with the majority, except that which 
made the peasantry subservient and servile 
tothe great proprietors; contemptuous of the 
artisan and the masses in city life, with their 
aspirations for a share both in politics and in 
the well-being already secured by farmers and 
tradespeople; devoted to the institutions of 
church and state, which seemed central to 
the social order that he wished to main- 
tain. He hated democracy to the end, and 
socialism of any degree was his abomination. 
In 1845 his father died. Unlike his wife, 
Captain von Bismarck had nourished social 
aspirations, and had cherished his petty 
nobility. He was gentle in his manners, and 
fond of literature. From him the great son 
took his pride of aristocracy. Mme. von 
Bismarck, on the other hand, was a plain 
woman, devoted to her family and her church. 
Wise, ambitious, and haughty, she gave her 
son the narrow but yet intense clarity of 
vision which made him the man of unbend- 
ing purpose. If good were to come to 
anybody, it must come, according to the 
Bismarckian theory, not by the agitation of 
that which is hopelessly low, but by the be- 
nign interference of higher powers, human 
or divine. This the young man saw, or be- 
lieved he saw, to be the pivotal principle of 
the German universe. He then took firm 
hold, and neither faltered nor turned aside. 

Not long after his father’s death, Bismarck 
met by accident, at the wedding ceremonies 
of common friends, the lady who a year later, 
in July, 1847, became his wife. The Putt- 
kamer family, to which she belonged, was 
somewhat higher in the social hierarchy than 
that of the Bismarcks. Moreover, they were 
peculiarly select as representatives of a beau- 
tiful type of old-fashioned Pietists: they lived 
simply and unostentatiously on their exten- 
sive estates, in the closest paternal relations 
with their peasantry, and cherished above all 
else the traditions of an ideal which can best 
be described as that of a Christian or, at 
least, a Lutheran Arcadia. Their consterna- 
tion was great at the thought of the wild and 
imperious young Bismarck entering their 
family. But the obstacle disappeared when 
the suitor presented himself to the father 
and mother, and they discerned in him cer- 
tain qualities which seemed to show that his 
faults had been largely those of boisterous 
strength, and that his heart was as capacious 
as his giant form would indicate. 
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The marriage was as idyllic as the circum- 
stances under which it took place. “You 
have no idea what that woman has made of 
me,” were the husband’s confidential words 
to an intimate friend, in later life. Primarily 
the excellent woman who was destined to be 
a princess shone by her piety, her sympathy, 
and her hard, practical common sense. She 
had the devotion of her class to the life-work 
of her husband, which she quickly grasped 
as being that of diplomacy. At once she be- 
came a diplomat herself, guiding the stormy 
nature to which she had joined her fortunes, 
and never seeking to drive it. 

The religious side of Bismarck’s nature 
began to develop at once, and the develop- 
ment was continuous. With its progress 
came a sense of high duty which supplanted 
to a certain extent the notion of destiny, 
blind and fatalistic. This assorted perfectly 
with the Calvinistic conception of charac- 
ter, which, as is not generally known, con- 
trolled the thought of the Hohenzollerns, 
who began as Calvinists, and remain so, in 
some respects, at this hour. Free will (his 
own) and fate, or divine providence, were 
and remained the fundamental ideas of the 
German unifier, as they are and will be those 
of his successor, the present Emperor. It is 
also interesting to remember that Schleier- 
macher was trained a Moravian, and to know 
that Bismarck always read devotional Mora- 
vian books before retiring at night. He had 
the conviction of a Hebrew prophet as to his 
mission, and the unmovable sense of what 
Frederick the Great called his “cursed ob- 
ligation and duty.” “Did I not believe in a 
divine ordinance,” were his words, in 1870, 
“which has destined this German nation for 
good and great things, I would never have 
taken up my calling”; and these were, as far 
as we can judge, the thoughts of his inmost 
heart. That they are the words of absolute 
sincerity appears to be further corroborated 
by a letter to his wife, which a few years since 
was printed by a confidential friend. “The 
day before yesterday,” he wrote, “I gazed 
with mingled sadness and the wisdom born 
of maturer years upon the scenes of former 
folly [Aachen]. I do not know how I endured 
those days. Were I to live now as then, with- 
out God, without you, without children, it 
seems to me that life would be no better 
worth than to be cast off like a soiled gar- 
ment; and yet the majority of my acquain- 
tance are as I was, and continue to live so.” 

Bismarck is an illustrious example of how 
opportunity and the man interact upon each 
other. He was not the maker of the condi- 
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tions under which he worked, but he took 
those conditions as he found them, and, like 
our own Lincoln, transformed them accord- 
ing to the temper of the people with whom 
he had to deal. The passion for constitu- 
tional government, coupled with the ac- 
companying practical, popular good sense 
characteristic of Western nations, did not 
exist in Prussia: its beginnings had been 
stamped out by the bitterness of the Napo- 
leonic era, as far as the majority of the 
upper classes were concerned; the numerous 
liberals of the country were doctrinaires, and 
unharmonious in the spasmodic efforts which 
they made from time to time to secure their 
liberties. Throughout his lifetime Bismarck 
considered the Germans unfit for any form of 
government except paternalism as modified 
by the younker principle: “ Bleibt der Konig 
absolut, so lang er unsern Willen thut” 
(“The king remains absolute as long as he 
does our will”). This paternalism, he felt, 
should be inclusive and strong. His personal 
greatness lay in the fact that, although born 
a younker, he had an instinct that the per- 
manence of his class and of the Prussian 
monarchy depended on the will of the great 
middle stratum of society. Accordingly, he 
was like a sleuth-hound to track popular 
opinion to its lair, and so he was able to 
mark not only its present form, but its com- 
ing demands. This was the more remarkable 
since in an absolute monarchy, which Prussia 
virtually was, the means of feeling the popu- 
lar pulse are most imperfect. It was this 
pursuit of the general will that made Bis- 
marck first the typical German and then the 
cosmopolitan aristocrat which he showed 
himself to be at the end, as, for example, in 
the famous conversation with Thiers, which 
brought the peace negotiations of 1870 to a 
triumphant conclusion. 

The expulsion of Bismarck from office and 
the extinction of his power had in them 
a basic element of tragic and retributive 
justice, like that which forms the basic ele- 
ment in the Greek dramatists. The figure of 
the ruthless, domineering, trusted, power- 
ful minister is prehistoric and heroic. He 
scarcely knew his own imperiousness. There 
could be no one near his seat, not even his 
sovereign. The final arbiter, with all power 
concentrated in his own hands, he could 
tolerate nothing but complaisant subordi- 
nates, and these he discarded like old clothes 
when he had used them. Pleading legitimacy 
as the foundation-stone of Hohenzollern 
power, he turned away the Hanoverians, 
and others just as legitimate, when it 
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suited his purposes. An absolutist at one 
time, and a liberal at another, he favored 
universal suffrage in order to make the em- 
pire popular, and was free-trader or protec- 
tionist by turns to obtain a majority for the 
measures he thought essential to German 
strength and union. A fierce anti-clerical, 
he abandoned his notorious “conflict of cul- 
ture” with little regret, in order to win back 
the troublesome Catholic party. With cer- 
tain definite, clear-cut, comprehensive ideas, 
he could be inconsistent in what he thought 
minor matters of conduct and principle with- 
out a consciousness of immorality sufficient 
to disturb his sincere piety in the slightest 
degree. As he saw events from his watch- 
tower, the new era was dawning; a higher 
civilization was fighting for existence. Woe 
to the petty concepts of behavior and mo- 
rality, rooted in the habit and thought of a 
passing age, if they could not clear the way 
for the chariot of Germany as she hastened to 
take her place at the barrier among the con- 
testants for supremacy in the international 
race of the twentieth century! He lived to 
see the flag fall for a fair start. He must 
have felt that his political philosophy was as 
transcendent, in its way, as was the intellec- 
tual philosophy of Kant in the age which had 
made his own possible. 

Many theories were advanced at the time 
to account for Bismarck’s retirement from 
office. In the main, they all elaborated the 
one thought of incompatibility between sov- 
ereign and minister, and sought for the point 
where strain ended in break. It was said that 
William II was indifferent to the Russian alli- 
ance, while Bismarck thought it cardinal; that 
William I had always forewarned his minis- 
ter of any impending change of policy or ac- 
tion, and that William II did not; that William 
II was a would-be socialist, while Bismarck, 
though willing to alleviate the hard lot of 
the laborer by government aid, was stub- 
bornly orthodox in his economic views; that 
the two were at opposite poles in regard to 
acolonial and commercial policy of expansion, 
which was the apple of the young Emperor’s 
eye; that, finally, the labor conference which 
William II was determined to hold was a topic 
of disdainful and contemptuous remark for 
Bismarck on very inopportune occasions. 
Probably there was truth in all these ex- 
planations. It iscertain that the first William 
was dignified and compliant, while the second 
was, when younger, headstrong and immov- 
able. He was determined to be what he has 
made himself— emperor, king, and premier, 
first in both the military and civil affairs of 
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Prussia, and thus of all Germany, and, as he 
believes, likewise of Europe and of the world. 
But, even so, the dramatic element was still 
foremost. Louis XIV said of Mazarin: “I 
know not what I would have done had he 
lived longer.” Yet Mazarin, while loving 
power, also loved his tapestries, his art ob- 
jects, and his paintings; in fact, his chief re- 
gret, on dying, was that he had to leave 
so much beauty, which was his very own, be- 
hind him. With Bismarck, the love of power 
was absorbing, and replaced art, refinement, 
beauty, possession. For this reason he had 
been intolerant of the enlightened and some- 
what un-German liberalism of the unfortu- 
nate Frederick III, and had supported the 
younger William against his father. There 
was an aboriginal, primitive retribution when 
the protégé discarded his protector. There 
could be no Ego et rex meus for the last Hoh- 
enzollern if he were to remain true to the 
traditions of his house. “Two stars keep not 
their motion in one sphere. . . . The hour 
is come to end the one of us.” 

Bismarck’s behavior, on retirement, had a 
certain Homeric quality, natural and child- 
like, rather than modern and self-restrained, 
as was that of Beaconsfield in similar circum- 
stances. It is said that, on observing the ova- 
tion which he received when quitting Berlin 
for Friedrichsruhe, the fallen chancellor re- 
marked: “The Hohenzollerns made Prussia; 
I made the German Empire.” This was pre- 
cisely the gist of the rupture. The young 
Emperor did not intend this claim to be so 
far generally allowed that it should become a 
historical tenet. He has persistently asserted 
in word and deed that the founder of the Ger- 
man Empire was his grandfather. Even in 
his rescript published over Bismarck’s bier 
he vows to maintain what “the great chan- 
cellor under William the Great created.” 
The question is one of those which depends 
for its solution on the point of view. If the 
monarch is to be credited with the acts of all 
his subjects, then William I was the founder 
of German unity; if the sovereign has the 
strength of the advisers chosen and kept in 
power by him, again William I must be re- 
garded as the welder of the German peoples 
into one; if the father enjoys all the glory of 
his son, then William I wears the crown of 
the great unifier. There are those who hon- 
estly hold these views. History, I think, will 
say that the times were ripe, that the King of 
Prussia was willing to serve the popular will, 
that Frederick III was eager to embody it, 
and that Bismarck was the executor of it. 
The great chancellor was only one of the 
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founders of the German Empire; his activ- 
ities in diplomacy, in parliament, in adminis- 
tration, both civiland military, forced him into 
a prominence where he overshadowed others 
whose initial and persistent force was equal 
to his own. His preéminence was further 
established in his own mind by such occur- 
rences as when his resignation was returned 
by the “old Emperor,” as he is lovingly 
designated in Germany, with the word 
“Never” written over the face. With the 
world at large, Bismarck believed that, like 
Richelieu and Mazarin, he held his seat for 
life, and, what is more, that he had raised 
up a son to perpetuate the family place and 
power. The work of the French statesmen 
had lasted for two centuries; why not his? 
Hence the absolute incredulity with which 
he regarded the possibility of Germany’s get- 
ting on without him. When the unwelcome 
truth finally forced itself upon the stubborn 
mind, his conduct was neither dignified nor 
wise. He sought and found a newspaper in 
the columns of which he could make spite- 
ful revelations and print hurtful innuendos. 
By indiscreet — perhaps a worse epithet might 
be used—by indiscreet publications of state 
secrets, he sought to perplex the politics of 
his successor, and on one occasion gave a 
staggering blow to the Triple Alliance, of 
which he was himself the creator, and which 
he considered essential to the duration of 
peace, a condition without which the consoli- 
dation of the German Empire might be ar- 
rested, if not thwarted. When not thus 
engaged, Bismarck has spent much time in 
the expression of a pain too terrible for con- 
cealment. The poet Sophocles makes Phi- 
loctetes, on the island of Lemnos, when 
deprived of his son by Ulysses, thus cry 
out: “How hast thou wronged me! How 
hast thou deceived me! Thou hast taken 
away my life with yonder bow.” The man of 
many wiles calmly replies: “’T is Zeus, I tell 
you, monarch of this isle, who thus hath 
willed. I am his minister.” 

Exactly this has been the attitude of the 
present Emperor. His pleas of divine right 
have sounded strange to our ears. He who 
makes them knows his people far better 
than we can possibly do, and the material 
with which he has had to deal is well sampled 
by certain phases of Bismarck’s character 
and conduct. When the leading social classes 
of a people are not far from fatalistic in their 
view of destiny, their own in particular, the 
shrewd man formulates himself and his mis- 
sion as a paragraph of the fatalistic creed. 
Bismarck had his day of success in that 
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direction. The Emperor is in this respect, as 
in many others, the shrewd minister’s true 
successor and his consistent follower. Like 
King George III of Great Britain, Emperor 
William II of Germany is his own prime 
minister, “a king indeed.” Like his prede- 
cessor in that ruling function, he is a man 
of strong will and original judgment. He has 
convinced the Germans of his devotion to 
their interests, and of his general sanity; can 
he convince the world of his wisdom and 
strength? Whatever other charges have 
been made against him, it has never been 
said that he was not an apt pupil of the man 
of iron and blood, or that he was ever dis- 
loyal or crooked. The truth is that the long 
period of disunion, and the intense though 
short struggle for nationality from which 
Germany was emerging in the days of Bis- 
marck’s activity and in those of William II’s 
accession to the throne, did not leave her in 
thesamestage of modern development as that 
of contemporary nations. For a parallel we 
must go to the age of Elizabeth in England, or 
to that of Louis XIVin France. We shall find 
the same stern purpose, the same willingness 
to sacrifice personal to national liberty, the 
same devotion to a sovereign as the expres- 
sion of unity, the same conviction of destiny, 
the same charity to minor faults for the sake 
of great purposes, the same cultivation of 
inherited strength and disregard of cosmo- 
politan ideas, the same overweening self-con- 
fidence, the same devotion to the expansion of 
national influence. Nationality once estab- 
lished beyond a peradventure, it is likely that 
the Teutonic passion for religious, civil, and 
political liberty will assert -itself, and fight 
until in those respects all Germany is on a 
level with the most advanced nations of the 
world. This must, however, be expected with 
some reserves, because Prussia, whose hege- 
mony in Germany is well assured for an in- 
definite period, is not by any means a pure 
German land: it has a large intermixture of 
Slavonic blood in the veins of its populations, 
and, like many other countries which found 
their yearnings for religious liberty satisfied 
by Lutheranism, notably those of Scandi- 
navia, has displayed from the first a persistent 
tendency to a highly centralized and military 
government. In all historical development 
due allowance must be made for that mys- 
terious thing which we call inherited ten- 
dency. 

The scraps of information about Bismarck 
which have reached the outside world during 
his latter years in no way changed the general 
estimate of his character formed long previ- 
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ously. Perhaps the best idea of what the peo- 
ple as a whole thought of him can be formed 
from the presents they sent. The people of 
Jever have had the monopoly of furnishing 
a hundred and one plovers’ eggs on every 
birthday. A famous Munich brewer presented 
a gorgeously carved beer-keg full of his best, 
with two mugs of great value, one silver, 
one porcelain—the latter probably because 
of the connoisseur’s preference for its use. 
Again, an organ-maker offered a tuneful pipe 
set to the normal, because the chancellor 
had so long “given the note to Europe.” A 
whip-maker forwarded a whip, “to keep the 
people in order.” The German colony of Con- 
stantinople sent a sword of honor, the blade 
of which had belonged to the famous Ali of 
Janina. Most of the presents have been 
cigars, brandy, and pipes: the tastes of the 
recipient were well known. On one occasion a 
manufacturer of brushés sent a brush, the 
bristles of which were arranged to form the 
initials of the prince’s name—“ to remove the 
dust from his own clothes, and dust and mag- 
gots from the imperial mantle of Germany.” 
When a subscription paper was passed 
around the docks of one of the seaport 
towns, a certain wharfinger set down his 
name for twenty marks (five dollars); and 
when amazement was expressed at his ability 
to pay such a sum, he replied with an answer 
drawn from experience, that of course he 
could not pay it, but that he expected to 
pass a day in prison for each mark until the 
sum was made up. Once Bismarck received 
a dog-sofa, with appropriate covers, for the 
imperial Great Dane, Tyras. Again, —and the 
best may be the last given,—the school in- 
spectors of a small] city sent a telegram, the 
body of which was simply: “Sirach x, verse 
5.” The passage, when found, ran: “The 
successes of a ruler are in the hands of God, 
and he giveth him a good chancellor.” It is 
interesting to compare this with a letter of 
Motley from Varzin, in which exactly the 
sentiment and almost the identical words are 
reported from the conversation of the man 
himself. Finally, the superstitious feeling 
of the Prussian minister and the Prussian 
people is expressed in the popular enumer- 
ation of “threes” as marking the child of 
destiny: third child himself, three children 
born to him; three times in Prussian Parlia- 
ment; three times ambassador; had served 
three Hohenzollerns; conquered three ene- 
mies of his country; had three titles, gentle- 
man, count, prince; had three residences, 
Berlin, Friedrichsruhe, Varzin; made the 
league of three emperors, and of three great 
VoL. LVI.—105. 
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powers; had fought three factions, conser- 
vatives, liberals, and Catholics; and his coat 
of arms was a trefoil. 

A clerical journalist of Paris paid a visit 
to the retired prince in 1890, and found in 
him the instincts of the statesman still vig- 
orous. The force of his bodily powers did 
not seem in the least abated. He was still 
an enormous eater, such dainties as caviar, 
plovers’ eggs, and smoked meats being his 
appetizers, consumed before entering on the 
serious business of the meal. Of his wine- 
cellars he was very proud, and his acquain- 
tance with them was complete both theoreti- 
cally and practically. In all weathers he took 
a long daily ride on a spirited horse as a pre- 
ventive of rheumatism. He was far from be- 
ing reticent, and, in fact, conversed freely 
on the historical events of his lifetime. 
Among other things, he said that Napoleon 
III was ignorant of history and statistics: 
he had actually proposed that Italy, Ger- 
many, and France should combine to drive 
England from the Mediterranean! To estab- 
lish his personal credit, Bismarck declared 
that he had refused toattack France, in 1867, 
because her chassepots were not ready (!); 
that he had tried to prevent war in 1870, 
and had helped to protect Paris against the 
commune; but that Alsace-Lorraine was ab- 
solutely essential to the safety of united 
Germany. Asa warning against the Franco- 
Russian alliance, he put the hypothesis that 


‘if it should crush Germany, what then? Rus- 


sia would devour France. This idea was bor- 
rowed from the political prognostication 
made concerning the first Napoleon, that 
having halved the world with Russia, he 
would turn and rend his partner. 
Bismarck’s feelings toward the United 
States have been of a composite character. 
Ontheone hand, hesawwith dismaythe extent 
and quality of German emigration. A landed 
proprietor himself, he could not but sympa- 
thize with his fellow-younkers, whose peasant 
villages were partly and in many cases en- 
tirely deserted by their inhabitants. Labor 
becoming scarce and dear; American and 
English agricultural machinery forced on 
unwilling buyers, who fretted under the 
compulsory use of what tliey could not easily 
manipulate; prices of farm products no longer 
assured by the demands of a home market, 
but subjected to the fluctuations of a world 
market in which the United States are the 
controlling dealer—all these things gave him 
pain and anxiety. He suffered, too, along 
with his class. As a patriot he felt it like- 
wise to be a grave matter that so many 
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thousands should evade their military ser- 
vice, and still more grave that millions should 
substantiate the saying that Germans had 
little patriotism, exemplifying, in the ease 
with which they acquired new citizenship, 
the motto: Ubi bene, bi patria (“ My father- 
land is where I am prosperous”). The pros- 
perity and contentedness of the German- 
American were a menace to the institutions 
under which he had been neither prosperous 
nor contented. He also saw that the grow- 
ing industries of the United States would 
make them a dangerous rival of Germany in 
the coming struggle for commercial suprem- 
acy with Great Britain. 

On the other hand, two of Bismarck’s 
warmest friendships were with Americans 
—Bancroft and Motley. It was by his fa- 
vor solely that the existing emigration and 
citizenship treaties between the German Em- 
pire and the United States were negotiated, 
through Bancroft. In 1869 there was a sus- 
picious outburst in the public prints of both 
continents against the American historian. 
This Bismarck attributed to the combined 
hostility of England and of the German 
particularists. Accordingly, he wrote to 
Motley with the frankness of intimate ac- 
quaintance, begging him to do what he could 
to prevent the threatened removal of his 
friend. His language in speaking of Bancroft 
is remarkable: “He represents practically 
the same great process of development in 
which Moses, the Christian revelation, and 
the Reformation appear as stages, and in 
opposition to which the Cesarean power of 
ancient and modern times, the clerical and 
dynastic prejudices of the people, offer every 
hindrance, including that of calumniating an 
honest and ideal minister like Bancroft.” 

In 1888 Bismarck quoted, during the course 
of a famous speech, a line of the ballad, “In 
good old colony times, when we were roguish 
chaps,” and said: “This I learned from my 
dear deceased friend, John Motley.” The 
friendship of the two men was of the finest 
kind, resting on the intimacy which springs 
from early acquaintance and reciprocal 
esteem, with such essential differences of 
temper and training as make intercourse 
stimulating. In their too infrequent letters 
may be found a cordiality and confidence 
which are delightful. From them, as much as 
from any other source, glimpses of the Ger- 
man statesman’s inmost mind can beobtained, 
and the talk which Motley reported in letters 
to his family shows Bismarck, the man, in a 
clear light. As his American friend saw 
him, the German statesman seemed to him- 
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self to be walking in a dream over which he 
had no control; this life was guided from 
above; what he had done and was doing was 
the work of Providence, and not of man. 
His instruments were a cause not only of 
anxiety, but of mirth. Parliament he called 
the “ House of Phrases”; but he also spoke, 
in the period of his isolation, of “this sullen 
life.” In a humorous letter of 1863, written 
half in English, half in German, he describes 
a debate over a treaty with Belgium, con- 
cerning the adoption of which there was 
entire unanimity of opinion. But this was 
not enough: every man had his own reason, 
and was determined to thrust it down the 
throat of every other. Hencea terrific battle 
of words—“ real German, alas! ‘ Streit um des 
Kaiser's Bart,’ ‘querelle d’ Allemand.’ Some- 
thing of the same you Anglo-Saxon Yankees 
have, too. Do you really know exactly why 
you wage war so madly with each other? 
Certainly everybody does not; but yet you 
strike each other dead ‘con amore’; that is 
just a part of the affair. Your fights are 
bloody, ours are wordy. These talkative 
creatures can verily not rule Prussia. I 
have to bear the brunt of opposition; they 
have too little sense and too much. confi- 
dence, stupid and bold.” It may be re- 
marked, in passing, that there was, and is, 
an ineradicable conviction in German minds 
that the War of the Rebellion was bloody 
beyond necessity, and prodigal of human 
life. 

Bismarck’s chief service in his parliamen- 
tary career was the point he touched in his 
letter: he personally and truly represented 
the tendency and instinct -of the whole 
people, and in expressing this by legislation 
he was inexorable. It was in 1884 that Mot- 
ley wrote to his daughter: “Bismarck is a 
man of great talent and of iron will. Proba- 
bly no man living knows him more intimately 
than I do. He, too, believes in his work as 
thoroughly as Mohammed or Charlemagne, 
or those types of tyranny, our Puritan fore- 
fathers, ever believed in theirs.” But this 
will, were it of steel or adamant, would have 
been broken had it run counter and athwart 
that of the German people; indeed, the break 
came only when the Prussians began to sus- 
pect that the house of Bismarck had designs 
on the absolute sovereignty of the Hohen- 
zollerns. 

The legend will soon begin to form about 
the figure of Bismarck. It seems well for his 
fame that he did not continue in power un- 
til his death. As the perspective becomes 
longer and the dimensions clearer, he will 














be seen to be the giant man he was, but not 
in the constructive ability so often attributed 
to him during his lifetime. His grandeur is 
not mainly personal; it is chiefly racial and 
national. He had the gifts of the seer and 
of the manager combined in singular felicity 
of proportion; and he used them with the 
force, the instinct, and the limitations of the 
strongly marked individuality which char- 
acterizes the class into which he was born. 
The pursuit of his policy by his successor is 
no tribute to him, or, at best, an unwilling 
one. The Emperor is an arch-younker. 
The Bismarck method is inherited and na- 
tional. The question is, How far can it be 
carried throughout all Germany? Either 
Prussia must by its means Prussianize all 
other German lands, and find room over the 
sea for their expansion into colonial life, or 
else the reflex action of a united Germany 
upon Prussia will inhibit the further exten- 
sion of military and divine-right royalty, and 
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modify the old Prussian system of which 
Bismarck and the Emperor William II have 
been the modern exponents and apostles. It 
is probable that to the absolutist age of Ger- 
many will succeed that of internal agitation 
and reform, and that in time the same ideas 
of law and liberty which rule elsewhere will 
come to their own in a land that needed a 
conquering royal house and an iron chan- 
cellor for the acquisition of that strong 
nationality without which no people can 
enter the modern federation of nations with 
a fair chance of holding its own for lan- 
guage, religion, and institutions. The last- 
ing and sufficient greatness of Bismarck’s 
name will finally consist in the high renown 
of having been the man of his time and 
his people. In that capacity he was the 
leader of German progress—a progress 
along the line of tradition, but not prog- 
ress through the introduction of new and 
vivifying ideas. 











A MISTAKE IN THE BIRD-MARKET. 


BY SARAH PIATT. 


PERSIAN in the market-place 
Longed for, and so took home, a wren. 
Yes, his was but a common case; 
Such always are the ways of men! 


Once his, the brown bird pleased him not; 
Almost he wished it would take wing. 
He loosed the cage-door, and forgot 
The dark, unsinging, lonely thing. 


Night came, and touched with wind and dew 
(Alone there in the dim moonshine) 

A rose that at the window grew— 

- And oh, that sudden song divine! 


His children started from their sleep, 
Their Orient eyes with rapture lit; 


Their pale young mother hid to weep; 


Their father did not care a whit. 


He only heard the impassioned wail 
From that small prison overhead. 
“My wren is but a nightingale! 


I ’ll wring its noisy throat!” 


he said. 
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THE TRANS-MISSISSIPPIANS AND THEIR FAIR 
AT OMAHA. } 


BY ALBERT SHAW. 


\’ EBRASKA, like Kansas, has suffered in 
i‘ its outside reputation from the fact that 
the name covers a large range of territory 
in which conditions are far from being uni- 
form. Eastern Kansas is very much like 
Missouri in its endowments of soil and cli- 
mate. In like manner, eastern Nebraska does 
not differ materially from western Iowa. It 
has not only great fertility of soil, but also a 
sufficient amount of rainfall, usually distrib- 
uted in such a way as to favor the produc- 
tion, year after year, of large crops of cereals 
and grasses. Western Nebraska, on the other 
hand, like western Kansas, lies beyond the 
limit of sufficient regular rainfall, and it is 
not a safe farming country, except in those 
portions which can be irrigated. In the 
earlier days—that is to say, in the sixties, 
after the war, and in the seventies—these 
regions were the home of great herds of 
cattle. But the railroads had pressed across 
them, and they were in due time surveyed 
and opened to settlement, partly by the land- 
grant railroads, and partly, under the pre- 
emption and homestead laws, by the United 
States Land Office. There had been a great 
boom in Western farm-lands, and not merely 
scores of thousands but hundreds of thou- 
sands of people had been moving westward, 
particularly from the older farm-lands of 
Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, and Iowa, with 
many, of course, from Ohio, Indiana, and 
States farther east. The State immigration 
bureaus of the West at that time were 
vying with the land agents of the railroad 
companies in efforts to populate the prairies. 
The Red River valley, on the eastern edge of 
North Dakota, and the Sioux valley, together 
with a few tiers of counties of South Dakota, 
have a reasonable certainty of sufficient rain- 
fall for the safe growth of cereals. But the 
western part of the Dakotas, as of Nebraska 
and Kansas, belongs to the region of graz- 
ing rather than to the safe farming belt of 
the Mississippi valley. There was a theory 
current, however, that the once recognized 
“Great American Desert” had always been 
a myth, and that in any case the climate had 
been rapidly changing with the movement 
of population westward, so that rainfall 
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might be confidently expected throughout 
Kansas, Nebraska, and the Dakotas—in 
their central and western regions as well as 
along the eastern borders. 

The population grew very rapidly. There 
was great spirit and ambition in those new 
communities. They saw no reason why they 
should wait a single year to enjoy the full 
benefits of American civilization. On the 
contrary, starting anew, it seemed to them 
reasonable to believe that life ought to be 
lived on a higher plane than in the less pro- 
gressive neighborhoods from which they had 
come. The constant influx of people brought 
a certain amount of ready money. The spec- 
ulation in town sites became a great business. 
Excellent hotels were built to accommodate 
prospectors and real-estate agents, and it 
was found extremely. easy to float issues of 
county and municipal bonds on the Eastern 
market, with the proceeds of which issues 
pretentious county court-houses were rapidly 
constructed, and bridges were built across 
streams—most of which, unfortunately, were 
almost. always the dry beds of watercourses. 
Excellent school-houses were built, also, with 
careful regard for modern ideas, and every- 
body believed that old-fashioned pioneering 
hardships were as unnecessary as they were 
out of date. 

A good many people, it is true, imitated 
the earliest of the ante-railroad pioneers, and 
lived for a while in sod houses and dugouts. 
But the accommodating agent of the East- 
ern farm-loan companies was at hand, and 
it was fascinatingly easy for the newcomer 
who had bought a quarter-section from the 
railroad, or had preémpted or homesteaded 
government land, to borrow a good large 
sum on mortgage with which to build a 
comfortable frame house and a barn, and to 
stock up with a variety of modern farm- 
machinery. Moreover, if the sum realized 
on the land had not been sufficient to do 
more thanerect the buildings and the barbed- 
wire fences, then the great farm-machinery 
houses were exceedingly accommodating, and 
were ready to take the farmers’ notes, paya- 
ble in a series of annual instalments. These 
notes, of course, drew a good round rate of 


















































interest, and the price for the machinery 
when sold in this way was considerably 
larger than the “spot cash” price. All this 
was based upon the idea that the land was 
really valuable and could be sold at any time 
for from ten to twenty dollars per acre, or 
even more. And these valuations rested 
upon the accepted notion that the land 
would produce good crops of corn, wheat, 
oats, and hay, which could be sold at profita- 
ble prices, or fed to live stock with the re- 
sult of a still greater profit. 

The reaction came when it slowly but 
inevitably dawned upon the mass of the 
population that the country could not be 
relied upon to produce crops. Now and then 
the promise of a great crop was almost ful- 
filled; the wheat-heads swelled out; the har- 
vest-time approached; and then perhaps a 
scorching simoon from the southwest shriv- 
eled up the whole crop before it matured. 
Or else a drought came earlier, and the heads 
of the cereals never filled out at all with the 
milky kernels. At certain times one cause 
was assigned, at other times another; but 
year after year the crops failed. It was not 
a farming country. Some men held on longer 
than others, but the majority gave up hope 
when the demonstration had become rea- 
sonably complete. 

We shall probably never know just how 
many people who had lived in the vicinity of 
these fine new court-houses, high schools, 
iron bridges, and other appurtenances of a 
progressive era in the western part of the 
States that I have named, deserted their 
homes, whether in town or on the farm, and 
went back to the States from which they 
had come. It is possible that the number 
approached a million. But, even if there 
were not more than five or six hundred 
thousand, that was enough to constitute a 
tremendous movement, having a far-reach- 
ing effect. Theland-mortgage companies had 
sold the Nebraska or Kansas loans, either 
directly or through the medium of the com- 
pany’s own debentures, to savings-banks and 
small investors in New England and the 
East. The companies failed, and the inves- 
tors for the most part had lost their invest- 
ment. This was quite as true of those whose 
mortgages were secured upon houses and 
buildings in the county towns as upon the 
farm-lands; and not only were the holders 
of private mortgages thus affected, but also 
in very many cases those who had invested 
in the bonds of the new counties and new 
municipalities found their investment worth- 
less. Those splendid high-school buildings 
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were still standing out on the prairies, but 
the people had gone away, and nobody was 
left to pay the taxes with which to meet the 


interest on the school bonds. Where the 
lands were foreclosed by the Eastern mort- 
gage-holders, they soon found that there was 
no profit in their paying heavy taxes for the 
benefit of the holders of bonds which had 
been issued to construct abandoned school- 
houses, deserted court-houses, and other pub- 
lic buildings. The refugees, who had suffered 
untold hardships before they had abandoned 
their farms on the plains, having lost every- 
thing and returned to what they called 
“God’s country,” had no longer any pride in 
maintaining the credit of western Nebraska 
and Kansas. On the other hand, the Eastern 
holders of mortgages and of county, school, 
and municipal bonds were even more harsh 
in their denunciation of a region that had 
repudiated its obligations. 

It had all been one huge mistake. Agri- 
cultural Nebraska and agricultural Kansas 
were in fact no more to be blamed for the 
failure to turn a grazing region into a farm- 
ing district than were any of the States 
farther east. But since the names “ Kansas” 
and “ Nebraska” had been stretched over so 
wide a territory, as I remarked at the begin- 
ning, it came to pass that there was much 
injustice done through the failure of out- 
siders to make due discrimination. I do not 
know how many farmers abandoned western 
Nebraska, nor how large a shrinkage there 
was in the population of the towns which 
had been built up to serve the agricultural 
community. But it is possible that the 
plight of western Nebraska was never quite 
so lamentable as that of western Kansas, 
from which two hundred and fifty thousand 
people are said to have been beaten back by 
drought and heat and the total failure of the 
country to succumb to the endeavor to re- 
duce it to an agricultural régime. Perhaps 
western Nebraska lost from one hundred 
and fifty to two hundred thousand people. 

The reaction could not seriously affect 
agriculture in the eastern part of Nebraska 
or Kansas, but it must inevitably have 
affected the larger towns, for reasons read- 
ily understood. Omaha and Kansas City, 
like St. Paul and Minneapolis, for example, 
were the great distributing-points for im- 
mense areas of territory. So long as “ West- 
ward ho!” was the inspiriting cry, crowds of 
people from points farther east—many of 
them immigrants from Europe—were con- 
verging at Omaha, to be distributed through 
western Nebraska, the Dakotas, and else- 
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where. Most of these people brought some 
money with them. Still more of them, after 
locating on the land, were able to borrow 
money, which aggregated great sums, by the 
simple process of signing their names to 
mortgages. These sums of money were 
forthwith expended—millions upon millions 
of dollars—for lumber with which to build 
houses, for farm-machinery, and for all sorts 
of supplies. The city of Omaha must needs 
have prospered very materially and increased 
its population rapidly by reason of its oppor- 
tunity to supply these hundreds of thousands 
of newcomers with the wares that were sent 
out by the jobbers of groceries, dry-goods, 
clothing, boots and shoes, hardware, farm- 
implements, and every sort of material 
needed in the creation of those hundreds of 
new villages and tens of thousands of new 
farmsteads. 

When the reaction came, those hundreds 
of thousands of newcomers, having spent 
all the money they could borrow, and having 
no visible means of support by reason of the 
continual failure of their crops, ceased to 
make demands upon Omaha merchants, ex- 
cept as they asked contributions to supply 
them with seed-grain for one more forlorn 
gamble with a capricious climate. Then the 
merchants began to realize that the disas- 
trous experiment of trying to turn a grazing 
country into a farming country was in the 
long run a bad thing also for a city like 
Omaha. The outfitting business had largely 
ceased. The great immigrant trains, which 
had poured thousands of people into Omaha 
as the gateway to the railroad lands and gov- 
ernment lands that had been so extensively 
and alluringly advertised, brought a steadily 
diminishing stream, until finally the move- 
ment was virtually dried up. The eastward 
return tide was not profitable to Omaha. It 
furnished only opportunities for the allevia- 
tion of dire‘distress. Many of the people who 
returned had friends in the East who paid 
their railroad-fares. But the majority of 
them probably made their way back, gaunt 
and hungry themselves, in creaking wagons 
drawn by thin horses that had forgotten the 
taste of oats and corn. The process was in- 
evitable. We need not dwell upon the grim 
and harrowing details. 

These last few years have been witness- 
ing a gradual readjustment of things. Asa 
grazing country under great syndicates and 


cattle barons in the early days, western | 


Nebraska, like the similar regions of Kansas 
and Dakota, had been a source of considera- 
ble wealth, and had brought no reproach upon 
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the fair name and fame of the State. It was 
only when the cattle barons had been driven 
off the public lands (which, in truth, they 
had taken without due right or recompense) 
that the chapter of disaster fairly began. 
The homestead system had no proper place 
on those plains. The land departments of 
the land-grant railroad companies, and still 
more the land authorities of the Interior 
Department of the government of the 
United States, ought to have known better 
than to induce hundreds of thousands of in- 
nocent people to locate farms on quarter- 
section blocks in that part of the country. 
Congress ought to have sharply discrimi- 
nated between the lands fit for agriculture 
and those suitable only for cattle-grazing. 
The “barons” certainly ought not to have 
been allowed to seize the watercourses and 
thus to monopolize great tracts of hinter- 
land; but the government itself ought to 
have adopted some equitable plan for giving 
the largest possible access to the water, 
while disposing of the grazing land in tolera- 
bly large tracts for the only use that could 
reasonably be made of the country. 

The process of liquidation has been going 
on apace. Foreclosures, tax sales, the buy- 
ing up of defaulted mortgages—these and 
other methods are clearing up the titles, and 
the land is coming into the possession of men 
who are restoring it to its only possible use. 
The ranges are not so vast as they were in 
the pre-agricultural period, because the pres- 
ent-day cattle-ranges are in the main made 
up of lands which the cattle-grazers actually 
own, and for the possession of which they 
have expended money, time, and trouble in 
getting the encumbered old titles smoothed 
out. The process will have been pretty fairly 
completed, let us suppose, by the end of the 
present decade. The State of New York is 
entirely reconciled to the idea that the Adi- 
rondacks, the Catskills, and some other re- 
gions, which in the aggregate make up a 
considerable part of the area of the com- 
monwealth, should remain almost wholly 
uninhabited. It is no reproach to the Em- 
pire State that farming has never amounted 
to much in the Adirondack clearings. 

In like manner, when the adjustment has 
come about, it will be no reproach whatsoever 
to the State of Nebraska that its stretches 
of rolling plain lying west of a certain meri- 
dian are devoted to the business of cattle- 
grazing, and are not expected to produce 
much corn, wheat, oats, or cultivated hay. 
The irrigated tracts will yield lavish crops. 
Streams and artesian wells will furnish water 




















for the cattle. Native bunch-grass and 
prairie-hay of exceptionally nutritive qual- 
ity will more and more be stacked and stored 
for the winter use of the cattle. The graz- 
ing business will be conducted on steadily 
improving principles, so that its prosperity 
will undoubtedly continue to increase. It 
will be a source of very large wealth to the 
State, and, far from being a precarious and 
speculative industry, it will tend to become 
one of the most certain and calculable factors 
in the whole range of Western production, 
in that respect probably surpassing in even- 
ness the prosperity of the agricultural belt 
lying to the eastward and the mining belt ly- 
ing to the westward. 

Indeed, a trans-Mississippi exhibition in- 
tended to set forth the conditions of life, 
labor, and material progress would be sadly 
out of focus if it failed to impress the East- 
ern visitor with the immense importance of 
the cattle industry. The sales from the live- 
stock herds of the trans-Mississippi regions 
now reach a yearly total of not less than 
four hundred million dollars; and this amount 
will tend steadily to increase. From the 
nomadic methods of the earlier ranchmen 
and cattle kings there is coming about a 
complete transformation. The business has 
ceased to be speculative, and has become 
methodical and permanent. It is the most 
conservative of all Western business inter- 
ests. The bankers of Omaha, Kansas City, 
and other Western towns take“ cattle paper” 
in preference to anything else. So popular, 
indeed, has cattle paper become, as a safe 
and profitable outlet for ready capital, that 
there may be some slight danger lest its 
popularity may suffer abuse, precisely as 
farm loans suffered some years ago. 

The range-men, —that is, the cattle-rais- 
ers, —as I have already shown, have been buy- 
ing out the homesteaders who had ventured 
beyond the limit of profitable farming; and 
there has come about a most advantageous 
cooperation between the farmers of the corn 
belt and the cattle-men of the ranges or the 
grazing belt. The range-men do not fatten 
the cattle for market, but sell them at an 
average age of three years and an average 
weight of, say, one thousand pounds.’ They 
are shipped into the great stock-yards of 
Omaha, Kansas City, and other packing- 
points accessible to the ranges and also 
accessible to the corn-growers. These stock- 
yards are a clearing-house, whence the cattle 
are distributed to farmers to be fed for mar- 
ket. The forehanded and successful farmer 
no longer sells his corn or hay, nor does he, 
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on the other hand, find it profitable to breed 
and raise beef-cattle. He finds it a great 
deal better business to put his hay in the 
mows and his corn in the cribs, and to buy 
each year as many range-cattle as his crop 
will fatten. An ordinary farmer with one 
hundred and sixty acres of land will perhaps 
handle two or three car-loads each season; 
that is, from forty to sixty head of cattle. 

This feeding and care of the cattle comes 
in the half of the year when the farmer is 
not engaged in the fields in the production 
of his crops. A certain waste of food is in- 
volved in feeding cattle, and this is absorbed 
by hogs, the raising of which may be re- 
garded as a by-product and a source of 
almost clear profit to the farmer who is fat- 
tening cattle. If at the same time the 
farmer is engaged in dairying to some ex- 
tent, his milk goes to the nearest creamery, 
or butter-factory, where the cream is imme- 
diately extracted by machinery, and the milk 
(minus the cream), still fresh and sweet, goes 
back to the farm, where it is the best possi- 
ble food for the pigs. This system of cattle- 
feeding, combined with some hog-raising and 
dairying, readily adapts itself to an advan- 
tageous rotation of crops that maintains the 
fertility of the soil. Even the farmers who 
are beyond the line of sure rainfall, as in the 
James River valley of Dakota, are learning, 
by a wise combination of cattle-keeping with 
crop-rotation, to make the good years balance 
the lean years, and to get on in the world 
—safely, even if slowly. 

The good prices of cattle during the last 
two years have greatly improved conditions 
throughout the entire West. This fact, taken 
together with the perfecting of the process 
by which the different zones and regions are 
cooperating with one another to give the 
guest at the New York hotels the finest 
steaks in the world, has brought back a 
condition of really good times west of the 
Mississippi River. It is the peculiarity of 
good times that most men do not realize it 
when they have come. The principal factor 
in bringing them is that season of stern dis- 
cipline, of strict economy, of studious adapta- 
tion of means to ends, and of the struggle 
that eliminates the unfit and strengthens the 
survivors, that we call hard times. The West- 
ern country had finally settled down to the 
hard-times basis, prepared to fight it out on 
that line if it took half a century. Every- 
body was thoroughly sobered. Booms had 
vanished. The boomer himself had become 
an extinct species. Men on the line of un- 
certain rainfall had begun to talk soberly of 
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being able to exist and make some money on 
a crop of three or four bushels of wheat to 
the acre. So when everybody was at last 
sober and in his right mind, ready to accept 
the hard facts of pioneering, the situation 
began to improve very perceptibly. 

This period of reaction will soon have 
transformed the speculative wheat-grower 
or corn-grower into a real farmer, or else 
will have wiped him out and put his mort- 
gaged land into the hands of a ranchman or 
a cattle company. The worst is now known 
and faced with wide-open eyes. The glitter- 
ing prospectuses that used to invite the 
world to come to the “banana belt” of the 
Dakotas are not now, as fifteen years ago, 
circulated by the millions. Men do not talk 
of forty bushels of wheat to the acre as a 
reasonable expectation, but speak soberly 
and contentedly of ten bushels. I think 
they will learn by and by to produce twenty- 
five, but that will mean a later stage of fer- 
tilization and really scientific agriculture. 

To find the cattle business best set forth 
at Omaha, the visitor must wait until Octo- 
ber. Then he may find three great exhibits. 
One will be the exhibit of live stock on the 
fair-grounds. Great preparations are mak- 
ing, and it is expected that this will be the 
largest and most representative cattle-show 
that has ever been seen in the United States. 
It will prove the great attention the trans- 
Mississippi States are now giving to all sorts 
of live-stock questions—the best breeds for 
the production of beef-cattle, and the best 
for the immensely rapid growth of the dairy 
interests of Iowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, and 
Kansas. Horses and sheep, both of which 
have become very large Western interests, 
will also be well represented. It was mani- 
festly not feasible to maintain a great ag- 
gregation of animals on the feir-grounds 
during the entire period of the exposition, 
and the month of October was selected as 
on all accounts the most desirable. The 
second exhibit of the live-stock interests of 
the West that the visitor to Omaha may find 
in Octcber—this, indeed, at any other time 
—will not be on the exposition grounds, but 
in the stock-yards. There the gigantic busi- 
ness of the assemblage and distribution of 
cattle is going on constantly, but it will be 
particularly heavy, of course, at that season 
of the year. The third exhibit will be found 
in the great packing-houses. The largest 
cattle-packing establishment in the world 
has recently been built at Omaha. When 
one has seen the exhibition of fine cattle 
on the fair-grounds, the ordinary operations 
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of the cattle-market in the stock-yards, and 
the processes by which thousands of cattle 
which walk into the packing establishments 
at one end come out at the other end either 
in refrigerator-cars or in tin cans, he will 
have some comprehensive notion of the ex- 
tent and importance of the cattle industry. 
If the pioneers were mistaken in their idea 
that they might begin life on these plains with 
better school-houses, court-houses, and other 
appurtenances of progressive communities 
than the people of Ohio, for instance, have 
achieved for themselves after a hundred 
years of industry, it remains true, neverthe- 
less, that those people will continue to main- 
tain and enjoy highly progressive institutions, 
and will not for a moment consent to aban- 
don their progressive ideals. Their views of 
material prosperity have been sobered and 
chastened, on the whole, but they are learn- 
ing to utilize their resources and to make the 
best of a situation by no means intolerable. 
If the weather has its somewhat strenuous 
extremes, it is, upon the whole, very fine and 
wholesome. The American race does not 
deteriorate on these plains, but thrives. It 
is a fine and sturdy body of students that 
one finds in the great State university at 
Lincoln, fitted for college in whole or in part, 
in the case of most of the student body, by 
the excellent high schools maintained in all 
the smaller towns of the State. The edu- 
cational exhibit at the Omaha Exposition 
gives many evidences of the steady advance 
of the trans-Mississippi region in school fa- 
cilities and school work. In the early part 
of the exposition season a great educational 
conference was held under .the auspices of 
the management, its principal participants 
being the leaders of educational work in 
Nebraska and the other States west of Illi- 
nois. Not only was the program brilliant 
and strong as it appeared in prospectus, but 
it was most interesting as it was actually 
carried out, and highly instructive to all 
those glad to learn of the progress of 
school work in the West, from the State 
universities down through successive stages 
to the primary schools and the kindergartens. 

A great feature of Western education, as 
suggested in various ways by the exhibits 
and the conferences at Omaha, has been 
that of the State agricultural colleges of 
the whole trans-Mississippi region. These 
institutions are rendering to their States a 
service the value of which becomes greater 
each year. Most of them are connected with 
the work of holding “farmers’ institutes” 
throughout all the counties, and they are 
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promoting all sorts of improvements in the 
management of the soil, in the variation of 
crops that can be profitably grown, and in 
the selection and development of the precise 
varieties suited to particular localities. 

The schools of Omaha itself seem naturally 
to blend in with the educational exhibits 
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embody all that science has thus far taught 
us concerning the best arrangement for 
lighting, heating, and ventilating public- 
school buildings, and the best arrangement 
for purposes of study and instruction. 
Omaha in its public-school work need not 
be compared with other Western towns 
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and conferences of the fair. Conspicuously 
placed on one of the most sightly emi- 
nences of the city is the Central High-School 
building, which stands as an evidence of the 
early determination of the Omaha people to 
provide their children with the best possible 
school system. It was the first important 
public building that the taxpayers of Omaha 
erected. It belongs to that thriving period 
that followed the opening of the Union 
Pacific Railroad nearly thirty years ago. 
Omaha at that time had perhaps twenty 
thousand people. There are now nearly forty 
public-school buildings belonging to the sys- 
tem so well administered under the eye of 
Superintendent Pearse, and it is entirely 
just to say that all the most recently con- 
structed school-buildings are models. They 

1 The pictures of this article are from photographs 
taken and copyrighted by F. A. Rinehart. 
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with a view to any disparagement or dis- 
crimination. It may be better considered as 
typical of that progressive spirit that one 
finds throughout all this Western part of the 
country. The exposition itself has empha- 
sized its educational character from begin- 
ning to end, and it has not failed to proclaim 
the opinion of its projectors that the most 
noteworthy aspects of Western progress are 
to be found in the educational field. 

Since I have already referred at some 
length to the conditions of trans-Missis- 
sippi agriculture, I may well at this point 
speak of the exhibit on the exposition 
grounds in the building devoted to farm- 
machinery. Nothing could be more stimu- 
lating to the historical imagination than to 
saunter up and down those aisles. The crea- 
tion of the agricultural West since the Civil 
War has been the most truly revolutionary 
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fact in all the economic history of our cen- 
tury; and it is the invention of farm-machi- 
nery, in response to the imperative demands 
made by the ingenuity and aggressive energy 
of the West, that has rendered possible the 
transformation of the prairies into the world’s 
chief granary. A single man in the Missouri 
valley can manage to till as large an area of 
rich cereal-producing soil as a whole village 
in the Nile valley can produce with the im- 
plements there employed. This improvement 
in machinery and methods is by no means at 
a standstill. It has made remarkable strides 
since 1876, for example. The New England 
farmer who has never seen a Western double- 
sulky corn-planter at work, with the check- 
row attachment, can scarcely imagine how 
easily a single man will plant forty acres of 
ground in a single day in long furrows as 
straight and true as the section-lines that 
bound the farms. And it is hardly less easy 
to imagine the facility with which a single 
man, ridingon the seat of a double cultivator, 
will plow, say, sixty acres of corn per day, 
keeping it all in as perfect order as the 
lawns and flower-beds of the country estate 
of an Eastern millionaire. I mention more 
particularly the corn-planting and corn-plow- 
ing machinery, because corn is the supreme 
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crop of this Western region. Not less inge- 
nious, however, isthe labor-saving machinery 
used for the planting of wheat and other crops, 
and for harvesting, binding, and threshing 
the small grains. The gang-plows and the 
sulky-harrows and other utensils of general 
agriculture have not tended in the direction 
of mere fancifulness or needless multiplica- 
tion of varieties. It is interesting, indeed, to 
observe that they are all conforming more 
and more to certain types approved as the 
result of experience. They show an increas- 
ing simplicity and strength of construction, 
steel, in the main, taking the place of the 
wooden beams, arms, and other parts that 
were used one or two decades ago. 

When one bears testimony to the fineness 
and beauty of all this array of machinery, — 
a beauty that lies in the ever-increasing per- 
fection of its fitness for the conditions that 
have to be met, — one is really paying a tribute 
to the brains, energy, and character of the 
Western farmer. I have been on the Hun- 
garian plains and witnessed the costly at- 
tempts of a progressive government to teach 
the landowners and peasants the use of im- 
proved farm-machinery imported from Amer- 
ica or else adapted from American types. 
And I have also observed—what is confessed 

















by the government and noted by all who visit 
those regions—the persistent fact of scores 
of men, women, and children in the corn-fields 
with old-fashioned hoes, while long rows of 
white-tunicked men, in the hay-field or the 
ripe grain, are swinging sickles and short 
scythes. And a little later in the season it 
is common enough to see the oxen treading 
out the grain, or to hear the thud of the 
descending flail. Meanwhile, the new-fash- 
ioned corn-plows are rusting; the rejected 
mowing- and reaping-machines rot in their 
neglected corners; and the threshing-ma- 
chine is viewed askance as an ill-omened 
monstrosity. 

It is all simply a difference in men. It is 
a great race that has peopled our prairies 
and plains, and that is producing corn, wheat, 
and oats by the thousands of millions of 
bushels where only a few years ago there 
was the ancient matted sod of the prairies, 
unbroken for centuries. The men who drive 
the gang-plow, ride the sulky-cultivator, 
manipulate the twine-binder, and send mil- 
lions of horned cattle, hogs, and sheep to the 
packing establishments of Omaha, Kansas 
City, and Chicago are to be credited with a 
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series of achievements worthy not merely of 
respect, but even of enthusiasm. I cannot 
for a moment doubt the ability of such men 
to rear a fine and varied fabric of civilization 
upon so great a material foundation. 

These comments show the trend of the 
crowding thoughts, reflections, and anticipa- 
tions that are suggested to the mind of one 
who knows the West, as he passes through 
the Farm-Machinery Building at the fair, 
then visits the Agricultural Building, in 
which are displayed the products of the 
farmers’ toil, and then in due course in- 
spects the Horticultural Building. There an 
endeavor is made to show how the trans- 
Mississippi farmers are rapidly increasing 
their home comforts and resources of plea- 
sure and prosperity by adding to their main 
staple crops the pleasant apple, the bright 
cherry, the ryddy plum, and a wide variety 
of those fruits, berries, vegetables, flowers, 
and minor growths that the wise farmer 
must never neglect. 

These sturdy farmer pioneers seem to me 
to have made one great mistake, which, how- 
ever, it is not too late toremedy. They have 
fallen far short of what was easily practica- 
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ble in the way of tree-planting. At first they 
used a very few rapidly growing varieties, 
preferably soft maples, cottonwoods, poplars, 
and the like, and they neglected for the most 
part to follow up these first plantings with 
hardier varieties of slower growth. The 
pine and the other evergreens will grow 
magnificently on the prairies; and where 
tree-planting has been intelligently done, 
the whole face of the country becomes 
transformed in a very few years. It re- 
mains to do what ought to have been done 
under the encouragement of the so-called 
Timber Culture Act, under which many mil- 
lions of acres of land were given away by the 
government. The results of that Timber 
Culture Act have been of the scantiest sort, 
for the reason principally that its framers 
seemed to know nothing about forestry, and 
the administration of the act in most parts 
of the West was the merest farce. The 
country is still young, however, and with 
the new interest in tree-culture, promoted 
with zeal and real knowledge by such leaders 
as the Hon. J. Sterling Morton of Nebraska, 
there will be great accomplishments in that 
direction within the coming decade. The 
farmers, moreover, will learn how vital is 
their interest in the preservation of the 
great tracts of mountain forest, as influ- 
encing river-flow and rainfall. 
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The trans-Mississippians have entered 
upon no line of rural industry with a more 
intelligent determination to make it a great 
success than upon dairying, not merely for 
home consumption, but for larger and more 
distant markets. There is probably no region 
in the world better adapted by nature for the 
production of milk and the making of butter 
and cheese than Minnesota, Iowa, eastern 
Nebraska, and portions of other adjacent 
States. Neighborhood codperation in the 
dairying business is everywhere the Western 
watchword. The creameries—that is, butter 
factories—and the cheese factories are able, 
with the employment of the best possible 
machinery and the precise scientific regula- 
tion of all the details of manufacture, to 
turn out a far more uniform, perfect, and 
marketable product than any single farmer 
or private dairyman could hope to accom- 
plish. The State agricultural colleges and 
the United States government experiment 
stations, under the effective and enthusias- 
tic leadership of Mr. Wilson, the present 
Secretary of Agriculture, are promoting in 
every way the development of the industry 
and the improvement of the quality of the 
product, and are also educating the Eastern 
and European markets as respects the high 
qualities of Western butter and cheese. The 
consequence is bound to be that in a very 
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short time there will be a strong demand, 
almost world-wide in its extent, at profitable 
prices, for the dairy output of the region 
under discussion. One of the objects of the 
exhibits and conferences of the exposition is 
to stimulate the progress of just such new 
industries as this. 

The Dakotas, Nebraska, Minnesota, and 
Iowa constitute the largest flax-producing 
area in the world. The production is prima- 
rily for the sake of the seed, from which lin- 
seed-oil is made, Omaha being one of the 
centers of that manufacture. For a number 
of years it has been the growing opinion that 
some utilization ought to be made of the flax 
straw, most of which now goes to waste. The 
McKinley tariff of 1890 contained clauses in- 
tended specifically to promote the manufac- 
ture of coarse linens in the Northwest from 
this now neglected material. Western in- 
genuity. at once invented machines for 
heckling the flax straw and converting it 
into fiber, and high hopes were raised. The 
framers of the Wilson tariff did not seem 
quite to appreciate the facts, and the in- 
cipient Northwestern linen industry was 
nipped in the bud. I have no doubt what- 
ever that before long the flax straw of the 
Northwest will be converted to a variety of 


uses, and that coarse linens, such as towel- 
ing and the like, ducks and canvases, bind- 
ing-twine, cordage, and other products, will 
be produced in great quantities, affording the 
farmer a profitable market for his flax straw, 
and adding a new line of industries to the 
towns. All this can come about without 
diminishing the value of the crop for pur- 
poses of linseed-oil. Northwestern flax fiber 
is to be found on exhibition at the fair, as 
also are Northwestern linseed-oils. 

The Secretary of Agriculture has devoted 
great attention to proving by careful experi- 
ment that the sugar-beet— which can be 
advantageously produced in all these West- 
ern regions, and which is grown with nota- 
ble success in Nebraska—loses none of its 
nutritive value for the purpose of feeding 
cattle from the fact that the sugar has been 
extracted. There can now be no doubt of 
the rapid progress in the early future of the 
cultivation of the sugar-beet, in the scheme 
of crop-diversification throughout the trans- 
Mississippi farming valleys. It is therefore 
highly interesting to know that beets can 
be doubly utilized, and that their value for 
sugar will not interfere with their use as a 
food for the dairy herds and the stall-fed 
beeves. Nebraska already has two beet-sugar 
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factories, the older one at Grand Island, the 
newer and larger one at Norfolk. The effect 
of the sugar-beet culture upon the communi- 
ties that supply these two factories has been 
nothing short of magical. It has not made 
the farmers rich, by any means, but it has 
given just that touch of variety to their out- 
put that has supplemented everything else 
and made the whole agricultural combina- 
tion work profitably. In the first place, the 
sugar-beet is a sure crop. It stands drought 
better than almost anything else. The sup- 
ply for each of the two factories I have 
mentioned is produced within a tract of 
country having perhaps an average diameter 
of thirty miles, or a radius of fifteen miles 
from the factory. Almost every farmer 
raises from five to twenty acres of beets, 
producing an average of twenty tons per 
acre, for which he receives five dollars a ton 
at the factory. Land being abundant, a 
little additional labor will produce a field of 
beets with no appreciable diminution of other 
crops. 

I might readily amplify this discussion of 
cattle-raising, beet-sugar enthusiasms, and 
agricultural progress in the West, but I will 
merely refer to the firm faith of the corn 
belt in the assured value of the American 
corn crop. It is believed everywhere in the 
West that corn will enter much more largely 
in the future than in the past into the 
world’s food consumption. Great efforts 
have been made within two or three years 
to accustom the people of the British Islands 
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and of western and central Europe to the 
nutritious value of flour made from Ameri- 
can maize. There has grown up in the West 
a very large industry in the making of corn- 
flour, and in the mixing of the flour of corn 
with that of wheat. There can be no possi- 
ble objection to this mixture, if the buyer 
knows what he is getting. And this has now 
been made certain by the passage of an act, 
promoted by the great wheat-flour millers of 
the Northwest, which requires the plain 
la,eling of mixed flour. The increased use 
of corn for human food, together with the 
growth of the cattle-fattening business on 
the farms, will tend to keep corn at a firm 
price. Meanwhile, the methods of production 
have been greatly improved through the de- 
velopment of machinery. Ingenious machines 
shell the corn, and the cobs as a by-product 
are useful for fuel, and will probably find a 
variety of other uses. I recently visited a 
town in the West which advertises a corn- 
cob pipe factory as one of its industries. 
Interesting and ingenious uses have been 
found for the pith of the corn-stalks. A 
good deal of glucose and a very fair quality 
of syrup are manufactured from corn. In 
fact, the variety of ends this valuable plant 
can be made to serve is increasing all the 
time. It was announced, for instance, a few 
weeks ago that an excellent substitute for 
rubber was now being made from corn. 

The silver question as a factor in politics, 
so far as Colorado and the mining regions 
were concerned, was simply the question of 
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a way to maintain the market price of a 
leading local product. The cattle-grazers 
and the farmers had no interest in silver as 
such, but wanted to promote conditions 
which would make it easier for them to 
get good prices for their live stock and farm 
produce, and thus to pay their debts. They 
grasped at free silver as drowning men are 
said to grasp at a straw. Now that they 
have been getting better prices, and have 
been paying their debts with astonishing 
rapidity, they would seem to have lost in- 
terest in the silver panacea as a remedy for 
hard times. I am, of course, mentioning a 
political tendency rather than a widely real- 
izedchangeof view. The farmers of Nebraska 
can now borrow at six per cent., and in do- 
ing so can drawvery largely upon an accumu- 
lation of local capital without needing to 
resort to the Eastern money-vaults. How- 
ever, as a matter of fact, very few are bor- 
rowing. They have been eager to pay off old 
scores. The fact that capital has been ac- 
cumulating locally was sufficiently demon- 
strated in June and July by the manner in 
which the trans-Mississippi belt subscribed 
to the new three-per-cent. bonds. I found 
in cities like Des Moines and Omaha a very 
ready response to Uncle Sam’s call for funds, 
and the same thing was true in many of the 
smaller centers. This could not well have 
happened two or three years ago. 

One of the most important and represen- 
tative of the departments of the exposition 
is very properly that which is devoted to the 
mining interests of the great trans-Missis- 
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sippi region. North of Nebraska lies the 
wonderful Black Hills formation, with its 
great diversity of mineral wealth, and in 
another direction lie the coal-fields of Iowa. 
Still farther to the southward are the lead- 
mines of Missouri and the almost untouched 
wealth of the Ozarks, while directly west is 
the State of Colorado, which, when the silver- 
mining industry had reached a comparatively 
low ebb of prosperity, turned promptly to gold- 
mining, with the result that it has taken first 
rank among American States in the amount 
of its gold output. Omaha itself has also its 
corollary industry, well worthy the attention 
of those who study the mining exhibits on the 
fair-grounds. Its great smelting-works for 
many years have ranked with the principal 
establishments of the world in the magnitude 
of their operations. As the trans-Mississippi 
mining interests have enormously increased, 
the tendency has been to locate the newer 
smelting-works at points nearer to the mines. 
But concentrated ores will continue to be 
brought to Omaha, and the industry will be 
maintained on a scale that will, in that re- 
gard as in others, continue to make Omaha 
a permanent, all-the-year-round exhibition of 
the vital business interests of the trans- 
Mississippi country. 

Within the memory of men now living 
almost every foot of the great trans-Missis- 
sippi country was the habitat of Indian 
tribes. The Omaha Exposition signalizes 
the triumph of the Anglo-Saxon pioneers, 
first, over the aborigines, and, second, over 
the forces of nature. The Indians that have 
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survived are grouped upon reservations in 
the numerous States and Territories, and 
their children are undergoing the process of 
intellectual and industrial training in govern- 
ment schools. By far the most picturesque 
and distinctive feature of the exposition 
will have consisted in the so-called “Indian 
Congress.” The word “encampment” would 
have been, perhaps, better descriptive of the 
fact than the word “congress.” The mana- 
gers of the exposition had perceived the de- 
sirability of bringing representative groups 
of Indians from all the principal tribes, and 
placing them on the exposition grounds in 
such wigwams or other habitations as were 
strictly characteristic of the particular tribe. 
In or near those habitations the Indians were 
to be occupied with the industries originally 
practised by them, whether weaving, carv- 
ing, basket-making, arrow-shaping, or other- 
wise. This gathering of Indians was not to 
partake in any sense of the character of the 
Midway diversions or the Wild West shows. 
It was, on the contrary, to be carried out 
under the auspices of the government’s In- 
dian Bureau, with the aid of the ethnologists 
of the Smithsonian Institution. The greatest 
care was to be taken that every tribe should 
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be costumed, not after the later manner in 
government blankets, blue calico, and the 
supplies furnished by the Indian Bureau, but 
in the fashion of the tribe in its previous 
stateofindependence. Characteristicdances 
and ceremonials of various sorts were to be 
given. 

Thus it happens that the Indian Congress 
was to afford the last opportunity, presuma- 
bly, to see the red man in his primitive glory 
and in his various tribal divisions, under cor- 
rect conditions of dwelling, costume, indus- 
try, and ceremonial. It is entirely safe to 
predict that in the later weeks of the expo- 
sition period, particularly through the month 
of October, the assemblage of Indians will 
have attracted not only national but world- 
wide attention, as the most unusual feature 
of an exposition interesting for many other 
reasons. The position of Omaha is such that 
it was possible to bring Indians from many 
reservations at a comparatively small ex- 
pense. The general execution of the project 
was intrusted to Captain W. A. Mercer, 
U.S. A., of the Omaha Reservation in 
Nebraska, while Professor James Mooney 
of the Bureau of Ethnology was charged 
with certain phases of the exhibit that were 
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expected to add very greatly to its scientific 
interest and value. 

The musical congress under the auspices 
of the exposition afforded evidence of wide- 
spread and earnest interest in musical cul- 
ture in all parts of the West; and though as 
yet we may not look for great composers or 
the production of great musical artists in the 
trans-Mississippi region, it is certainly true 
that every town has now its considerable 
group of people trained to an appreciation 
of good music, with meritorious and con- 
scientious music-teachers at work every- 
where. To have heard Dvofak’s “ American 
Symphony ” rendered by the Thomas Orches- 
tra on the exposition grounds at Omaha, in 
the presence of a great and enthusiastic 
audience, is a thing to be remembered, espe- 
cially when one has just crossed the near-by 
Iowa prairies which inspired the composition 
of that noble music. Moreover, it was in- 
structive to note the Omaha enthusiasm for 
such American musicas MacDowell’s“ Indian 
Suite ” and Kroeger’s “ Hiawatha Suite,” and 
to witness the response when the orchestra 
played Chadwick’s music, with the composer 
himself wielding the baton. 

The purpose of the art exhibit, well ar- 
ranged as it is in a most beautiful double 
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building joined by colonnades inclosing an 
open court, is not to exhibit the crude be- 
ginnings of Western art to Western people, 
but rather to utilize the exposition period 
for the purpose of giving the Western visi- 
tors an opportunity to see pictures fairly 
representative of the best European and 
American painting. The collection of pic- 
tures has been made for the exposition by 
Mr. A. H. Griffiths, director of the admira- 
ble art museum of Detroit. It is not easy to 
improvise a great art gallery for the purposes 
of a Western exhibition, and those who are 
best qualified to judge of the comparative 
success or failure of Mr. Griffiths’s under- 
taking are the very men who have been 
most unstinting in their expressions of ad- 
miration and surprise. It was not to be ex- 
pected that there should have been developed 
as yet between the Mississippi River and the 
Rocky Mountainsany distinctive orimportant 
school of painting, and it is quite enough to 
know that the Western towns are developing 
an intelligent. taste and appreciation. This 
sound point of view as respects pictures is 
due not a little to the excellent art in- 
struction provided in picture and text by 
our best magazines. A very worthy part of 
the exhibit at Omaha is made up of original 
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drawings and paintings, loaned by New York 
publishers, from which magazine illustra- 
tions have been engraved. 

One is scarcely in danger of overestimating 
the importance of the educational effect upon 
the trans-Mississippi population of the very 
general reading of the best magazines and 
periodicals. We find in these States a dis- 
tinctively reading community. It is a seri- 
ous-minded population, a part of America in 
which art clubs, history classes, and woman’s 
intellectual movements of all sorts have 
taken deep root. There is not a village of 
a thousand people in all this wide region 
which has not its intellectual circle, its men 
and women who sustain one or more book 
clubs, magazine clubs, literary societies, and 
classes for systematic study of some period 
or phase of literature or history or art. It 
is precisely because these people feel them- 
selves remote from the great centers that 
they study and read the more conscientiously. 
So these trans-Mississippi communities have 
their good society, in the best sense of the 
term. The existence of such circles of peo- 
ple scattered through all the towns and vil- 
lages, with a sprinkling in the farm-houses, 
throughout the great expanses of the West 
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provides our publishers of magazines and 
books with one of the most essential parts of 
their constituency. There is hard work to 
be done in these Western communities, and 
plain living is the rule; but there is plenty of 
high thinking along with the plain living, and 
somehow there seems to be ‘more time for 
thorough reading than in the rush and whirl 
of the life of Eastern cities. 

The library movement has taken firm hold 
upon the trans-Mississippi country, and the 
larger towns begin one after another to 
show something creditable in the founding 
and support of public libraries. Omaha, for 
example, has an admirable young public 
library, with an excellent building. The col- 
lection at present numbers about sixty thou- 
sand volumes, and Omaha ranks favorably 
with the best cities of the country in the 
ratio of actual circulation and use of its 
library books. Mr. Johnson Brigham, State 
librarian at Des Moines, an eager promoter 
of trans-Mississippi reading, writing, and 
study, sees the peculiarly favorable oppor- 
tunities that a State like Iowa affords for 
an application of the traveling-library plan, 
which hasaccomplished so much within a year 
or two in Wisconsin. The Iowa legislature 
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has made some provision for traveling 
libraries, and undoubtedly the plan will 
have a large development in the near 
future in all these trans-Mississippi States. 

The World's Fair at Chicago, one of the 
greatest architectural achievements of all 
history, effaced any line that may previously 
have been supposed to separate Eastern 
from Western architecture. Western and 
Eastern architects worked harmoniously to- 
gether to create the marvelous “ White City” 
in Jackson Park. If the country had been 
without this Chicago experience, the spec- 
tacle of the white buildings harmoniously 
grouped about the lagoon on the Omaha ex- 
position grounds would have filled the nation 
and the world with amazement and enthu- 
siasm. It was not to be expected that the 
fair at Omaha, improvised, so to speak, within 
a period of a little more than a year, could 
have rivaled in extent or magnificence the 
Columbian Exposition, for the success of 
which such vast resources were poured out, 
and under circumstances so favorable in 
every way. Nevertheless, the trans-Missis- 
sippi Exposition, as an architectural spec- 
tacle to be viewed at a stroke of the eye 
from any one of several standpoints, does 
not suffer in comparison with the White City 
of five years ago. For the very reason that 
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it is so much smaller, the architectural 
problem was more readily manageable. As 
seen from the eastern end of the lagoon in 
the morning, with domes, pinnacles, and stat- 
uary groups outlined against the clear azure, 
or, even better, as seen from the west end 
of the lagoon at sunset, with the beautiful 
towers of the eastern entrance silhouetted 
against the pure deep blue of a sky that is 
usually cloudless, the effect is so beautiful 
that no words can describe it. And the charm 
of a gondola ride in the evening, with all the 
buildings fascinatingly illumined by myriads 
of incandescent electric lights, and the foun- 
tains in front of the United States Govern- 
ment Building playing in opalescent tints, 
can only be suggested. 

The lagoon is half a mile long, and the 
striking feature at the far end of it is the 
gilded dome of the United States Govern- 
ment Building. The general architects of 
the exposition are Messrs. Walker & Kim- 
ball, who are at once a Boston and an Omaha 
firm. Certainly no member of a profession 
whose recent achievements have made the 
country very proud of its adaptability and 
its artistic progress would wish to subtract 
anything from the hearty praise due to 
Messrs. Walker & Kimball for what they 
have achieved at Omaha with a surprisingly 
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small expenditure of money. These archi- 
tects-in-chief, on the other hand, are ready 
to accord the fullest credit to the architects 
of Omaha, Minneapolis, St. Paul, St. Louis, 
Denver, Chicago, and other Western towns, 
who furnished the designs for individual 
buildings. THE CENTURY early in the year 
told its readers of the architectural scheme 
that had been devised for the exposition. 

If the architects who laid out the exposi- 
tion grounds and arranged its architectural 
scheme could only have been on hand with 
their present knowledge and an adequate 
stock of foresight when the original plat of 
Omaha was surveyed, they would doubtless 
have insisted upon reserving a rectangular 
central parkway. All the land facing upon 
that central oblong parkway they would 
have carefully reserved for buildings of a 
public or quasi-public character. About this 
open space would have been grouped the ex- 
isting public buildings, which are now scat- 
tered in the same vicinity, but which are with- 
out any of the cumulative benefit that each 
building would derive from a harmonious 
ground-plan. Enough money has been spent, 
for example, for building the high school, 
the court-house, the city hall, the public 
library, and a few quasi-public buildings, 
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such as theaters, hotels, and the like, to have 
provided a grouping at the heart of the city 
of Omaha as effective in its way as the tran- 
sient but fascinating array of structures that 
the architects have improvised for the pur- 
poses of a single season’s exposition. 

I cannot forbear to emphasize this lesson. 
Nearly all the old towns of Europe have 
their central market square, with the cathe- 
dral on one side, the town hall on another, 
and public buildings along the entire front- 
age. Our rectangular American towns— 
Omaha being a conspicuous instance— lack 
a central point from which the town may 
radiate naturally and conveniently. Itis not 
yet too late, in our growing trans-Mississippi 
States, for some of the newer towns to learn 
the architectural lesson that was taught in 
Jackson Park five years ago, and that is now 
taught at Omaha in a still more practical 
way because on a less overwhelming scale of 
magnificence. Theinfluence that its external 
beauty is almost certain to exert upon future 
municipal development, as respects public 
grounds and buildings, and the ornamental 
side of life, may well prove in the long run 
to have been the best service rendered to 
Omaha and other trans-Mississippi towns by 
this year’s brilliant exposition. 
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“HOME OF THE INDOLENT.” 
THE ISLAND OF CAPRI. 


BY FRANK D. MILLET. 


WITH PICTURES BY CHARLES CARYL COLEMAN. 


MONG the deck-passengers on the little 
41 steamer crossing the Gulf of Naples to 
Capri, one afternoon, a Tyrolean peasant in 
his native costume, complete from the black 
cock-feather in his rough felt hat to his 
heavy-soled boots, sat, undisturbed and al- 
most unnoticed, gazing at the beautiful out- 
line of the island as it graduaily melted into 
the warm glow of twilight. To me, return- 
ing after a long absence, this figure was an 
object of some curiosity ; and as I noticed that 
he did not speak to any one in the crowd 
of Capri peasants on board, I made my way 
along the deck, and addressed him. At the 
sound of German, which broke into the music 
of the Capri patois like the clash of cymbals 
in the harmony of stringed instruments, he 
started from his reverie, and began to ply 
me with questions about the island. Soon, 
finding me a willing listener, he grew com- 
municative, and spoke freely of his experi- 
ences on the way to this the goal of his 
wanderings. Far away in the north, in a 


quiet hamlet in the Tyrolean mountains, the 
fame of this earthly paradise had reached his 
ears, and had so stimulated his imagination 
that he could not resist the impulse to see 
for himself this wonderful spot. So he started 





forth on his first journey into the world, pro- 
vided with one excursion ticket, armed with 
a heavy stick, and encumbered with no other 
impedimenta except his pipe and tobacco- 
pouch. Until he reached Naples, and caught 
his first view of the gulf, he saw nothing finer 
than his own native valley; but now, crossing 
the beautiful bay, he felt that his journey 
was reaching a proper climax, and that he 
should find Capri to be all that his imagina- 
tion pictured. I saw him safely ashore, gave 
him in charge of the first German waiter I 
found and, avoiding the persistent cabmen, 
intrusted my portmanteau to a sturdy peas- 
ant girl, and climbed the hill by the old foot- 
path toward the twinkling lights of the town. 

This incident of the Tyrolean had irri- 
tated me somewhat, because it indicated 
the strength of the Teutonic invasion, and 
marked the extent of the conquest of the 
island. But in Capri no mental irritation 
remains long at burning-heat, and the in- 
sinuating charms of the place, revived and 
quickened by every familiar odor and sound, 
soon captivated my spirit. I felt that the 
island was my own again. 

Every one must discover Capri for himself, 
and a jealous sense of ownership moves all 
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who really come within the influence of its 
unique and potent charm. For them the 
withered ilex puts forth fresh buds, repeat- 
ing the omen which led Cesar Augustus to 
purchase the island; for them the story of 
the world-weary Tiberius has infinite pathos; 
and for them the tales of awful cruelties 
which have iong branded, in the popular 
mind, this emperor as one of the basest of 
all human monsters, are but cheap and feeble 
inventions. When the island became the 


private property of the imperial family, in 
the height of the reign of Augustus, it was 
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years. Traces of his villas, gardens, and 
baths are abundant all over the island, and 
fragments of precious marbles, mosaics, 
artistically engraved glass, and other relics, 
are found to this time, testifying to the 
grandeur and luxury of the improvements 
which, we may well believe, furnished a 
healthy and constant diversion for the care- 
ridden and melancholy ruler. The placid 
Bay of Naples, its luxuriant shores dotted 
with villas and flourishing seaside resorts, 
made then, as it makes now, an ever-vary- 
ing, always fascinatingly beautiful pano- 
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a barren rock, inhabited only by a few goat- 
herds with their flocks; hence the name. Its 
advantages as 2n isolated, yet accessible, 
retreat brought it to the notice of Augustus. 
He erected a large villa there, and it became 
known as “ Apragopolis,” or “Home of the 
Indolent.” Tiberius, who had long looked 
forward to retirement from the nervous 
whirl and confusion of life in Rome, en- 
larged the villa of Augustus, and built a 
number of summer-houses, baths, and other 
edifices of more or less importance. A tired 
old man, overwhelmed with the cares of 
government, and tortured by family troubles, 
he found there a quiet and soothing retreat. 
An echo of the turbulence of Roman politics 
necessarily penetrated, on occasions, even to 
this water-girt and cliff-bound rock; but it 
did not break the spell that chained the aged 
emperor to the spot, nor long disturb the 
peace of mind so grateful to his declining 





rama. Where the menacing black cone of 
Vesuvius now stands as an impressive monu- 
ment over buried cities, rich olive-groves and 
vineyards covered gentle slopes, and the blue 
waters of the gulf rippled against the walls 
of Pompeii, now a mile inland. The dark 
cloud that hovered over the peninsula during 
the middle ages shrouded the little island as 
well; neglect, decay, and the ruthless hand 
of the barbarian wrought each its havoc, and 
nature claimed its own again. In modern 
times it has become a new and revivified 
Apragopolis, not through the caprice of an 
autocrat, but by the slower and more lasting 
methods of gradual increase of population, 
and the consequent rise in its political and 
commercial importance. Before the steamers 
made communication with the mainland more 
or less sure and regular, the semi-stagnation 
of the little community was seldom broken 
by any event worthy the notice of the 
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chronicler. The simple-minded people, con- echoes any desire to exchange the sweet 
tent within the limits of the great rock, peace of the island for the turmoil and 
gazed with unruffled spirit on the rapid struggle of busy life. Almost forgotten in 
changes in the face of the landscape across . their solitude, the islanders developed into 
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PEASANT GIRL UNDER AN OLIVE-TREE. 


the bay, wrought by the forces of modern 
progress. Rumors of the wonderful railway 
through the lava-beds on the flanks of Vesu- 
vius did not awake their slumbering imagina- 
tions to activity, nor did the hoarse roar of 
the great steam leviathans, as they swept 
majestically across the gulf, stir with its 





something like a clan, distinctly superior to 
their neighbors in type and physique. They 
retained in purity their costume, customs, 
and habits of life, and remained generations 
behind the age in many of the commonest 
elements of civilization. Their patois, en- 
riched, like that of the Neapolitans, by a 
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GIRLS PRUNING VINES, TOWN OF CAPRI IN THE DISTANCE. 


large proportion of guttural words of Arabic 
origin, kept a decidedly local and insular 
flavor, which, notwithstanding the modern- 
ization of the island, remains to this day 
prominently characteristic of their speech. 

Commerce, with its attendant train of 
tourists, at last found its way across the 
gulf; and the rumor of the enchanting 
beauties of the scenery, and the classical 
perfection of the type of peasant, soon spread 
abroad, and artists of all nationalities be- 
gan to frequent the island, and many of 
them made it their fixed abode. From this 
incursion dates the decadence of one of the 
chief original charms of Capri, its primitive 
simplicity. The sentimental Teuton, the 
blasé Celt, and the enterprising Anglo- 
Saxon, each found here his own special 
delights, and all speedily fell under the 
old-time spell that remained active in spite 
of all changes, and still remains irresistible. 
Until 1874 no horse and no wheeled vehicle 
had ever been seen on the island, for the 
zood reason that there were no roads, and 
the foot-paths were often interrupted by 
flights of steps cut in the rock. The exi- 
gencies of the tourist system demanded 
easier communications to the points of in- 
terest; and commercial enterprise, ignoring, 
as it always does, all sentiment, and mindful 
only of present advantages, constructed, at 
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great expense and considerable disfigurement 
of the landscape, an excellent road from the 
water-front through the town of Capri to 
the upper plateau of the rock, where stands 
the village of Ana Capri, which was hitherto 
inaccessible except by a flight of steps over 
three hundred in number. After the build- 
ing of this road, the transformation of the 
island was, of course, very rapid. At nearly 
every point from which there’is a choice view 
over land and sea, the ubiquitous publican 
opened his rustic beer-house, and soon glar- 
ing placards called the traveler’s attention 
to the advantages of a halt to enjoy the 
prospect and to quench the thirst. 

The indigenous style of the architecture 
of the island is partly Moorish and partly 
Roman, and in its original simplicity gave a 
decidedly Oriental aspect to the place. But 
the villa, with its terra-cotta sphinxes and 
cheap busts and vases, its red-tiled roofs and 
outside walls decorated after the Munich 
fashion, now frequently breaks the agreeable 
continuity of the whitewashed fagades, and 
gives a garish note of false color against the 
delicate hazy greens of the terraced slopes 
and the refined gray of the limestone cliffs. 
Nature, however, is too strong to permit 
these persistent efforts of man to disturb 
her harmonies, and in the great exaltation 
that possesses the visitor as the glorious 
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landscape unfolds itself before him, chang- 
ing at every step, varying with every phase 
of the weather and with every degree of the 
sun’s progress across the wide blue dome of 
the heavens— in this exaltation, which carries 
with it an absorbing sense of peace and a 
sweet, inexpressible longing, the discords of 
modernization lose much of their irritating 
force. Altered as the island is in the direc- 
tion I have briefly indicated, the change is, 
happily, thus far only superficial, and possi- 
bly the stream of travel may be diverted to 
some other novel spot before the florid exotic 
growth completely smothers the simple and 
primitive nature of the place. In the last 
two decades, unfortunately for the artist, all 
characteristic articles of costume have dis- 
appeared, and in this short period has faded 
away in a marked degree the peculiar type 
of race which belonged to the island, and 
which was its great pride. Once famous for 
women beautiful in form and in feature, it 
can now lay claim to no greater distinction 
in this respect than that which abides with 
the adjacent promontory on the mainland. 
In this decadence the leveling influence of 
modernization is seen more than in anything 
else. The healthy, robust peasant girls still 
perform the larger part of the manual labor, 
and are the hod-carriers, the navvies, and the 
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burden-bearers generally. But while the type 
has degenerated in a marked degree, the 
Capri girls still retain a reputation for re- 
markable qualities of physical strength and 
endurance, and for mental capacity, which 
no other Italian peasants can claim to equal. 
This decadence of beauty may be set down, 
first, to the process of selection which has 
been going on for many years, for the natives 
sadly acknowledge that the foreigners marry 
all the pretty girls and carry them away; and, 
secondly, ii may be charged to the account 
of commerce, for the popularity of the island 
has attracted a notable immigration from the 
mainland, and this leaven has made visible 
changes in the population. 

From the point of view of the artist, whom, 
for the sake of argument, we may consider 
as looking upon the islanders from the purely 
Platonic view of models, and as so many 
agreeable objects of human interest in land- 
scape or interior, the loss of local costume is 
almost as serious as decadence of type. The 
blue bodice, the gay kerchief, and the elabo- 
rate coiffure which were in use a decade ago, 
when the drawings which illustrate this 
article were made, have given place to the 
corset, the shirt-waist, and the latest twist 
of the hair. Like the Japanese dancing-girls 
who became aware of their bare feet in 
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the Chicago Exposition and refused to ap- 
pear in public unless chastely dressed, as to 
their legs, in white-cotton stockings, and 
became common and almost vulgar in conse- 
quence, so the Capri girls are fast becom- 
ing aware of their ankles, and they will all 
of them soon cramp their pretty toes in 
ready-made shoes. Once adopted, the dis- 
torting foot-gear, which machinery has 
brought within the means of the humblest 
laborer, will be there to stay, and almost the 
only remaining examples of uncivilized feet 
on the continent of Europe will be lost to 
the artist for all time. 

As for the patois, I am informed by Dr. 
Cerio, a native of Capri, who is a cultivated 
archeologist, and has made an exhaustive 
and intelligent study of everything per- 
taining to the island, that in the short 
space of twenty years more than two hun- 
dred words have been lost from the common 
vocabulary. 

I should, indeed, be disloyal to a ripe sen- 
timent of love for the island if I refrained 
from insisting that the transalpine invasion 
has not spoiled the island, while it has, no 
doubt, disturbed its purity and diminished 
some of its charms. Most of the facets of 
this gem of the Mediterranean are still un- 
tarnished and flawless. The primitive life of 
the peasant remains much the same in all 
essential features; he employs the traditional 
methods in cultivating his vineyards, in mak- 
ing his oil and his wine, and in building his 
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houses, undisturbed by the gleam of ‘the 
white umbrella or the red flash of the 
Baedeker, and sets up his quail-nets close 
to the white ribbon of the new road, appa- 
rently unaware of the noise of traffic or 
the chatter of enthusiastic tourists. A few 
steps away from the bustle of the landing- 
place or the hum of the little square in the 
town, all is calm and placid; a soothing mur- 
mur of the sea breaking at the foot of the 
cliffs is always heard, rising and falling with 
the breezes that play about the headlands, 
broken only by the piping of the goatherds 
and the song of the girls as they carry their 
water-jars, or file along in stately procession, 
laden with building-material or produce. In 
this Apragopolis the senses are dulled to all 
irritating externals, and a refreshing peace 
steals unconsciously into the mind harassed 
by anxiety and vexed by sordid cares. There 
is much in its situation as a sentinel at the 
entrance to the most beautiful bay in the 
world, much in its lofty domination over 
the sea, much in its climate and in the gentle 
nature of its people, that enchains the heart 
and captivates the spirit; but its real charm 
cannot be communicated by pen or by brush. 
Those who become -captives to its fascina- 
tions soon loathe the turbulent clamor of the 
great city across the gulf, and, undisturbed 
in their aery, regard the mainland almost as 
another planet. This is the true Apragopoli- 
tan sentiment, and who shall say it is not a 
rejuvenating and a salutary one? 
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Fay in the leafy darkness, when sleep had passed me by, 
I knew the surging of the sea— 
Though never wave were nigh. 
All in the leafy darkness, unbroken by a star, 
There came the clamorous call of day, 
While yet the day was far. 
All in the leafy darkness, woven with hushes deep, 
I heard the vulture-wings of Fear 
Above me tireless sweep; 
The sea of Doubt, the dread of day, upon me surged and swept, 
All in the leafy darkness, 


And while the whole world slept. 












TRIUMPHAL ARCH OF THE EMPEROR TRAJAN AT BENEVENTUM. 


THE ROMAN EMPEROR AND HIS ARCH OF TRIUMPH. 


BY 


\ ‘HEN Princeton cast off the title of col- 

lege to call herself a university, and 
celebrated the one hundred and fiftieth an- 
niversary of her foundation in so memorable 
a fashion, the authorities erected a triumphal 
arch to span the main street skirting the 
campus. It was only a temporary wooden 
structure, but its proportions were admira- 
ble, being modeled on those of the triumphal 
arch of Trajan at Benevento, to which I had 
happened to call the designer’s attention. 
Arches had been growing in favor with us 
even before the erection of the marble arch 
in Washington Square had added a gem to 
the few really beautiful public monuments 
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of New York. With our growing love of 
pageants, anniversaries, exhibitions, and com- 
memorative monuments, the arch has proba- 
bly come to stay, and it would be the part of 
wisdom for our architects and designers to 
study the best arches built by those inven- 
tors of it, the Romans. It may seem para- 
doxical to say that the most beautiful of all 
these ancient arches had remained almost 
unknown until, in 1895, the permission of the 
Italian government was given me to have 
molds taken from it on behalf of the new 
American School of Classical Studies in 
Rome. 

Benevento, the old Beneventum, is now a 
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sleepy little city in the southeast of Italy, 
and yet its past history is long and inter- 
esting. It is full of Roman inscriptions and 
remains of Roman monuments, for it was the 
principal city on the long road from Rome 
to Brundisium, on the Adriatic coast, and 
afterward it became the seat of a Lombard 
duchy. The middle ages have bequeathed us 
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there remained no doubt in my mind on this 
point. I knew that I had found the most 
beautiful, expensive, and well-preserved work 
of Roman sculpture—unique, also, in the 
varied interest of the subjects represented in 
its reliefs. Still, it was not until more than a 
year had passed that I began to solve the puz- 
zle of many of its reliefs, and finally flattered 


TRAJAN CROSSING THE DANUBE AND PROCLAIMING DACIA A ROMAN PROVINCE. 


a fine cathedral and other churches. Still, 
its interest centers preéminently about the 
triumphal arch of Trajan. 

When I went to Benevento two years ago 
to study this little-known monument, I did 
not suppose that I should find anything that 
would be of special importance for the his- 
tory of Trajan’s reign. The question was 
whether from the artistic standpoint it 
would be advisable for the American School 
to have molds and casts made of the prin- 
cipal sculptures. After the first glimpse 


myself that I had deciphered them all. In 
the meantime the molder, Piernovelli, had 
come from Rome with his workmen, the 
scaffolding was erected, and I was able to 
study every detail at close quarters, and have 
good photographs made of each relief. 

It is an unusual privilege to be able to 
bring to light a bit of the life of one of the 
great men of history, especially when what 
has been known of him serves rather to whet 
than to satisfy the world’s desire. Most 
students of Roman history will acknowledge 
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that the greatest emperor after Augustus 
was Trajan, even if they do not, following 
in the wake of Montesquieu, regard him as 
the greatest ruler in history. Yet, by a 
strange fatality, almost all the literary 
sources for his reign, with the exception of 
Pliny’s letters and panegyric, have disap- 
peared, so that most of our information 
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Rome, in 99, and the fact that no trouble oc- 
curred during his long absence from the capi- 
tal shows how respected and feared was this 
dweller in camps. 

After taking a firm grasp on the reins of 
government, he began preparations for war on 
the Dacians, who were continually threaten- 
ing Rome across the Danube, and whose de- 


THE CAPITOLINE GODS WELCOMING TRAJAN BACK TO ROME AFTER THE SECOND DACIAN WAR. 


comes at second-hand, in later or abridged 
compilations, with stray bits, here and there, 
in inscriptions and on coins. 

Trajan was the first notable emperor of 
provincial blood. After the bloody and moody 
reigns of Tiberius, Caligula, and Nero, and 
the puerile and suspicious tyranny of Domi- 
tian, it was a good omen when Nerva had 
the sense to take Trajan as his colleague in 
the empire, in A.D. 97. His death, shortly 
after, left Trajan sole emperor until the 
year 117. When the new emperor's firmness 
had completely pacified Germany, he went to 


feat of Domitian, not long before, had left 
a stain on Roman honor that must be wiped 
away. It was in 101 that this war began, to be 
continued until the submission of Decebalus. 
The name of this heroic and able Dacian king 
should be placed by the side of that of the 
German historic hero Hermann on the roll 
of national heroes of the barbaric struggle 
with Rome. The peace which followed was 
really only a breathing-spell before the final 
struggle in 105; for Decebalus could not be 
satisfied as a vassal of Rome, and Trajan 
would not rest until he had completely con- 
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quered the Dacians. “Oh, when,” he would 
exclaim—‘“when shall I turn Dacia into a 
Roman province!” And so the second war 
came, after Trajan had made it possible to 
attack Dacia in a more vulnerable spot by 
building the most famous bridge of ancient 
times across the Danube. 

The arch selects the beginning of the 
second Dacian war as the starting-point for 
its scenes. A firstarch had been erected at the 
beginning of Trajan’s reign as a memorial of 
his earliest successes in Germany. A second 
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famous bridge, and raising the kneeling 
figure of Dacia, which awaits him on the 
other side. He then proclaims Dacia a 
Roman province, and places it under the 
protection of Bacchus, Ceres, Diana, and 
Silvanus, whose exquisite figures appear in 
the opposite relief. A country famous, as 
Dacia always was for its vines, its wheat- 
fields, its forests, and its plains, would natu- 
rally fall under the jurisdiction of these gods. 
Then, after the completion of the conquest, 
comes the triumph. We have several descrip- 





TRAJAN PRESENTING TO ITALY THE POOR CHILDREN 


monument had probably recorded the first 
Dacian war. So it was unnecessary for the 
historic sculptor of our arch to go back any 
further. In fact, the monuments in the 
forum of Trajan—the most perfect group 
of works of art produced by the empire— 
had given in detail the various incidents of 
the second Dacian war in the reliefs of the 
memorial column, while on the arch in the 
forum stood statues of captive Dacians, and 
reliefs of the principal battles. The designer 
of the Benevento arch, therefore, decided to 
treat the subject of the Dacian war not real- 
istically, as had been done before, but with 
a touch of Greek ideality, in the line of four 
upper reliefs, with their figures of colossal size. 
On one side is the beginning of the campaign, 
with Trajan passing the Danube over his 


EDUCATED BY HIS BOUNTY. 

tions of triumphs, as, for example, that of 
Paulus Aimilius in Plutarch; but none gives 
its pageantry in such details and with such 
realism as the sculptor does in the triumphal 
frieze which completely encircles the Bene- 
vento arch. For specialists this frieze will 
henceforth be the main source of informa- 
tion for everything connected with Roman 
triumphal processions, Two scenes con- 
nected with the triumph are given in sepa- 
rate large reliefs on account of their 
importance: under the shadow of the great 
arch is the sacrifice of thanks for victory, 
in which the Emperor officiates as pontifex 
maximus; and on the upper part of the arch, 
opposite the scene of the conquest of Dacia, 
are represented the return of the Emperor to 
the Capitol, and the welcome given him by 











the Romans, and by seven gods, headed by 
Juno, Minerva, and Jupiter, who extends to- 
ward Trajan his thunderbolt, as if giving to 
him divine powers and universal rule. With 
Trajan’s return the first cycle of reliefs 
closes. 

The seven years of peace that followed the 
conquest of Dacia form the second notable 
period in Trajan’s reign—that in which he 
accomplished nearly all his reconstructive 
administrative work. The senate, in after 
years, was in the habit of expressing the 
wish, at the beginning of a reign, that the 
new emperor might be as fortunate as 
Augustus and as good as Trajan. Trajan 
gained this reputation mainly through his 
unwearied efforts to ameliorate the condi- 
tion of the people, especially in Italy. He 
had found the senate snubbed and discon- 
tented, the tenure of property insecure and 
at the mercy of spies and informers, the 
population rapidly diminishing, impover- 
ished, and with relaxed fiber, the discipline 
of the army poor, commerce reduced, agri- 
culture depressed, and the supply of grain 
insufficient. Some of the steps which he took 
to rectify all this are commemorated on the 
arch, in the middle line of four large reliefs 
on both of its faces. In order to encourage 
commerce, and especially the importation 
of grain, he turned his attention to the Ital- 
ian ports. He greatly enlarged the port of 
Ancona, the largest on the Adriatic coast, 
and this event was recorded on a beautiful 
honorary arch, erected there to Trajan in 
115. He added a new basin to that of Clau- 
dius at the port of Rome, thus completing a 
harbor system larger and finer than any even 
in modern times. At Civita Vecchia he 
opened up a new port, called, from him, 
Portus Trajani. These superb public works 
were commemorated in a relief of our arch, 
where Trajan is receivir g the deputations of 
the three ports, whose protecting deities are 
enshrined in the background on a rocky 
ledge. 

The Emperor perfected Nerva’s idea of 
state aid in the education of poor children, 
and combined with it a plan to encourage 
agriculture. Large sums of money were 
loaned to communes from the imperial trea- 
sury, at a low rate of interest, and were 
used to bring new land under cultivation on 
mortgages, the income of which was used to 
give regular support to poor children of both 
sexes in the commune, especially to boys. 
These children were at once enrolled in a 
tribe, and at the proper age the young men 
were drafted into the army. As this institu- 
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tion was kept up by succeeding emperors, we 
conclude that it served its purpose of reviv- 
ing agriculture, encouraging the poor to 
raise large families, and providing loyal re- 
cruits for the army. Two reliefs on the arch 
are remarkable attempts to express all this 
in sculpture. On the right Trajan presents 
a boy and a girl to an allegorical female 
figure of Italy holding a plow, the emblem 
of agriculture, while Mars stands approv- 
ingly in the background—showing the useful- 
ness of the new institution in both peace and 
war. The other relief is perhaps the only 
known representation of recruits entering 
the Roman army. A youth, with feet bared 
and placed close together, with straining 
muscles and erect, stiff attitude, stands be- 
fore the Emperor, while his measure is taken 
by a beautiful allegorical figure in full armor, 
representing the geniusof thearmy. Another 
youth is awaiting his turn. This scene brings 
to mind the wonderful sympathy between 
Trajan and his army. There was no other 
Roman commander that had it as much, if 
we except Cesar. And the two were alike 
in the strict discipline they imposed, in shar- 
ing the fatigues of the common soldier, in 
knowing each by name, and bearing in mind 
the individual exploits of each. But while 
Trajan was not as brilliant a general as 
Cesar, he was a superb legislator and or- 
ganizer for the army, and it was this which 
made possible the peaceful reign of Hadrian, 
and the long immunity from military dis- 
turbances which followed. The designer of 
the arch was right in illustrating Trajan’s 
relations to the army as among the most 
important activities of his reign. 

When the army had done its share in con- 
quering Dacia,—and this is picturesquely 
described in the reliefs of the famous column 
of Trajan, —there was not much of its popu- 
lation left: nearly all were killed, captives, or 
emigrants. So Trajan attempted the colo- 
nization of it on a large scale, to make of it 
a bulwark of the empire against Western 
barbarians. He brought in people from alli 
parts of the empire, especially from the East, 
founded a number of cities, worked the old 
mines and quarries and opened new ones, 
created a system of roads, and encouraged 
the growing of wheat and the vine, for which 
the country had always been famous. If the 
Rumanians and Wallachians who occupy 
this region at the present day speak a 
Romance language, it is due to the abiding 
influence of this bold and successful attempt 
at colonization. It was evidently the sculp- 
tor’s intention to bring all this to mind in 
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the last relief of the middle line of sculptures. 
Two representatives of the new province are 
before Trajan, presented by two patron dei- 
ties, while in the rear stands the Province, 
holding the standard with five eagles, which 
symbolizes the Roman army of five legions, 
by which it was conquered. 

This scene closes the series of reliefs de- 
voted to the peaceful triumphs of the seven 
years spent in internal administration. The 
lower line of sculptures illustrates the early 
scenes of the Parthian war which followed, 
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the Persians, while the Parthians, whose 
power was only a faint shadow of theirs, had 
defied Rome. 

Seven years passed before Trajan gave an 
ear to these voices. Perhaps it was mere 
restlessness on his part. He had lived a 
military life ever since the age of sixteen. 
Internal administration could not satisfy 
every side of his active spirit. In the 
autumn of 113, relying mainly on the 
legions already stationed in the East, he 
set sail from the port of Brundisium for 
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and in which Trajan lost his life. Ever since 
Crassus lost so many legions in the East, in 
B. C. 58, the Romans had clamored at inter- 
vals for the conquest of the Parthians. It 
was a true Roman characteristic to strike 
back: Carthage, Gaul, Macedonia, had found 
Roman memories tenacious and Roman arms 
long. But there was another reason. Rome 
was jealous of Alexander’s glory. Nearly two 
centuries of its literature before the time of 
Trajan are full of allusions to Oriental con- 
quest. The Greeks taunted their new mas- 
ters with the defeat of Crassus as proving 
the great military inferiority of the Romans 
to the Greeks; for Alexander had conquered 





Greece. At Athens he received the ambas- 
sadors from Chosroes, King of Parthia, and 
sent them away, saying he would give them 
an answer in Seleucia. After landing, he 
proceeded at once to Antioch, and there 
established his headquarters for the winter, 
and entered into negotiations with a number 
of minor rulers in Mesopotamia, Armenia, 
and Asia Minor. The first-fruits of his policy 
appeared in the spring, when, on his advance 
toward Armenia, he received the submission 
of a number of rulers of the regions of the 
Euxine, the Caspian, and the Caucasus, and 
so gave safe communications and a base of 
supplies to his army of operation. This is 

















the subject of the first of the four lower re- 
liefs on the Benevento arch, which give the 
principal events of the campaign of 114. 
Here are four Eastern kinglets receiving 
investiture at the hands of the Emperor, 
under the auspices of Jupiter. 

After pacifying Armenia, Trajan returned 
toward Antioch, and on his way was ap- 
proached by Abgarus, King of Osrhoene, 
who hoped to obtain his favor by rich pres- 
ents. He brought a thousand battle-horses, 
with rich trappings and arms for the horse. 
men, but, above all, relied on the personal 
charms of his son Arbandes, whom he pre- 
sented to the Emperor. Knowing the Em- 
peror’s weakness for handsome youths, this 
was a keen stroke, and we are told that it 
was eminently successful. This presentation 
of the young man in picturesque costume to 
Trajan by his old father is the theme of the 
next relief. 

On his return to Antioch for the winter 
of 115, Trajan had completed all the neces- 
sary preliminaries for his attack on the 
Parthians. It was to be delivered, not as 
Crassus delivered his, across the desert, but 
from the north, by the longer and safer 
route. With pacified or friendly countries 
in his rear, success seemed certain. His en- 
trance into Antioch was triumphal. The city 
was crowded with dignitaries from every part 
of the empire, who came to confer with Tra- 
jan on public affairs, or to receive his com- 
mands. The Emperor had been acclaimed 
three times imperator by the army. He en- 
tered the city, his head crowned with laurel. 
In one of the lower reliefs of the Benevento 
arch we see Trajan, surrounded by his lictors, 
about to pass through the city gates. Its 
companion scene is its echo—a public cere- 
mony in Rome by which the senate and the 
people celebrate the Emperor’ssuccesses, and 
offer up vows for his safe return, the trium- 
phal crown being carried by an allegorical 
crowned figure. This is the latest of the 
events chronicled on the arch, which was 
finished at the beginning of the year 115. 

Trajan continued his Eastern campaign 
for more than two years, and when, after 
varying fortunes, he was about to set sail 
for Italy, he fell ill and died. The trium- 
phal arch at Benevento, under which it was 
fondly hoped he would pass, saw only the 
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returning footsteps of Hadrian, who cele- 
brated in Rome, in 119, his cousin’s post- 
humous Parthian triumph, amid the sad- 
ness of the army and the people. 

To the student of sculpture this great 
series of reliefs has come like a revelation. 
It was not supposed that Roman art was 
capable of producing a work of such breadth 
of conception, of such an artistic combina- 
tion of beauty and strength. The skill and 
picturesqueness of composition, the dramatic 
quality of single figures, and especially what 
we can only term their life, are beyond any- 
thing done in sculpture since the altar at 
Pergamon. What we have from the times of 
Augustus, Claudius, and Titus seems lifeless 
and monotonous in comparison. With the 
uncertainty that reigns in regard to the his- 
tory of Roman sculpture, any work of assured 
date is welcome. It is amusing to see how 
many theories are overturned by the arch. 
For example, the best authorities have been 
dating Roman busts from the style of head- 
dress, assigning a special kind of style to the 
reign of Nero, another to Titus, another to 
the Antonines, etc. There is now conster- 
nation in this camp because all these man- 
ners of head-dress are found together on 
our arch, and this convenient aid to dating 
has vanished. While I am referring to 
portraiture, let me call attention to the 
superb portraits of great Romans on the 
arch. There is, of course, a collection of 
fine heads of Trajan himself, which will at 
least double the number of his known por- 
traits: there is more than one of Hadrian, 
Trajan’s nephew and aide-de-camp; of Licin- 
ius Sura, his oldest and most intimate friend, 
secretary, and chief of staff; and of other 
men who were the Emperor’s companions 
and lieutenants in his wars. The arch is a 
mine of wealth of many kinds, and for every 
one it is a beautiful work of art which may 
well serve as an inspiration to modern artists 
as the most perfect work of its kind that 
antiquity has produced. 

A well-known Frenchman said to me, last 
summer: “I have been asked several times, 
‘What is the use of an American school in 
Rome?’ and I did not quite know what to an- 
swer; but now I see, and this work you have 
done in molding the Benevento arch is alone 
enough to justify the founding of the school.” 
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A YARN OF THE SPANISH WAR. 


BY CHESTER BAILEY FERNALD, 
Author of “The Cat and the Cherub.” 


HERE was me and Clarence O’Shay; and 

. Fergus of Oregon; and Williams the 
nigger; and Bo’s’n Nutt of Newburyport, so 
called, though no bo’s’n at all; and Brawney 
Thompson, the new recruit: and we was the 
crew of her tops—all bottled with fight, and 
guessing what next, with the department 
tight as a drum with information, for yet 
having none to impart. By the hot twilight 
of the Keys tne clot of us would rally on the 
for’ard deck for general expansion and 
repartee, till we was the gist of society. 
Then Bo’s’n Nutt would play rubber with 
the truth of his troubles in being a boy in 
Newburyport, and me to draw the giant’s 
bow of me doings in China; then Clarence 
would dance a solemn sand-dance with his 
feet, and Fergus of Oregon would speak: 
“Flap-doodle, flap-doodle—fall in for your 
boodle!”—till at last the nigger with his in- 
fant banjo, and Brawney Thompson with his 
beautiful nasal voice, would sing music to 
words spliced by Brawney umself while lay- 
ing awake to think of his Madeleine, like: 


The first I knew I had me tears, I found me eyes 
afloat, 

To see the Stars and Stripes at Guan-ta-na-mo; 

The first I knew I had me heart, I found it in me 
throat, 

To see the Stars and Stripes at Guan-ta-na-mo, 


which would start with the stamping of feet, 
and end with silence; for all the rhymes that 
Brawney wrote would finish sad. 

One morning we hove up in the middle of 
the night, and bid adieu without saying 
good-by; and our hopes of gitting some- 
thing for our ammunition was certified by 
the invent of a stranger. He wore knee- 
breeches and a Walter Raleigh beard; and 
he stops at the gang-boards, with his nose 
smelling at the rifle of the marine. 

“Who the divil do ye wish to see, sir?” 
says the guard, or such words. 

The knee-breeches gives a shirk of the 
eyebrows, and waves at the rifle to abolish it. 

“Tell ’em I’ve came,” says he, —“ and they 
don’t seem to expect me!” he says, in sur- 
prise. “Call the captain and his officers,” 
says he, granting the privilege with grace. 
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“What name, sir?” says the marine, polite 
as a dancing-master, and aching to push him 
in the countenance with his piece. 

“What name!” says the knee-breeches. 
“ Ain’t me face been printed often enough, 
with me biography? Don’t ye read? I ’m 
Kuhlamar,” says he, with a pause to let it 
sink home,—“ Kuhlamar, the War Critic of 
the ‘Daily Flash,’” says he, staring at the 
rifle, and ignoring the cold eye in the white 
breeches behind it. “I never met such a 
crazy divil at the door of the Pope!” says he. 

And says the marine, stiff as St. Peter: 

“Tell the deck one of them reporters—” 

“Reporters!” says the knee-breeches. 
“What brand of laughing-stock are ye? 
Don’t ye know I ’m the Special Envoy of 
the ‘ Daily Flash’?” 

So by letters of introduction and command 
he saddled himself on-the crowded ward-room 
mess, and begun roostering up and down the 
quarter-deck. I never hear what happened; 
but after the first meal I see the War Critic 
smoking to himself, with the officers casting 
eyes and nodding in general opinion; and he 
never seen anything but the sea before him. 
And the same thereafter—him total oblivi- 
ous, but writing down notes of his thoughts 
disfavorable. Brawney and me and Clarence 
lit out for the upper top on a call for quar- 
ters. "IT was command of silence, with every- 
thing trained on an innocent bark on the bow, 
and all hands mumbling “Too much drill,” 
when a snicker arose, and with it the War 
Critic. There was two revolvers slung to his 
waist, with ammunition totake Gibraltar; and 
a spy-glass, a canteen of booze, and a roll of 
bunting tied to him, along with a photograph- 
box; and his coat was a patchwork of pockets, 
with maps and pads, and ink-druling pencils, 
and yeller glasses to give color to the war. 
The red cross was sewed to both sleeves, 
and his big white helmet made him look like 
a snail a-dangling of its innards. 

“'T is only a drill,” says he, through his 
spy-glass, as kind as your grandfather. “ And 
ye need n’t fear any fighting, for I have a 
letter from me friends at court.” 

“Silence, there!” yells up Bo’s’n Nutt. 
The War Critic give him the piteous smile, 

















and killed time by taking the bo’s’n with his 
photograph-box. By and by he strolled 
with all toggery through the living-space; 
and they stared before him, and cat-called 
behind him; but he turned, and says not to 
be scared of him, and he conversed as indul- 
gent as with lunatics. He had private in- 
formation as to her destination, he says,— 
and they all crowded to the bait, —but ’t was 
not good policy to tell, he says, at the pres- 
ent time. But, from his experience, which 
extended from Chile to China, by way of 
Turkey, he would say that the war would be 
but a naval parade, with a little bluffing at 
long range, and a killing or two. It grieved 
him sore, for fighting was his joy. Anyway, 
he says, his career was the most interesting 
he ever hear of, and his talents the most ex- 
traordinary. "T was always him first in with 
the news, which was why all them that 
ranked as but plain correspondents was down 
on him. 

’T was him that first noticed the Johns- 
town flood; and he jumped aboard of it with 
a hen-coop, to have the front seat and arrive 
at the telegraph. And he was the only one 
living that had interviewed the Czar—the old 
Czar watching with two cocked revolvers to 
see if he slipped a cog in his etiquette. And 
he was the same that advised with the King 
of Greece for exterminating the Turks; but 
the King got grouty, and, bedad, the War 
Critic brought over the Turks to knock him 
into a pint-pot. But he says he was tired of 
herding with them kings and queens; for they 
was a stuck-up lot, he says, with their noses 
always in your pedigree; but ’t was superior 
to laying at Washington, and driving a 
string of congressmen with the brand of the 
“Flash.” The only decent life was making 
war; and he was planting the mines for a 
general conflict of the powers, which, he 
says, the world needed to draw its bad blood. 
And by theend of his two hours’ ego-biography 
there was none left but Brawney Thompson, 
that stood sizing him up, and Bo’s’n Nutt, 
that was aching to tell a lie of his own, 
but could n’t git the wedge in. The War 
Critic fastens on Brawney, and commences 
to educate him, from telling how to wear a 
beard to how inferior he was to the blue- 
jackets of Europe. The navy was bad 
enough, says he, but the regular army on 
parade would make the Emperor of Germany 
fall off his horse. And he says he always 
passed himself for an Austrian abroad, for 
shame of the United States being so raw in 
the particulars of formality. 

“For I see your intelligence,” says the 
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War Critic, “and by your conversation more 
of a gentleman than them officers aft.” 

And Brawney says, “Thank ye,” which 
was the first he had opened his mouth. 

“So it may occur I need ye,” says the 
War Critic, dropping his tone. “The captain 
and his staff conspires to beat me out of 
sending the news; but the poor divils don’t 
know what it is to go up ag’in’ the ‘ Daily 
Flash’; for ye can lay to it, I’m the big 
thing aboard this craft. ’T is all right to be 
singing songs of the star-spangled rag, but 
the ‘ Daily Flash’ will be doing politics when 
one-legged patriots is starving on ten-dollar 
pensions; and ye can think of that. I ’ll 
throw up me hat with the next, and yell 
‘Hail, Columbia!’” says he; “but the ‘ Daily 
Flash’ will give the people the news, if it 
scuttles the ship of state to git it; and if 
the fact is worth money to ye, I may see ye 
again,” says he, walking off. 

“Eh? What?” says Brawney, staringafter 
him. “The blackguard!” says Brawney, com- 
ing to himself. “And he called the flag a rag 
—and I never pulled out his Austrian beard; 
and what will me Madeleine say to that?” 

“’T was the best thing ye never did,” says 
I, “and the future will prove it.” 

We made Cape Haitien without adven- 
tures, and the launch was called away for 
despatches. The War Critic saunters down, 
and sets himself in the stern-sheets, like the 
admiral of all he surveyed. 

“Ye ll have to go back on board, sir,” 
says little Ensign Charlie. 

“What for?” says the War Critic. “Is the 
launch disabled?” 

“No, sir,” says Charlie; “’t is because ye 
can’t go ashore.” 

“T ’ll look into that!” says the War Critic, 
climbing the ladder. “ Ye can hold the launch 
till I confer with the captain,” says he. 

“Cast off!” says Charlie; and the launch 
rolled away to town. We waited for her long 
in the dark, me and Brawney chewing tobacco 
in the eyes of the ship, and expeculating on 
what was the chances of meeting the foe, 
Then for the first time since the launch de- 
parted the War Critic appeared, and motioned 
silent for Brawney to draw to one side. They 
fumbled together in the dark without speak- 
ing audible, and I was glad to see em break . 
away without Brawney smashing him for hav- 
ing miscalled the flag. The War Crifjc wan- 
dered away in the gloom, and Brawney drags 
me double-quick to a den in the torpedo-fiat. 

“He gimme ten dollars and a tin can,” 
says Brawney. “He says I must drop the 
can to the bumboat with the sail.” 
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“And—?” says I. 
“T dropped the can,” says Brawney. “But 
first I drew the charge. Listen to it, directed 
to one at Cape Haitien: 

“Tam able to announce exclusively that our des- 
tination, which for strategic reasons of greatest 
importance government has so far succeeded in 
concealing, is Isle of Pines. As soon as this fact 
is known, change of destination will become neces- 
sary, that enemy may not profit by disclosure. In- 
fluence of ‘Flash’s’ War Critic is being thrown 
toward early crushing of enemy in these waters, 
at whatever sacrifice. ‘Flash’s’ Special Envoy will 
fly yellow burgee of ‘Daily Flash’ when ship goes 
into action; and flag of ‘Flash’ will never be 
taken down. 

“Special to Mulliraw: Flag is no fake. Shall 
fly it long enough for snap shot in confusion of 
some prize-capture. Try hot oven on this sea- 
mule and his officers; they have thrown me down 
everywhere. By 


In ten minutes Brawney had red-taped 
himself to Old Handsome in his cabin. _ 

“Hm!” says the Old Man, tapping his desk, 
“and what did yeintend with the ten dollars?” 

“"'T was cross-purpose,” says Brawney— 
“to send it to me Madeleine, or give it to 
the Red Cross, or light me pipe with it.” 

The Old Man went on tapping. 

“But,” says Brawney, “we not being yet 
married,—and such dirty money as that, — 
why, what would me Madeleine think? And 
maybe the Red Cross—or else—” says he, 
stammering. 

“This money,” says the Old Man, handing 
back the bill, “is from the ‘Daily Flash.’ 
It came cent by cent froin the dirty palms 
of discivilization, paying tribute to the king 
of the garbage-heap,” says he—or such 
words. “There ’s plenty of honest money 
over there,” says he, pointing to the United 
States. “The Red Cross don’t have to draw 
on the maggots of license and corruption,” 
says he—or such words. “There’s five ships 
of the enemy in these waters, and we ’ve got 
to git past ’em. This man would deliver us 
all to Davy Jones for the sake of glorifying 
himself in his newspaper. And what was it 
he called the flag?” 

“By St. Peter-in-theePilot-House!” says 
Brawney. “Inthe scratch of a match yecould 
smell the ten dollars in his palm, consuming 

.in flames.” 

The Old Man watched the ashes being 
poured into Brawney’s cap; then he pulled 
out a new ten from his own salary. 

“Send that to your Madeleine,” says he, 
“and tell her, as far as this ship has its 
keel, I know a good man.” 

“Thank ye, sir—yes, sir; beg pardon, sir!” 
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says Brawney; “but, anyway, me Madeleine 
has dough of her own; and, anyway, the 
money is only come by virtue of a d—d squid 
aboard that would spit ink on the flag; and 
I think it would twice more please the taste 
of me Madeleine to take it back for the Red 
Cross, sir!” 

Bo’s’n Nutt says he see the same thing 
took place in Newburyport, when he was a 
boy; but it ’s a lie. 

We was a grumbling lot. Drill and clear 
and juggle with dummy loads till I thought 
I would forgit me brain! The Old Man had 
reinforced the upper top, and mounted a 
three-pounder, being special for secondary 
battery; and he had placed behind it the eye 
of Clarence O’Shay, such that Clarence would 
grin in his sleep, and would sit at the breech 
by the hour, shaking insults at the sky-line. 
But never a bull-rag showed up. We passed 
to the north of Porto Rico, and begun slid- 
ing down the Antilles, till it seemed we had 
fooled the enemy’s squadron, with no chance 
of excitement more; and Brawney mumbled 
we was nothing but a picnic for a news- 
scavenger. The four niggers would clump 
apart, in disgrace for preserving good nature. 
Every false alarm, by day or night, the War 
Critic would haul himself to the top in all his 
baggage; for he told Brawney the top was 
the softest place in case of surprise, and him 
too high-salaried a man to be risking his skin 
unnecessary. On deck he treated us shy for 
a while after Cape Haitien; but at length 
he come with a bunch of cigars from his 
give-away box. Did one of us ever meet 
with adventures? says he; and what made us 
enlist at such jobs? j 

’T was the speech of his congressman that 
made him enlist, says Brawney— which ’t was 
thought of so highly that Congress had it 
printed and sent free through the mails. 
The speech says, who was it, with none de- 
pendent, and having his manhood, that would 
sit home in his slippers, with a lot of bull- 
ragging fandangos pulling at the tail of the 
eagle? And Brawney says that hit him, and 
he give up an eighty-dollar job. The War 
Critic let out a laugh. 

“'T was me that wrote it for him,” says 
he; “for your congressman was fuddled as 
a snake in alcohol. ’T was considered the 
best he ever made, and he had it printed at 
his own expense. ’T is a cheap little rascal, 
your congressman; ye can buy him for ten 
dollars or more: but a man that won’t stay 
bought,” says the War Critic, with virtuous 
indignation, “I have no use for!” 

Brawney threw the cigar over his head, 


























and walked off. I heard him mumbling over 
it in the middle of the night, when, by the 
regulations, he ought to be sleeping. 

“ And she and me setting up to finish it!” 
says he; “and crying, and patting me on the 
shoulder!” 

He went on berating to himself, with the 
whole of us swaying in the gloom, and hav- 
ing bad dreams of peace declared, like two 
hundred cods in a cockpit. 

“Here we are walking on the water,” says 
he, “at chambermaids’ wages, for the joy of 
defending the finest flag afloat, when along 
comes this gromet-mouthed gas-vat to foul 
our course, and bringing the powers of 
Congress behind him! And he called it a 
rag to me face!” says he, beating the rivets 
overhead. 

I heard five bells. The nigger and Bo’s’n 
Nutt competed with snores like twins. The 
night was escaping without drill. 

“Ts the whole government rotten, and the 
universe?” says Brawney; “and the Presi- 
dent’s message wrote by some husky reporter 
that loafs at the White House gate? And 
me leaving me Madeleine!” And he pulls 
out a photograph, and tries to see it. 

“Don’t git so honest ye think you ’re the 
only one,” says I. 

“Well, there ’s me Madeleine that ’s 
square,” says Brawney; “ye can lay to that. 
And Father Moore I will swear to, though 
no Catholic; and, bedad, you and Old Hand- 
some would kick the divil, if he come with 
absolution. But the rest of mankind, I mis- 
trust, would have took the ten dollars; and 
some of them senators, too.” 

“ Have ye been reading the ‘ Flash’?” says 
I. “And the world but a magazine of crime, 
and the flag but for fools, by inference?” 

“’T is the finest flag since God made bunt- 
ing!” says Brawney. “ And—” says he. 

We all heeled over, caused by the helm 
brought hard to port. By an instinct of 
hope, ten others and Bo’s’n Nutt and me slid 
out barefoot, and ducked for the hatch. 

The sea was a lavender Japanee crape; a 
pasty fog picked its skirts across us, with the 
moon shining through like a paper screen. 
We lumbered the bit of a swell like a blind 
blue dripping shape of lead for our war- 
paint, with our funnels daubing ag’in’ the 
sky; and the little six’pounders sniffed over 
the berthings, and the big rifles stared with 
their thoughts nine miles in space. She 
come at a gathering gait; two brown ribbons 
streamed behind, singing a song of sixpence 
to a sea that curled and kissed her lines in 
admiration. Her pilot-house rushed in a 
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point like an arrow, as if she would say: 
“TI ’m a round nine thousand tons of steel, 
and I ride by the quest of freedom.” 

Nutt asked me, and I asked Nutt. All we 
see was the Old Man making for the bridge. 
Clarence was gazing ahead from the jack- 
staff, in his little square coat. I give me 
double cough. Clarence stuck out a thumb 
to the waters, and I see a faint line of bub- 
bles—the wake of a steamer, not five min- 
utes old. 

“Are ye seasick?” says the War Critic, 
over me shoulder. “What is it up?” says 
he, seeing two orderlies dash for below. 
“What did ye see?” says he, leaning with 
haste into Clarence’s ear. 

“Keep that reporter abaft the davits 
says a dark voice. 

“Don’t git excited!” worries the War 
Critic, with Brawney Thompson helping his 
retreat. “‘Reporter’! I ’ll black-list these 
jumping-jacks!” says he to me. 

But I see a torrent of silent legs up-pour- 
ing. “Clear ship!” says I to meself. “Has 
the Old Man found his quarry?” says I, me 
heart on a jig. I swallowed meself in the 
mélée. 

“Pleasant to see something doing,” the 
War Critic was observing, taking the ladder 
for the upper deck. A half-dozen stokers, 
risking their hides to see what was up be- 
fore they dropped down to the boiler-hell, 
come flying, and shouldered him up like a 
hod of plaster. The coil of a boat-fall low- 
ered away, and carried his props from under 
him. Somebody harpooned him in the back | 
with a loose hatch-batten, and a crew of 
bare-breasted spirits snatched him aft in the 
bight of a length of hose. In the dark, the 
gallop of men and marines, landsmen and 
idlers, tooth and nail, like a rally of ants, 
bedazzled his wits. He slid for home base 
astride of a stream from a two-inch nozle, 
and he chased himself up the mast in the 
quiet of all divisions heard from. He met 
Brawney Thompson sliding down from the 
peak with a smile. 

“The finest, freest war-ribbon that ever 
topped God’s green!” says Brawney, looking 
back. “And me a-setting ye there, at dawn 
on this day of our Lord that may God send 
the enemy! What would me Madeleine say 
to that?” 

“Silence!” went everywhere. 

“I had hopes,” whispers the War Critic; 
“but ’t is only another sham.” 

Clarence set by the breech of his piece, 
with his eyes in the water. The bubbles had 
grown to suds. 
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“I seen the corn-paper stumps of their 
cigarettes!” whispers Clarence. 

But the crews of the rapid-fires on deck 
had seen no suds; and worse in the turrets. 
’T was plain cold feet and wet gratings and 
vituperation inside, with little more on but 
trousers. “Have over, and back to our 
snores!” they muttered; but there they 
stood, with their toes turned up. The boil- 
ers begun to growl. ’T was one bell. 

“Don’t strike that bell!” says a sudden 
voice. 

“Eh?” says the six-pounders, scared at 
their rising hopes. 

We took up another two knots to the 
hour; and ye could tell that below they was 
shoving the soot to beat the divil with a new 
batch of souls, and oilers and water-tenders 
crawling like bugs in the belly of a whale. 

“Well, I suppose them fellers at the small 
guns on deck would git the brunt of it,” says 
the War Critic. 

“Silence! ” says Bo’s’n Nutt, from beneath. 

“Silence!” says I, under breath, “ for we ’re 
attending a wake.” 

Which the War Critic put in his book; for 
the color of day was bleaching the mist 
that shrouded us, and the situation plain 
to all. 

“-T will turn out a Portegee!” mumbles 
Clarence, berating Providence. “’T is al- 
ways so when we.git our mouths puckered!” 

“It might be a prize,” says the War 
Critic, lighting his cigar, in the face of the 
regulations, “and money coming to ye. They 
would owe me some, too; for ’t was action of 
mine that throwed us here,” says he, smiling 
at his thoughts. 

“This sea-sheriff business can go to the 
divil,” says Brawney. “I ’m looking for a 
prize what thinks it can shoot target with 
Yankee Doodle.” 

“'T will be but a Scotch man-o’-war full 
of greasers!” says Clarence, doleful; “and 
me grandmother calling me a dove!” 

I give asnort. Had the wind come astern 
of the funnels? Divil a bit; but I smelt 
smoke with the fog. Was it true, and the 
craft ahead had crossed our bow? 

“What have ye?” says Clarence. “Make 
no noses at me!” says he, in his evil mood. 

“Smoke in the wind!” I bellered, believ- 
ing me nostrils. ; 

“In the wind?” says the voice-pipe. 

“Tn the wind, sir!” says I. 

The War Critic laid down his roll of bunt- 
ing—the yeller burgee of the “ Daily Flash.” 
I see through me glass the mist take shape, 
then dissolve. 
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“ Military top, sir!” I bawled. “Two points 
for’ard the beam; no ship of ours, sir!” 

Approbations rose from the deck in mur- 
murs. “There was two of them, then,” says 
every one, “for the wake of the other was 
straight and fresh.” The air was thick with 
prayers that it might not be friends. 

“Two of ’em!” says the War Critic. “And 
us stumbling between ’em, with colors set! 
Shout the warning !” says he. 

We swung away to put the two in the fog 
to port of us, and the starboard sections 
groaned. 

“The Old Man finds his senses,” says the 
War Critic. “He’ll be away and from sight, 
and they never guess!” 

But we took up our course again. The 
breeze waked up and rubbed the eyes of the 
morning, as Brawney says; and the fog swept 
clear for a thousand yards, then for another 
thousand; and then, like throwed on stereop- 
tican, it showed us a big armored cruiser, 
with our broadside trained on it like needles 
on the pole. She was asleep, with no colors 
shown; and your toes clenched in your boots. 

“Stick up your rag!” says Clarence, shak- 
ing his fist; for the marks of the breed stood 
out on every stitch of her. “Have ye no- 
thing but hind legs, ye bull-ragging beast?” 
says he. 

’T was as though she heard, for she let 
out a scream like a nightmare; and our steam 
yelled for water-tight doors. 

“What?” says the War Critic. “Hear the 
answering toots in the fog! Don’t he know 
’t is the first art of war not to fight with 
superior force?” 

“Ship ahoy! What ship is that?” says the 
Old Man, speaking across her bows through 
our for’ard five-inch. They was flying up and 
down her decks like rats, and she edged away 
toward the fog. ; 

“Ship ahoy, there! What ship is that?” 
roars the Old Man, tapping a hole through 
the fandango’s funnel. 

I see the flag of the enemy break from her 
peak, and a dozen juts of smoke from her 
side. A howl of delight arose to me ears, 
and the sea splashed up like a school of 
whales. Our eights and half our fives was 
up and away with the bugle-blast, with the 
six-pounders barking at their heels; and the 
sun jumped out of the night, with its chin 
on the sky-line, to see what the divil was 
doing. It see the moon as pale as a shirt, 
and the fog skedaddling with its petti- 
coats up, and hell’s tune playing ’twixt two 
little specks at sea, with me and Brawney 
and Clarence and the War Critic hung in a 

















bowl in the sky. Clarence was cursing with 
the finest freedom ye ever hear, for he was 
out of range. The War Critic stood hold of 
the mast, biting his teeth, and his eyes in a 
stare. Brawney stood ready to serve, with a 
gaze and a smile; and he looked up at the 
flag standing sharp to the breeze, where he 
put it, and he laughed and slapped his thigh. 
Never such joy I’ve known in the forty years 
since me mother’s lap. Natural lust of de- 
struction flying loose in me heart; bottled and 
corked essence of peace-drill and peace- 
subordination, bedad, and peace-idleness of 
twenty years’ cruising, dropped, with a rifle- 
crack, like a cangue from off me neck. The 
sides of me brain worked separate together. 
“Let it exude,” says the one, “free!—free’s 
a balloon!” And the other howled: 

“Gunboat coming out of the fog, sir— 
enemy’s flag!” 

The Old Man and his mate stood like the 
rear of an observation-car, roaring remarks 
in each other’s ears. The hot light of day 
rode the bare backs along the berthing till 
each man steamed like a horse on ice. We 
was easing the gap between us and the foe, 
and her consort hovering down to the region 
of six-inch remonstrance, and landing by 
luck with a shell through our armor-belt 
that sent the carpenter sprinting for the 
protective deck with nine kinds of patches. 
A six-pounder went through me hair, I 
thought; and the War Critic felt it, and 
kneeled down to the trap, staring at the 
deck fifty feet below. But he got up again, 
and jammed his helmet over his eyes. 

“The coal-bunkers was the place to be,” 
he says to himself. 

“Nineteen hundred yards!” yells Fergus 
of Oregon, his head through the trap. 

Clarence stopped his profanity. By the 
holy powers, I see the two corners of his mouth 
from the back of his head, and he had no 
nerves. He settled as quick to the breech 
of his piece as a squalling baby put to the 
breast, and he took aim like wiping the rim 
of your glass with a doily before ye swig 
your beer; and we never heard no more from 
him but the smell of saltpeter. The air 
whistled like a typhoon, and there was 
Fergus, still with his head and shoulders 
through, his chin on his breast, like thinking. 

“My God!” says the War Critic, drawing 
away from Fergus. 

We all howled, for we see the gunboat 
doubled up with an eight-inch shell in her 
brain, and not knowing where to go. The 
big fandango landed in our for’ard torpedo- 
flat, and knocked a Whitehead into watch 
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works, and blowed an ensign off the navy- 
register. 

“She ’s on fire in the quarters, sir!” I 
yelled with one eye. With the other I seen 
em discumbering Fergus from the trap. He 
had n’t no legs. The War Critic gazed at him 
dumb, the photograph-box askew on his back. 
A shower of hot commas exploded under my 
jaw. 

“ Bedad, they ’re loading with barbed-wire 
fence!” says Brawney, observing the flesh- 
cuts on him and me; “and they ’ve tore out 
a gap in the list of junior grade in the after- 
turret; and there’s White Olsen keeled over 
and bit a piece from an officer’s shoe.” 

“Enemy’s stern caved in by a shell, sir! 
Enemy’ssquadron approaching ahead —three 
ships!” says I. 

Our port anchor-davit arose off the deck 
at the news, and jumped into the sea, with a 
solid shot behind; and I thought the War 
Critic would dive after it. 

“Look here; ain’t we got enough?” says 
he, clutching Clarence’s shoulfer with sharp 
finger-nails. But Clarence thought it was a 
wound, and would pay no attention. “Man, 
man,” says the War Critic, “leave ’em alone 
—leave ’em alone!” 

The big fandango was winded a bit, or her 
tail-feathers broke, forshe slowed and swung. 
The Old Man smiled. We started all steam 
to cross her bow—to run ’tween her and her 
mate, for the love of raking her fore and aft, 
though the two of ’em snatched us bald. 
“There ’s three fresh craft a-vomiting smoke 
behind,” says I. “The excitement of battle 
is abuut to begin,” says I, freeing me face 
of nose-bleed; and I laughed such a divil’s 
own joy of a laugh as ye can’t brew the liquor 
to bring. A hot shot went between Clarence 
and his elbow. 

“Did ye find me card beneath your ham- 
mick door?” yells Clarence, like a row in a 
tenement. “Take that, ye yeller baboons!” 

“TI ll give ye a hundred dollars to jam 
your breech; they must leave us alone!” 
says the War Critic, fanning the air with a 
hand-load of bills for the second time in 
Clarence’s face. Clarence took the wad, and 
fed it into the breech of his piece; and 
the next five shots cost the “Daily Flash” 
twenty dollars apiece; and Clarence went 
right on. 

So we shot the rapids, starboard and port, 
great guns and small, Bo’s’n Nutt and Clar- 
ence O’Shay, at nineteen knots for the other 
world. I says good-by to meself. I says, 
“Some angel will be walking ye by the ear in 
a minute, and there ’s a thing or two he ’Il 
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be asking ye about; but that ’s his job.” 
“What?” says I. “Are we afloat? That’s 
the nigger down there with his leg broke; and 
Clarence’s scalp has a piece sticking up like 
the door of a spider; and the War Critic has a 
vaccination on his arm, but too busy counting 
his sins to know it; and, bedad, we’re afloat!” 
“Git away!” says Clarence, straining to 
train the three-pounder astern. 

plhere come a yell from the lower top. A 
gasp of joy, and some stripes of red passed 
over me eyes. "I was the colors, brought 
down by the breaking of the block; and ’t was 
the War Critic clutching it, hauling it in like 
the divil after your soul. 

“We’ve struck! We’ve saved our skins!” 
he says, falling on the flag to hide it. 

Did ye ever hear Yankee Doodle roar when 
a tuft of his feathers was pulled? I heard a 
shout as big as North America. Me an 
Clarencé and the,bloody crew of Bo’s’n Nutt 
collided in a bunch; but we was all behind. 
The War Caitic laid jerking fn the ruins of 
himself. ’T as Brawney Thompson that 
shinned the bare pole, with the bunting in 
his teeth, and a thousand yells to boost him. 
A flight of flying iron went whistling by, and 
for an answer the forty-five stars stood stiff 
te the breeze. Brawney gripped the pole. 
He turned his face and looked down strange 
in me eye, and me and Clarence went up 
after him. We all slid back in a heap, and 
we set Brawney ag’in’ the mast, and tore his 
shirt apart, his head rolling like an apple on 
its stem. The little sky-terrier begun bark- 
ing again in the hands of a new detail; six 
of us crammed in a space fit for three; and 
I could n’t hear what Brawney was trying to 
tell. The seconds went by in a daze, and we 
could n’t see nothing todo. Then the bugle 
blowed, and a howling din of silence beat on 
your brain to break your heart. I put me ear 
to Brawney’s mouth; but all I hear was the 
tinkle of the nigger with his broken leg, in the 
top below, and his infant banjo, to the tune: 


The first I knew I had me heart, I found it in me 
throat, 
To see the Stars and Stripes at Guan-ta-na-mo. 


“T’ll give ten dollars for a flask of liquor!” 
says the War Critic. “I’ve got to git down 
from here, somehow!” says he. 

We heard a boom away astern. Brawney 
opened his eyes. 
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“Commenced again?” says he. 

“The fandango has blowed up her small- 
arms magazine, I judge,” says I; “and her 
mates galloping to hold her head out of 
water.” 

“Fandango blowed up!” says Brawney, 
with theend of asmile. “ Lemme see—lemme 
see! Ah,” he says, “your glass is all fog! I 
can’t see a blank thing! But that’s the flag!” 
he says, his head reeling back. “ Well, it ain’t 
no rag, is it? And only a minute ago—and 
what would me Madeleine say to that?” 

Then he did n’t speak no more; and ’t was 
the first time I ever see Clarence afraid. 

We laid Brawney down on a six-pounder 
grating, wrapped in a flag, with the rest. 
The Old Man tightened his lips tolook at him. 
The War Critic, in the wreck of his helmet, 
come out of the mast, hanging to what he 
could, gazing at the seams in the deck. 

“Here ’s a bit of bunting found in the 
top, sir,” says the mate to the Old Man; and 
he unrolls the yeller burgee of the “Daily 
Flash.” 

“I want to see you, sir!” says the Old 
Man, fixed on the War Critic like two eight- 
inch guns. 

The War Critic straightened himself a bit, 
and raised his head. There was two hundred 
half-naked men facing him with folded arms, 
and no place for him to look. 

“Mr. Chyne,” says the Old Man, “wrap 
the body of Brawney Thompson in the same 
flag he rescued from this man Kuhlamar. 
When Thompson goes into the sea, let the 
flag go with him. Mr. Kuhlamar, if the enemy 
had been shooting more to the gain of the 
United States, and less to its loss,” says the 
Old Man, “I would be heaving you overboard 
— bagged in your own quarantine rag, which 
is the symbol of your soul.” 

I see five little specks away in our wake, 
under a pall of smoke. I see Buck Williams, 
propped ag’in’ the berthing, in tears, and his 
banjo with a broken string. I thought of 
Brawney’s Madeleine—she and him in the 
light of a lamp at home, with their heads 
together over the speech that the congress- 
man did n’t write. 


“The first I knew I had me heart, I found it in 
me throat!” 


says I, with me eyes on the flag at the peak. 
“ And what will his Madeleine say to that?” 














KNOTTY PROBLEMS OF THE PHILIPPINES. 


BY PROFESSOR DEAN _C..WORCESTER, 
Author of “The Malay Pirates of the Philippines,” in the September CenTuRY. 


* ITH startling suddenness we 
% have acquired an unexpected 
and unsought interest in the 
Eastern question. A few 
months ago we were rather 
enjoying the stew.into which events in China 
had thrown our neighbors over the water, 
and were congratulating ourselves that our 
interests were not involved. There has been 
a kaleidoscopic change of conditions in the 
far East, and to-day we, of all people, find 
ourselves the center of attraction, with a 
fair prospect of acquiring a whole archi- 
pelago as to the desirability of which we 
are in doubt. Our misgivings on the latter 
point do not seem to be shared by all the 
powers, and a sharp eye is kept on us, in the 
apparent hope that a false move on our part 
may afford a pretext for interference, and 
end in a distribution of the spoils. 

The situation is certainly unique, and one 
of its most curious features is the remarka- 
ble change which has come over the opinions 
of many of our people as to the wisdom of 
our attempting to hold distant colonial pos- 
sessions. It is but a short time since we 
should have been well-nigh unanimous in our 
condemnation of such a policy. Now public 
opinion is divided. 

One thing seems tolerably certain. The 
issue before us is a new one, and if it is to 
be settled intelligently, it must be settled on 
its merits. For this reason especial interest 
attaches to the problems arising from exist- 
ing conditions in the Philippines. 

It must not be forgotten that even with 
all the larger Philippine ports in our posses- 
sion we shall still be very far from having 
taken the islands; but we have already de- 
stroyed what authority previously existed 
there, and we must now either go forward 
or retreat. Things cannot be allowed to re- 
main indefinitely in their present condition. 

Can we, then, withdraw, and restore the 
islands to Spain? To do so would be to 
stultify ourselves in the eyes of the world. 
We have gone to war in order to put a stop 
to Spain’s brutality in Cuba, and we have 
taken the position that this end can only 
be accomplished by her expulsion from the 
island. We have turned a deaf ear to her 
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promises of better things in future, and 
have said to her that she must go. 

But the Cubans have not been the only 
Spanish subjects to suffer oppression. By a 
strange chance we have it in our power to 
strike the shackles from other millions of 
unfortunates. What, then, are we to do? 
Has not every crime against civilization in 
Cuba been duplicated in the Philippines a 
hundred times? If the taxes levied upon the 
Philippine natives in the past have been 
heavier than they could bear, how would it 
be now, with the mother-country burdened 
with debt as never before? Granting for the 
moment that Spain would be able to recon- 
quer the islands, what would be the fate of 
the thousands of natives who have revolted 
against her? Have we any reason to doubt 
that other scores would be “forgotten” in 
the Black Hole until they suffocated? that 
other hundreds would be lined up on the sea- 
wall in front of the Luneta, and shot down 
like dogs, while the bands were playing and 
fair women applauding? 

Is it an answer to say that Cuba is near, 
and the Philippines are distant? How many 
degrees of latitude and longitude measure 
the difference between right and wrong? 
True, we might have thought it hopeless to 
attempt the improvement of conditions in 
the Philippines, had not fate placed the 
power in our hands. Granted, if you will, 
that we cannot right the wrongs of all op- 
pressed nations, yet can we refuse to accept 
the responsibility which the logic of events 
has thrust upon us? Can we say to Spain: 
“We will have no more of your misrule in 
Cuba, but the Philippines are a long way off; 
take them back again, and be sure to treat 
them well”? If we were to do this, could we 
blame our cynical neighbors for suggesting 
that our interest in putting a stop to mis- 
government seemed to wane when the ter- 
ritory concerned did not happen to be 
conveniently situated for annexation to our 
own? It seems almost unthinkable that we 
should ever put ourselves in such a position; 
but if we were disposed to do so, another 
question would arise. Is it in our power to 
restore the islands to Spain? The islanders 
themselves would hardly be willing parties 
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to such a transaction. Is it probable that 
she could again subdue them? Her conquest 
of the archipelago began in 1565, under 
Legaspi. It should not be forgotten that in 
the centuries which have passed she has not 
been able to complete it. At the outbreak 
of the present revolution there were tribes 
as independent of her as they were the day 
Magellan set foot on Cebu. 

Up to the present time Spain has been 
able to maintain certain great advantages 
over the natives. She has purposely kept 
them in ignorance, has prevented them from 
communicating freely with one another, has 
“removed” men who showed capacity and 
inclination to become leaders, and has, above 
all, prevented the bringing in of firearms and 
ammunition. Now much of this is rapidly be- 
ing changed. Existing conditions'are develop- 


ing leaders. Many modern arms are in the - 


hands of the insurgents, and the rank and 
file have learned that they can fight Spanish 
regulars, and whip them. If hard pressed, 
the native troops could take to the moun- 
tains, where white troops could not follow 
them, and could carry on a guerrilla warfare 
indefinitely. 

In view, then, of the improbability that 
Spain would be able to regain her lost pos- 
sessions in the far East, should she have the 
opportunity, and of the still greater improb- 
ability that the opportunity will be extended 
to her, it seems to me tolerably safe to as- 
sume that the Philippines are about to pass 
from under her control forever. 

But can we not withdraw and leave the 
civilized natives to work out their own sal- 
vation? There can hardly be two answers to 
this question, for their utter unfitness for 
self-government at the present time is self- 
evident. If, with their lack of education and 
experience, they are incapable of governing 
themselves, much less could they keep their 
savage neighbors in order, suppress brig- 
andage and piracy, and resist the encroach- 
ments of foreign powers. There could be 
but one result were they to make the at- 
tempt. Numerous leaders would arise, each 
with his own following. Anarchy would soon 
follow, and abundant excuse would be af- 
forded for outside interference. European 
powers would intervene to protect the inter- 
ests of their subjects, and in order better 
to attain this end would annex the islands. 

I have attempted to show that we have 
already gone too far to retreat; yet there 
are many possibilities before us. We may 
meet with active opposition from other 
countries in our efforts to establish our 
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authority, and see the islands parceled out 
among the powers. We may think it wise 
to surrender them to some other nation, or 
combination of nations, in return for conces- 
sions in other parts of the world. It may 
seem best to retain them ourselves, or to 
stand by them until they are able to main- 
tain their independence under a stable gov- 
ernment of their own. What the outcome 
will be no man can at present foretell. It 
suffices me to enumerate the possibilities, 
since in so doing it is made evident that 
the Philippine Islands are about to pass 
under the control of some other nation 
than Spain. 

For my present purpose it is immaterial 
what nation this may be. Certain problems 
must be faced, and it is with these problems 
that I am concerned. 

The first serious obstacle that will be en- 
countered is that presented by the climate. 
The islands lie wholly within the tropics, and 
extend on the south to within four and a 
half degrees of the equator. The heat is 
trying at the best. Personally I have found 
the burning sun of the dry season less hard 
to'bear than the “muggy” weather, when 
bright sunshine alternates with heavy show- 
ers, or the rain falls day after day without 
interruption. One often reads of delightful 
days and cool nights in the fall and winter 
months. After spending three and a half 
years in almost constant travel through the 
archipelago, and visiting every one of the 
larger islands except Leyte, I can say that 
I have never yet seen a day when a man 
could endure hard physical labor without 
suffering from the heat. I have experienced 
the hot season, the dry season, the wet sea- 
son, but never yet have I been so fortunate 
as to strike the cool season. 

Manila is the only place where reliable 
temperature records have been kept; and 
while no one place can be taken as represen- 
tative of the whole archipelago, the results 
obtained at the capital are not without in- 
terest. The average temperature for Janu- 
ary is 77°, for February 78°, for March 81°, 
for April 83°, for May 84°, for June 82°, for 
July 81°, for August 81°, for September 81°, 
for October 80°, for November 79°, and for 
December 77°. 

The average temperature for the year at 
Manila is 80°. It will be noted that the low- 
est average temperature occurs in December 
and January, and is 77°. The “delightful 
season in the autumn, when the atmosphere 
is clear and dry, and the temperature ranges 
from about 67° to 75° F.,” has not as yet 














been discovered by the scientists at the 
Jesuit observatory. 

The lowest temperature during the year is 
60°, and the highest 100°. There is no month 
in which the thermometer does not rise as 
high as 91°. When it is remembered that 
the air is charged with moisture much of the 
time, it will be realized that the climate of 
Manila leaves some things to be desired. 

On the other hand, it should not be for- 
gotten that the lack of sudden changes 
makes it possible to adapt one’s dress to 
these conditions. There are many places in 
the islands where relief from the heat of the 
lowlands might be obtained by taking up 
one’s abode on high ground, while the mon- 
soons, blowing through a considerable part 
of the year, help to make the heat endura- 
ble, if one lives where their effect can be 
felt. 

More serious than the heat is the malaria. 
Some islands are entirely free from it. 
Others are veritable pest-holes. There are 
malarial fevers which recur every third day, 
every second day, and daily. There is a 
malignant type,—fortunately, local in its 
occurrence,—which runs its course in a 
very few hours, usually terminating with 
black vomit and death. 

It has been shown, however, that much of 
the illness from malaria is due to causes that 
can be remedied. Before the day of General 
Arolas, Sulu was a fever-center. By improv- 
ing the drainage, and filling in with coral 
sand, he bettered the health of his town, 
until at the time of his departure the death- 
rate compared favorably with that of any of 
the larger European cities. Still more sig- 
nificant were the results obtained at Tataan, 
in Tawi Tawi. The troops stationed there 
suffered terribly from fever until an enter- 
prising comandante cleaned up the place, 
and caused the forest to be cleared away for 
half a mile around the blockhouse, when 
fever almost disappeared. 

But, taking things as they exist, a suffi- 
cient commentary on the conclusion that 
“the climate is not unhealthful, even in sum- 
mer,” is afforded by the following statement, 
which rests on good authority: “ About eight 
years ago, General Manager Higgins of the 
Manila and Dapitan Railway, having secured 
a concession from the Spanish government, 
organized in London a party of about forty 
Englishmen—civil engineers and others— 
who were to survey the route and build and 
afterward assist in the operation and man- 
agement of the railroad. Mr. Higgins gave 
special attention to the physical condition of 
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his assistants, selecting only men that he be- 
lieved could stand the severe climate of the 
archipelago. To-day not more than half the 
members of that party are alive.” 

As regards the general health of the 
country, it may be mentioned that smallpox 
is always present, though it does not be- 
come epidemic, apparently because so large 
a percentage of the population have it dur- 
ing childhood that the number who have not 
been infected to be found at any one time is 
comparatively small. 

Epidemics of cholera are rare, but when 
they occur it is very difficult to check the 
spread of the disease. The natives believe 
that a black dog runs down the village street, 
and the cholera follows in his wake. “It is 
the will of God,” and they will take no pre- 
cautions. The epidemic of 1888 broke out at 
an isolated military outpost, where not more 
than sixty men were stationed, but it swept 
over the greater part of the archipelago. 
The bubonic plague has never appeared in 
the islands. 

If a man has a sound constitution to be- 
gin with, is careful of his diet, keeps out of 
the sun during the heat of the day, avoids 
severe and long-continued physical labor, and 
is fortunate enough to escape malarial infec- 
tion, he may spend many years in the Philip- 
pines without taking harm. I knew an old 
Spaniard who, after thirty-nine years of con- 
tinuous residence there, was able to boast 
that he had not experienced a day of sick- 
ness. 

Women and children feel the effects of the 
climate much more quickly than men, and 
unless one were able to choose his place of 
residence he would hardly care to take his 
family there. It is, I think, probable that 
the attempt to bring up successive genera- 
tions of white children in the Philippines 
would result in failure, as it has in India. 

The main problems requiring solution, 
however, are those presented by the people 
themselves. There is much misapprehension 
in this country both as to the character of 
the population and the extent to which it 
was under Spanish control at the outbreak 
of the present revolt. This misunderstand- 
ing is due, in large measure, to the pictur- 
esque inaccuracy of many of the statements 
which have recently appeared. It should not 
be supposed, for instance, that “ Spanish rule 
is practically confined to narrow sea-coast 
strips,” and that “the great bulk of the ter- 
ritory is unsubdued and undeveloped, and 
inhabited by the original savage Negritos, 
whod roam the islands unmolested.” 
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The Negritos are, as their name indicates, 
a race of small blacks. They are believed to 
be the aborigines of the archipelago. Far 
from occupying the bulk of its territory, 
they are all but extinct. They may still be 
occasionally met in the mountains of Luzon, 
Negros, and Mindanao, but during my entire 
stay in the islands I saw them only once. 

Spanish rule in Mindanao is confined to 
narrow strips of territory along the coasts 
and the more important rivers, and the 
Moslem population of Basilan, Sulu, and 
Tawi Tawi is virtually independent. Wild 
Malay tribes are found in some parts of 
Luzon, Negros, and Mindanao, and probably 
also in the mountains of Panay and Samar. 
They people the whole of Mindoro and Pala- 
wan, except a few points along the coast, but 
the remainder of the important islands have 
until recently been completely under Span- 
ish control. 

For the purposes of the present discus- 
sion, I divide the population into independent 
and subject tribes. Under independent tribes 
I include the Negritos, the Mohammedan 
Malays, and the pagan Malays. As the num- 
ber of Negritos is very small, and their birth- 
rate is below their death-rate, they need not 
be considered. 

The Mohammedan tribes of the southern 
islands, of whom I shall speak collectively as 
Moros, cannot be so lightly passed over. 
They are very brave and warlike, and are 
well provided with excellent steel weapons. 
Thus far the Spanish have fortunately suc- 
ceeded in preventing their getting any very 
large number of firearms. They are a race of 
born pirates, and, particularly in Sulu, have 
a fanatical hatred of all Christians. To kill 
a Christian, especially a Spanish Christian, 
is with them a most commendable act. For 
the past twenty years the Spaniards have 
succeeded in keeping them at home, but 
further than this their control has not gone. 

Pagan Malays form the wild population of 
the northern islands. Of the independent 
tribes known to inhabit Mindanao, seventeen 
are pagan and six Mohammedan. One tribe 
in Luzon is addicted to head-hunting at a 
certain season of the year, and others are 
said to be warlike; but as a rule the pagan 
peoples are perfectly harmless, so long as 
they are decently treated. That they are 
not always so treated the following incident 
will show. 

Before going among the Montéses in 
Negros, my companion and I were warned 
that they were dangerous, and advised to 
take an escort of troops. This we declined 
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to do. One of our Spanish friends accom- 
panied us into the mountains. He carried a 
shot-gun, and I saw him eying the bushes 
sharply. In reply to a query from me, he 
said he was looking for a Montés. I asked 
him why, and he replied that he wanted to 
put fine shot into one, and see him run! He 
assured me that he had often diverted him- 
self in this way. Under the circumstances, 
I could hardly have blamed one of his former 
victims for trying a shot at us with a poi- 
soned arrow. 

Taken as a whole, then, the pagan tribes 
may be said to present no serious problem 
except the one involved in their ultimate 
civilization. The results of the few half- 
hearted attempts that have been made in 
this direction have been such as to convince 
me that they might make rapid progress, as 
soon as the condition of the civilized natives 
could be sufficiently improved to afford a 
practical illustration of the benefits of 
civilization. At present the pagan tribes 
consider themselves to be the ones who are 
better off, and I am bound to say I believe 
they are right. 

With the Moros it is a different matter. It 
is certain that they will return to their old 
ways at once, if opportunity offers. They 
must be kept at home at all hazards, and to 
this end an efficient patrol of light-draft 
gunboats, armed with machine-guns, must 
be maintained along the coast of Mindanao 
and westward to Borneo. The number of 
vessels need not be large, but they should be 
kept moving. 

The Sulu Moros should be gives a lesson 
that they would not soon forget. They are 
an intractable, bloodthirsty set, quite capa- 
ble of turning against those who befriend 
them, The simplest way to control them 
would be to disarm them, and forbid them 
to carry weapons. They would not submit 
without resistance. Fortunately, their island 
is so small, and the nature of the ground is 
such, that effective operations could be car- 
ried on against them with a comparatively 
small force. 

The Moros in Mindanao have in the past 
been kindly disposed toward Englishmen and 
Americans. We lived in their villages and 
moved about among them without serious 
risk. There is at least a chance that if fairly 
and judiciously treated they might eventually 
be converted into decent people. If they 
chose to make trouble, it would be impossi- 
ble for white troops to operate against them 
in the interior, under existing conditions. 
Weyler sent in an expedition against them 

















while we were at Zamboanga, and we saw the 
wreck of it come back. I do not care to see 
the like again. Although numerous glorious 
victories were celebrated in Manila, one of 
his officers told us that they never got where 
the enemy were, and that eighty per cent. of 
the force were disabled by fever and starva- 
tion. Certain it is that men died at Zam- 
boanga faster than the priests could shrive 
them; this, too, in spite of the fact that the 
force was chiefly composed of native troops. 
The starvation was inexcusable, but the fe- 
ver was inevitable. 

Hostile Moros could at least be driven into 
the interior, and kept there until such time 
as roads were constructed, so that effective 
operations could be carried on against them. 
As a matter of fact, good order has been 
maintained in the vicinity of the Spanish 
settlements in Mindanao, and the force of 
troops kept in the island has not been large. 

We must consider next the civilized na- 
tives, the people of mixed race, and the 
foreigners. If we except the Spanish friars, 
the only foreigners whose presence in the 
country affords any serious problem are the 
Chinese. They form an important, and at 
present a necessary, element in the popula- 
tion. In Manila alone they number some 
forty thousand. In the larger cities there 
are a few coolies, but the great majority of 
the Chinese are in business. Traders push 
into the remotest districts to buy up agri- 
cultural and forest products, while every 
tiny native village has its Chinese shop. 
The retail business of the Philippines is 
almost entirely in their hands. 

As a class they are industrious, sober, and 
law-abiding; but in business they are alto- 
gether too sharp for the native, who, accord- 
ingly, hates them very cordially, and in the 
past has on several occasions displayed a 
tendency to cut their throats. It is difficult 
to see how he would get on without them, 
however. 

The native women do not seem to share 
the dislike of the men. At all events, the 
Chinese have no difficulty in procuring native 
wives or mistresses. The extensive Chinese 
mestizo class which results is an important 
one, and many of the shrewdest business men 
in the islands belong to it. 

From a variety of causes there has also 
arisen a Spanish mestizo class, which, while 
numerically small, is still very important. 
Its members are despised by the Spaniards, 
and are ranked by. them with the natives, 
but among their number may be found many 
men of superior intelligence, and not a few 
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who have contrived to obtain a fair educa- 
tion. They are more restless under adverse 
conditions than the comparatively stolid 
natives, and there is perhaps some poetic 
justice in the fact that their enmity is often 
especially directed against the friars, who 
are chiefly responsible for their existence. 
The leaders in the present revolt come 
largely from the Spanish mestizo class. 

The people of mixed blood and the civilized 
natives really compose the bulk of the popu- 
lation, and for our present purpose-may be 
treated as one class. 

In characterizing them I shall quote the 
opinion of a former British consul at Manila, 
not only because I agree with him, but be- 
cause I wish to make plain the fact that my 
good opinion of them does not lack for con- 
firmation: “ Rarely is an intratropical people 
a satisfactory one to eye or mind. But this 
cannot be said of the Philippine Malay, who, 
in bodily formation and mental characteris- 
tics alike, may fairly claim a place, not among 
the middling ones merely, but among the 
higher names inscribed on the world’s na- 
tional scale. He is characterized by a 
concentrated, never-absent self-respect; an 
habitual self-restraint in word and deed, 
very rarely broken, except when extreme 
provocation induces the transitory but fatal 
frenzy known as ‘ amuck’; an inbred courtesy, 
equally diffused through all classes, high or 
low; by unfailing decorum, prudence, caution, 
quiet, cheerfulness, ready hospitality, and a 
correct though not inventive taste. His 
family is a pleasing sight—much subordina- 
tion and little constraint, unison in grada- 
tion, liberty, not license. Orderly children, 
respected parents, women subject but not 
oppressed, men ruling but not despotic, 
reverence with kindness, obedience in afféc- 
tion—these form a lovable picture by no 
means rare in the villages of the Eastern 
isles.” 

By centuries of oppression and injustice 
this naturally gentle and peace-loving people 
has been driven into armed revolt, and one 
of the first problems which must be faced 
will be the restoration of order and the dis- 
banding of the insurgents. 

Unfortunately, in spite of his many amia- 
ble qualities, there is nothing quite so dear 
to the heart of the Philippine native as a 
little authority over his fellows. He be- 
lieves himself quite capable of administer- 
ing the affairs of his country, and his past 
experience naturally tends to make him 
suspicious of outsiders. It will require no 
little tact to allay his fears, and persuade 
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him to go quietly about his own affairs; but 
with care this can probably be accomplished. 

Failure to win the confidence of the in- 
surgents would be a serious matter, for if 
any considerable number of them should take 
to the mountains, they could cause much 
trouble before they were run down. I be- 
lieve, however, that their natural indisposi- 
tion to exert themselves unnecessarily would 
result in their eventual submission, if they 
were not given good ground for continuing 
to resist. 

Yet, if there were a disposition readily to 
submit to the new régime, the establishment 
of a stable form of government adapted to 
the needs of such a population would not be 
a simple matter, especially for a nation which 
has no trained body of men ready to under- 
take the task. Still, the problem is perhaps 
not quite so hopeless as it might at first 
seem. Things would at the outset naturally 
be under the direction of army men, and 
civil authority would very gradually take 
the place of military rule. 

The worst troubles with the Spanish sys- 
tem of administration have arisen from the 
way in which it was carried out rather than 
from inherent defects in the system itself, 
and it might again be put in force, with its 
more objectionable features modified. If 
this were done, much help might be obtained 
from native and mestizo clerks. Few Span- 
iards have cared to do more of their own 
work than was absolutely necessary, and for 
the most part they have turned it over to 
clerks. These men have often held their 
places for years. They possess a familiarity 
with the detajis of administration which 
would be of great service. 

Reforms should be begun at once, and one 
of the first should be a material reduction in 
the extortionate taxes which have in the past 
been levied on the long-suffering inhabitants. 
Such a measure would be certain to produce 
a favorable impression, and would go far to- 
ward giving the natives confidence in the 
new administration. 

In order to strengthen this confidence, a 
part of the funds raised by taxation should 
be expended in local improvements, such as 
the building of roads and the establishment 
of schools. 

Another much-needed reform would be 
the provision of a simple but comprehensive 
and effective code of laws. The name of 
the existing codes is legion, and a lawsuit 
under any one of them is the worst mis- 
fortune that can befall a man. A precedent 
can be found for anything; bribery is uni- 
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versal, and justice virtually unknown. 
Let the native once find out that he has 
rights before the law, and he will begin to 
regard the law with some respect. 

As a rule the civilized natives are orderly, 
and the most serious problem which the 
representatives of law and order would have 
to face would be the suppression of brigan- 
dage. There have always existed, in the 
northern islands, bands of tulisanes, or pro- 
fessional bandits. Sometimes they estab- 
lish permanent headquarters in inaccessible 
places, and again they live scattered among 
the honest villagers, assembling only when 
they have some deviltry on hand. Their 
ranks are recruited in part from the criminal 
classes, in part by the addition of men who 
have been driven by bitter wrongs to turn 
against the existing order of things. They 
are often led by men supposed to be pos- 
sessed of anting anting, or charms which 
make them bullet-proof and give them va- 
rious other miraculous properties. These 
tulisanes descend on defenseless people, and 
plunder, kill, and carry off prisoners to be 
held for ransom. Asa rule they are desper- 
ate cowards, but some of their operations 
occasionally show daring. During my stay 
they kidnapped a priest in the very streets 
of Manila. 

In the past, when the guardia civil has 
succeeded in hunting them down, they have 
usually been acquitted, or, if convicted, have 
soon managed to effect a mysterious escape, 
while the presiding alcaldes have suddenly 
become wealthy. 

At the close of the present war these bands 
of tulisanes will doubtless be.augmented by 
the riffraff of the insurgent forces. They 
have been so long accustomed to having their 
own way that they will be overbold. A vig- 
orous policy in dealing with them would 
have a very wholesome effect. In operations 
against them, and so far as possible in all 
operations in the archipelago, native troops 
should be used. When well drilled and well 
led they make excellent soldiers. A conve- 
nient way to dispose of a part of the insurgent 
forces would be to retain them in service 
under white officers. It is perhaps worth 
while to note, in this connection, that in re- 
cent operations about Manila native troops 
have, in at least one instance, remained true 
when Spanish soldiers mutinied. 

The wide-spread ignorance which prevails 
in the Philippines is one of the most im- 
portant problems demanding solution. Many 
of the natives are quick to learn, and are 
anxious for the opportunity, so that their 














education reduces itself to a question of 
ways and means. A school system is pro- 
vided for by the Spanish law, but favoritism 
prevails in the choice of teachers, who are 
often grossly incompetent, while the prac- 
tical working of the schools is frequently 
interfered with by the friars. The law pro- 
vides that Spanish shall be taught; but as it 
suits their convenience, in the more out-of- 
the-way places, to be the only means of com- 
munication between government and natives, 
they often forbid this. A few prayers and 
a little writing and arithmetic comprise the 
course of instruction in many of the schools. 

The relation of the friars to the free- 
school system naturally leads to the con- 
sideration of a very important question, 
which I approach with hesitation, not only 
because of the danger of giving offense, but 
on account of the risk of creating a false 
impression. It would be idle, however, to 
treat of the problenis of the Philippines 
without discussing the predominance of the 
friars, and the character of their influence. 

A clear distinction should be drawn at the 
outset between the friars and the priests, a 
fact which is too often lost sight of in con- 
sidering the religious question in the Philip- 
pines. Some of the priests have accomplished 
an immense amount of good. Take, for in- 
stance, the Jesuits. Their Ateneo Municipal 
at Manila is, with possibly one exception, the 
best educational institution in the archi- 
pelago, and numbers among its faculty 
many able and competent men. For some 
reason, which does not appear, the Jesuits 
are allowed to carry on missionary work 
only in the Moro country, where they must 
propagate their faith at the risk of their 
lives. The priests of their mission are often 
very superior men, and I am glad to be able 
to testify, as the result of personal observa- 
tion, not only to the absence of the abuses 
which I have seen elsewhere, but to the fact 
that much good is accomplished. 

On the other hand, many of the parishes 
in the Philippines are under friars, who 
would not be allowed to hold such charges 
in any other country. While it is by no 
means true that all of these friars are in- 
competent or depraved, it is nevertheless a 
fact that many of them are ignorant beyond 
belief; are given over to open and brutish 
licentiousness; practise inhuman extortion, 
especially in connection with the solemniz- 
ing of marriage and the burial of the dead; 
interfere with the execution of the laws, 
and themselves openly violate them when it 
serves their ends to do so. The inevitable 
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result is the utter demoralization of the 


communities which they control. There is 
no doubt that their evil practices have con- 
tributed as much as any other one cause to- 
ward bringing about the present revolution, 
and one of the demands of the insurgents 
has been that they should be expelled from 
the country. 

The unwisdom of making an exception in 
the Philippines, and allowing these friars to 
hold parishes there, would seem to have been 
sufficiently demonstrated. It is inconceivable 
that the church which in this country pro- 
duces some of our best citizens should re- 
main indifferent to the conditions which 
exist in the Philippines, when once they be- 
come known; and if it will but help in the 
application of suitable remedies, it may cer- 
tainly look forward to a bright future in this 
hitherto unhappy country. 

It is nevertheless true that there exists a 
large class which has suffered at the hands 
of the friars wrongs that it is not human to 
forget. Provision should be made for these 
people, and the other churches will find 
among them, as well as among the more do- 
cile of the pagan tribes, abundant occupation 
for all the men they can throw into the field. 

The development of the enormous natural 
resources of thearchipelago affords a problem 
which will richly repay solution. The won- 
derful fertility of the soil, the immense 
wealth in forest products, and the presence 
of valuable and extensive mineral deposits 
are matters of common knowledge. The 
difficulties which will be encountered are 
the lack ‘of means of communication and 
transportation, the severity of the climate, 
and the trouble in securing labor. 

The first of these difficulties will doubtless 
disappear before many years. As a result of 
the second, it may be accepted as a fact that 
heavy work cannot be performed by white 
men. Unfortunately, the native is too much 
of a philosopher to make an entirely satis- 
factory laborer. He works when he is obliged 
to, and rests when he can afford to. Nature 
has done so mugh for him that he finds it 
practicable to rest much of the time. Whe- 
ther he will develop industry under improved 
conditions remains to be seen. 

While the problems of the Philippines are 
neither few nor simple, there is, in my 
judgment, little doubt that the nation 
which successfully attempts their solution 
will find the game well worth the candle. 
Are we competent to attack them? If not, 
to what more competent nation shall we turn 
them over? : 














GILBERT STUART'S PORTRAITS OF WOMEN. 


MRS. GEORGE PLUMSTEAD (ANNA HELENA AMELIA ROSS). 


BY CHARLES HENRY HART. 


MONG the sterling patriots of the Ameri- 
can Revolution there was no man more 
strenuous in supplying the revolted colonies 
with the sinews of war than John Ross, a 
native of Tain, County Ross, in Scotland, 
who immigrated to Philadelphia in 1763, and 
five years later married a daughter of Cap- 
tain Charles Cruikshank, who had fought 
under Wolfe at Quebec. The youngest child 
born of this union, Anna Helena Amelia, was 
married December 3, 1795, at the age of 
nineteen, to George Plumstead, a represen- 
tative of one of the most influential of 
colonial families, whose father and grand- 
father had each been mayor of Philadelphia 
at a period when this important municipal 
office was committed only to men of the 
highest consideration in the community. 
Mrs. Plumstead’s father was held in great 
esteem by Washington and his compeers, and 
at her father’s house, the “Grange,” named 
after Lafayette’s home in France, the young- 
est daughter of the family had frequent 
opportunities to see and hear the peerless 
Washington. 

In 1800, when Mrs. Plumstead was twenty- 
four and her husband eleven years her senior, 
Gilbert Stuart painted their portraits, which, 
by bequest of their granddaughter and last 
descendant, became, a few years since, the 
property of the Academy of the Fine Arts, 
Philadelphia. Stuart, in the portrait of Mrs. 
Plumstead, again shows the great delicacy of 
his brush, a point that I emphasize owing to the 
opinion entertained by so many that Stuart 
was essentially a painter of men, robust and 
virile. The repose and quiet dignity of the 
figure can well serve as a model to the legion 
of portrait-painters of to-day, who lack no 
quality more than that of simplicity, which so 
completely lends dignity to pose and serenity 
to subject. The gown is black velvet, ad- 
roitly relieved by the golden chain; the cur- 
tain and chair-covering are of crimson hues; 
and the distance is a cool blue sky. The hair, 
which is flaxen and fluffy, is delightfully ren- 
dered by Mr. Wolf, and the light-hazel eyes 
take almost the tinge of the hair. 

Stuart, having some: kind of subsistence 
assured him by the position of organist that 
we have seen he secured, began that desul- 
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tory dallying with art which later often left 
him without a dry crust for his daily bread. 
While his work was always serious, his tem- 
perament never was, and he seems. to have 
played cruel jokes upon himself as carelessly 
as he did upon others. For two years his 
career is almost lost to art; only once in a 
while did he gather himself together to do 
painting. He had, however, to a marked 
degree, that odd resource of genius which 
enabled him to work best, and catch up with 
lost time, when under the spur of necessity. 
In later days, with sitters besieging his doors, 
he would turn them away, one by one, until 
the larder was empty and there was not a 
penny left in the purse. Then he would go 
to work, and in an incredibly short time pro- 
duce one of his masterpieces. 

Such was the character, in outline, of the 
man who went to London to study under 
West, and, after reaching the metropolis, 
let two years slip by him without seeking his 
chosen master. Finally he went to West, and 
was received as a pupil, and as a member of 
the painter’sfamily. Just what Stuart learned 
from West it is difficult to imagine, unless 
it was how not to paint. For, without mean- 
ing to join in the hue and cry of to-day 
against the art of West, but, on the con- 
trary, protesting against the clamor which 
fails to consider the conditions that existed 
in his time, and therefore fails to do him the 
justice that is his due, I find nothing in the 
work of the one to suggest any thing of 
the work of the other. 

For five long and weary years Stuart 
plodded under the gentle guidance of his 
master, until, tired of doing some of the 
most important parts of West’s pictures, — 
for which his compensation was doubtless 
only his keep and tuition, without even the 
chance of glory, —he broke away, and opened 
a studio for himself in New Burlington street. 
If Stuart did gain little in art from West, he 
gained much of the invaluable benefit of 
familiar intercourse with persons of the first 
distinction who were frequenters of the 
studio of the King’s painter. This was of 
great advantage to Stuart when he set up 
his own easel and many of these men be- 
came his early sitters. 
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DRAWN BY FERNAND LUNGREN. 


THE PONY 
BY W. F. 


N the fall of 1854, United States Senator 
W. M. Gwin of California made the trip 
from San Francisco east en route to Wash- 
ington, D. C., on horseback, by the way of 
Salt Lake City and South Pass, then known 
as the Central Route. For a part of the way 
he had for company Mr. B. F. Ficklin, the 
general superintendent of the freighting firm 
of Russell, Majors & Waddell. 

Out of this traveling companionship grew 
the pony express. Mr. Ficklin’s enthusiasm 
for closer communication with the East 
was contagious, and Senator Gwin became 
an untiring advocate of an express service 
via this route and on the lines suggested by 
Mr. Ficklin. In January, 1855, the senator 
introduced a bill in Congress looking to 
the establishment of a weekly letter express 
between St. Louis and San Francisco, the 
schedule to be ten days, the compensation 
not to exceed $5000 for the round trip, 
and the Central Route to be followed. 
This bill was referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs, but was never heard of 
afterward. 

During the next five years the attention 
of Congress and the East was largely taken 
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WHY ONE RIDER WAS LATE. 
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up by matters pertaining to the “irrepressi- 
ble conflict”; but at no time did the people 
of the West, and more particularly of the 
Pacific coast, cease to agitate for increased 
and accelerated mail service with the East. 
The representatives of the South in Con- 
gress, by their concentrated votes, were able 
to prevent legislation favorable to the routes 
north of the slaveholding States, and to 
confine government aid to the Southern 
routes. 

While at this time there were three trans- 
continental mail routes to California, the 
great bulk of the mail was sent via Pan- 
ama on a twenty-two-day schedule from 
New York to San Francisco. The Butter- 
field Route carried some through mail, while 
the Central Route and Chorpenning lines 
carried only local mail. 

California by this time held a large and 
enterprising population. While the Union 
men were in a majority, the Southern sym- 
pathizers were numerous and aggressive, and 
were making every effort to carry the State 
out of the Union. To the Union men the 
existing arrangements were far from satis- 
factory; for it was evident that both the 











Southern Stage Route and the Panama 
Route would be liable to interruption upon 
the opening of hostilities, and, besides, it 
was of the utmost importance that quicker 
communication be had with the Washington 
authorities. 

Called to Washington in connection with 
their government contracts, Mr. Russell, 
the head of the firm of Russell, Majors & 
Waddell, met Senator Gwin, and was ap- 
proached: by him on the subject of in- 
creased mail facilities via the Central Route. 
The senator laid before him the probable 
closing of the present Southern mail routes, 
and the necessity of finding some other not 
liable to interference by the South; also the 
vital importance of quicker communication 
between the Unionists on the Pacific coast 
and the Federal authorities. Strange to say, 
this stalwart Union senator afterward en- 
tered the Confederacy, lost his prestige and 
large fortune, and, at the close of the war, 
drifted into Mexico and the service of the 
unfortunate Maximilian, by whom, in 1866, 
he was made Duke of Sonora. 

Won over by the senator’s arguments, and 
with the prospect of a government contract 
for the handling of virtually all the trans- 
continental mail in the event of being able 
to demonstrate the feasibility of keeping the 
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Central Route open during the winter, and 
also of surpassing the time between New York 
andSan Franciscomade bythe Panama Route, 
Mr. Russell hurriedly returned West. Meet- 
ing his partners, Mr. Majors and Mr. Wad- 
dell, at Fort Leavenworth, he laid the project 
before them. These gentlemen, while appre- 
ciating the force of the arguments advanced, 
could not see even expenses in the undertak- 
ing, and consequently objected to it. But 
Mr. Russell still insisted that the project 
would eventually lead up to a paying propo- 
sition, and, further, said that he was com- 
mitted to Senator Gwin and his friends. 

This latter settled the matter, for the 
word of this firm, once given, was to them 
as binding as their written obligation, and 
they unitedly threw their whole energy and 
resources into the carrying out of the pledge 
made by one of their members. 

The methods of this firm can best be illus- 
trated by the pledge they required every 
employee to sign, namely: “While in the 
employ of Russell, Majors & Waddell, I agree 
not to use profane language, not to get 
drunk, not to gamble, not to treat animals 
cruelly, and not to do anything incompatible 
with the conduct of a gentleman,” etc. After 
the war broke out, a pledge of allegiance 
to the United States was also required. The 
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company adhered, so far as possible, to the 
rule of not traveling on Sunday and of 
avoiding all unnecessary work on that day. 
A stanch adherence to these rules, and a 
strict observance of their contracts, in a few 
years brought them the control of the freight- 
ing business of the plains, as well as a wide- 
spread reputation for conducting it on a 
reliable and humane basis. 

Committed to the enterprise, the firm pro- 
ceeded to organize the Central Overland 
California and Pike’s Peak Express Com- 
pany, obtaining a charter under the State 
laws of Kansas. 

In addition to Messrs. Russell, Majors & 
Waddell of the firm, they associated with 
them as incorporators B. F. Ficklin, their 
general superintendent, and F. A. Bee, 
W. W. Finney, and John S. Jones, employees 
of the firm. The stage line from Atchison 
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to Salt Lake City was turned over by the firm 
to the new company, who purchased Chor- 
penning’s mail contract and stage outfit, 
then operating a monthly line between Salt 
Lake City and Sacramento, and the fran- 
chise and equipment of the Leavenworth 
and Pike’s Peak Express, organized in 1859, 
and operating a daily stage line between 
Leavenworth and Denver, via the Smoky 
Hill Route, now covered by the Kansas Pa- 
cific division of the Union Pacific. Arrange- 
ments in the East were left with Mr. Russell. 
Mr. Ficklin went to Salt Lake City to make 
necessary arrangements there, and Mr. Fin- 
ney went to San Francisco. 

On arriving at Salt Lake City, Mr. Ficklin 
called in J. C. Brumley, the resident agent 
of the company, whose practical knowledge 
of the route enabled them to figure the 
schedule, designate relay and other stations, 
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compute the number of men and horses re- 
quired, etc. 

The company had an established route 
with the necessary stations between St. 
Joseph and Salt Lake City. Chorpenning’s 
line west of Salt Lake City had few or no 
stations, and these had to be built; also 
some changes in the route were considered 
advisable. The service comprised sixty 
agile young men as riders, one hundred ad- 
ditional station-keepers, and four hundred 
and twenty strong, wiry horses. So well 
did those in charge understand their busi- 
ness that only sixty days were required to 
make all necessary arrangements for the 
start. April 3, 1860, was the date agreed 
upon, and on that day the first pony express 
left St. Joseph and San Francisco. In 
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March, 1860, the following advertisement 
had appeared in the “ Missouri Republican” 
of St. Louis and in other papers: 


To San Francisco in 8 days by the C. 0. C. & 
P. P. Ex. Co. The first courier of the Pony Ex- 
press will leave the Missouri River on Tuesday, 
April 3rd, at —— Pp. M., and will run regularly 
weekly hereafter, carrying a letter mail only. 
The point on the Mo. River will be in telegraphic 
connection with the east and will be announced in 
due time. 

Telegraphic messages from all parts of the 
United States and Canada in connection with the 
point of departure will be received up to 5:00 P. M. 
of the day of leaving and transmitted over the 
Placerville & St. Jo to San Francisco and inter- 
mediate points by the connecting express in 8 
days. The letter mail will be delivered in San 
Francisco in 10 days from the departure of the 
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express. The express passes through Forts Kear- 
ney, Laramie, Bridger, Great Salt Lake City, 
Camp Floyd, Carson City, The Washoe Silver 
Mines, Placerville and Sacramento, and letters 
for Oregon, Washington Territory, British Co- 
lumbia, the Pacific Mexican ports, Russian pos- 
sessions, Sandwich Islands, China, Japan and 
India will be mailed in San Francisco. 
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From St. Joseph the start was made at 
4 p.M. from the office of the United States 
Express Company, immediately upon the ar- 
rival of a special train over the Hannibal 
and St. Joseph Railroad. A ferry-boat was 
in waiting to carry the mail across to St. 
Joseph, where it was placed in a leather 
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Special messengers, bearers of letters to con- 
nect with the express of the 3rd of April, will re- 
ceive communications for the courier of that day 
at 481 10th St., Washington City, up to 2:45 p. M. 
of Friday, March 30th, and in New York at the 
office of J. B. Simpson, Room No. 8 Continental 
Bank Building, Nassau St., up to 6:50 P. M. of 
31st March. 

Full particulars can be obtained on application 
at the above places and from the agents of the 
company. 





COOK. 


saddle-blanket with four locked pockets. 
Promptly at the time advertised the express 
started, Henry Wallace being the rider, and 
a large and enthusiastic crowd having col- 
lected to see him off. 

From San Francisco the start was made 
at the same hour, a steamer being used to 
Sacramento, where the pony service really 
began. From here the first rider, Harry 
Roff, leaving at twelve midnight, made the 














first 20 miles, including one change of horses, 
in fifty-nine minutes, changing horses again 
at Folsom’s. At Placerville, 55 miles out, the 
express was turned over to the second rider, 
“Boston,” who carried it to Friday’s Station, 
crossing the summit of the Sierra Nevada 
en route. Sam Hamilton, the next rider, 
carried it to Fort Churchill, 75 miles. The 
distance from Sacramento to Fort Churchill, 
185 miles, was made in fifteen hours and 
twenty minutes, notwithstanding that the 


As planned. 

St. Joseph, Missouri 
124 hours Salt Lake City, Utah . 
218 “ Carson City, Nevada . 
—_— Sacramento, California 
240 “ San Francisco, California 


trail across the summit had to be kept open 
by trains of pack-animals breaking down the 
snow-drifts. 

From Jacob’s Station to Ruby Valley, 
H. J. Faust, now a prominent physician of 
Utah, was the rider; Josh Perkins from 
Ruby to Shell Creek; Jim Gentry from 
Shell Creek to Deep Creek; Let Huntington 
from there to Simpson’s Springs; and John 
Fisher to Camp Floyd, where Major Egan 
took it, bringing the express into Salt Lake 
City at 11:45 p.M., April 7. The season was 
extremely unpropitious for fast time, it be- 
ing the early spring, the weather stormy, 
and the roads heavy. Notwithstanding this, 
the schedule was maintained, the last 75 
miles into Salt Lake City being made in 
five hours and fifteen minutes. 

From Placerville and Carson City, the 
eastern terminus of the telegraph lines, the 
news was sent of the passing of the pony 
east and on time, on the 4th. Then came a 
week of anxiety until, on the 12th, from the 
same terminus came the welcome tidings of 
the arrival, on schedule time, of the first ex- 
press from the East, and with it a summary 
of Eastern news only nine days old. As 
might be expected, the Californians were 
far more enthusiastic over the service than 
the people of the East. 

Both Sacramento and San Francisco were 
afire with enthusiasm, and elaborate plans 
were set on foot to welcome the first express. 
At the former point the whole city turned out 
with bells, guns, bands, etc., to greet it. Mak- 
ing only a brief stop to deliver the mail for 
that point, the express was hurried aboard 
the swift steamer Antelope, and sent forward 
to San Francisco. Here its prospective ar- 
rival had been announced by the papers, and 
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also from the stages of the theaters, so that 
an immense as well as enthusiastic crowd 
awaited its arrival at midnight. The Cali- 
fornia Band paraded; the fire-bells were 
rung, bringing out the fire companies, who, 
finding no fire, remained to join in the jol- 
lity and to swell the procession which es- 
corted the express from the dock to the 
office of the Alta Telegraph, its Western 
terminus. The following schedule covers the 
west-bound trip: 


As made on first trip. 


Left 6:30 Pp. M., April 3 

. Arrived . 6:25P.u, “* 9 
— ea s Bee.  * 
Caw ae, “BB 
he ee eee 6 OU 


All the riders were young men selected for 
their nerve, light weight, and general fitness. 
No effort was made to uniform them, and 
they dressed as their individual fancy dic- 
tated, the usual costume being a buckskin 
hunting-shirt, cloth trousers tucked into a 
pair of high boots, and a jockey-cap or slouch- 
hat. All rode armed. At first a Spencer 
rifle was carried strapped across the back, 
in addition to a pair of army (Colt’s) re- 
volvers in their holsters. The rifle, how- 
ever, was found useless, and was aban- 
doned. The equipment of the horses was 
a light riding-saddle and bridle, with the 
saddle-bags, or mochila, of heavy leather. 
These had holes cut in them so that they 
would fit over the horn and tree of the 
saddle. The mochilas had four pockets, 
called cantinas, one in each corner, so as 
to have one in front and one behind each leg 
of the rider; in these the mail was placed. 
Three of these pockets were locked and 
opened en route at military posts and at 
Salt Lake City, and under no circumstances 
at any other place. The fourth was for way- 
stations, for which each station-keeper had 
a key, and also contained a way-bill, or time- 
card, on which a record of arrival and depar- 
ture was kept. The same mochila was 
transferred from pony to pony and from 
rider to rider until it was carried from one 
terminus to the other. The letters, before 
being placed in the pockets, were wrapped 
in oiled silk to preserve them from moisture. 
The maximum weight of any one mail was 
twenty pounds; but this was rarely reached. 
Thecharges were originally $5 for each letter 
of one half-ounce or less; but afterward this 
was reduced to $2.50 for each letter not ex- 
ceeding one half-ounce, this being in ad- 
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dition to the regular United States postage. 
Specially made light-weight paper was gen- 
erally used to reduce the expense. Special 
editions of the Eastern newspapers were 
printed on tissue-paper to enable them to 
reach subscribers on the Pacific coast. This, 
however, was more as an advertisement, 
there being little demand for them at their 
necessarily large price. 

At first, stations averaged 25 miles apart, 
and each rider covered three stations, or 75 
miles, daily.. Later, stations were established 
at intermediate points, reducing the distance 
between them, in some cases, to 10 miles, 
the distance between stations being regu- 
lated by the character of the country. This 
change was made in the interest of quicker 
time, it having been demonstrated that 
horses could not be kept at the top of their 
speed for so great a distance as 25 miles. 
At the stations, relays of horses were kept, 
and the station-keeper’s duties included hav- 
ing a pony ready bridled and saddled half an 
hour before the express was due. Upon ap- 
proaching a station, the rider would loosen 
the mochila from his saddle, so that he 
could leap from his pony as soon as he 
reached the station, throw the mochila over 
the saddle of the fresh horse, jump on, and 
ride off. Two minutes was the maximum time 
allowed at stations, whether it was to change 
riders or horses. At relay-stations where 
riders were changed the incoming man 
would unbuckle his mochila before arriv- 
ing, and hand it to his successor, who would 
start off on a lope as soon as his hand grasped 
it. Time was seldom lost at stations. Station- 
keepers and relay-riders were always on the 
lookout. In the daytime the pony could be 
seen for a considerable distance, and at night 
a few well-known yells would bring every- 
thing into readiness in a very short time. As 
a rule, the riders would do 75 miles over their 
route west-bound one day, returning over 
the same distance with the first east-bound 
express. 

Frequently, through the exigencies of the 
service, they would have to double their route 
the same day, or ride the one next to them, 
andeven farther. Forinstance, “ Buffalo Bill” 
(W. F. Cody) for a while had the route from 
Red Buttes, Wyoming, to Three Crossings, 
Nebraska, a distance of 116 miles. On one 
occasion, on reaching Three Crossings, he 
found that the rider for the next division had 
been killed the night before, and he was 
called upon to cover his route, 76 miles, until 
another rider could be employed. This in- 
volved a continuous ride of 384 miles without 
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break, except for meals and to change horses. 
Again,“ Pony Bob,”another noted rider, cov- 
ered the distance from Friday’s Station to 
Smith’s Creek, 185 miles, and back, including 
the trip over the Sierra Nevada, twice, at a 
time when the country was infested by hostile 
Indians. It eventually required, when the ser- 
vice got into perfect working order, 190 sta- 
tions, 200 station-keepers and the same num- 
ber of assistant station-keepers, 80 riders, and 
from 400 to 500 horses to cover the 1950 miles 
from St. Joseph to Sacramento. The riders 
were paid from $100 to $125 per month fortheir 
services. Located about every 200 miles were 
division agents to provide for emergencies, 
such as Indian raids, the stampeding of 
stock, etc., as well as to exercise general 
supervision over the service. One, and prob- 
ably the most notorious, of these was Jack 
Slade, of unenviable reputation. For a long 
time he was located as division agent at the 
crossing of the Platte near Fort Kearney. 

At first the schedule was fixed at ten 
days, an average of 8 miles an hour from 
start to finish. This was cut down to eight 
days, requiring an average speed of 10 
miles. The quickest trip made was in 
carrying President Lincoln’s inaugural ad- 
dress, which was done in seven days and 
seventeen hours, an average speed of 10.7 
miles per hour, the fastest time for any one 
rider being 120 miles, from Smith’s Creek 
to Fort Churchill, by “Pony Bob,” in eight 
hours and ten minutes, or 14.7 miles per 
hour. Considering the distance and the diffi- 
culties encountered, such as hostile Indians, 
road-agents, floods and snow-storms, and ac- 
cidents to horses and riders, the schedule 
was maintained to an astonishing degree. 
The service created the greatest enthusiasm 
not only among the employees, but also in the 
ranks of stage employees, freighters, and resi- 
dents along the route. To aid a “pony” in 
difficulty was a privilege, and woe be to the 
man who would so much as throw a stone in 
the way. 

For instance, on the initial west-bound 
trip the rider between Folsom’s and Sacra- 
mento was thrown and his leg was broken. A 
Wells-Fargo stage finding him in this plight, 
a special agent of the Wells-Fargo Company, 
who was on the stage, volunteered to ride for 
him, and triumphantly brought the first mail 
into Sacramento only one hour and thirty 
minutes late. The special agent in question, 
Mr. J. G. McCall, now Pacific coast agent 
of the Erie Railroad, still tells with great 
pride of the ride, and how the whole town 
turned out to welcome him, and of the re- 
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ception tendered him by the enthusiastic 
citizens. 

The service also created great interest 
among Eastern newspapers, which largely 
availed themselves of it. The more promi- 
nent of them kept representatives at St. 
Joseph to collect news, Henry Villard, after- 
ward president of the Northern Pacific, so 
representing the New York “Tribune.” 

The riders were looked up to, and regarded 
as being “at the top of the heap.” No mat- 
ter what time of the day or of the night they 
were called upon, whether winter or summer, 
over mountains or across plains, raining or 
snowing, with rivers to swim or pleasant 
prairies to cross, through forests or over the 
burning desert, they must be ready to re- 
spond, and, though in the face of hos- 
tiles, ride their beat and make their time. 
To be late was their only fear, and to get 
in ahead of schedule their pride. There was 
no killing time for them, under any circum- 
stances. The schedule was keyed up to 
what was considered the very best time 
that could be done, and a few minutes 
gained on it might be required to make up 
for a fall somewhere else. First-class horses 
were furnished, and there were no orders 
against bringing them in ina sweat. “Make 
your schedule,” was the standing rule. While 
armed with the most effective weapon then 
known, the Colt revolver, they were not ex- 
pected to fight, but to run away. Their 
weapons were to be used only in emergencies. 

Considering the dangers encountered, the 
percentage of fatalities was extraordinarily 
small. Far more station employees than 
riders were killed by the Indians, and even 
of the latter more were killed off duty than 
on. This can be explained by the fact that 
the horses furnished the riders, selected as 
they were for speed and endurance, were far 
superior to the mounts of the Indians. There 
is only one case on record where a rider was 
caught, and that was owing to his having 
been surrounded. This occurred in Nebraska, 
along the Platte River. He was shot, and 
several days later his body was found. His 
pony, still bridled and saddled, was also 
found, with the mail intact. It was trans- 
ferred to another horse, and soon forwarded 
to its destination. In laying out the route 
through the Indian country, pains were taken 
to avoid everything that would afford cover 
for an ambushed foe. One of the greatest 
dangers encountered by the pony-express 
riders was from immigrants and others who 
mistook them for Indians. In those days it 
was shoot first and investigate afterward, 
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provided the shooter survived to make an 
investigation. A number of the riders met 
their death in this way, being mistaken for 
Indians, horse-thieves, or road-agents. It is 
a strange but notable fact that the Indians 
often stood and saw the daring riders fly 
past, without offering to molest them. There 
was a mystery about it that made it “bad 
medicine” to interfere with them. Super- 
stitious as they were, they seldom both- 
ered with anything that they could not 
understand. 

Many of the most noted of the frontiers- 
men of the sixties and seventies were schooled 
in the pony-express service. The life was a 
hard one. Setting aside the constant danger, 
the work was severe, both on riders and sta- 
tion employees. The latter were constantly 
on watch, herding their horses. Their diet 
frequently was reduced to wolf-mutton, 
their beverage to brackish water, a little 
tea or coffee being a great luxury, while 
the lonesome souls were nearly always out 
of tobacco and whisky. 

The correspondence carried by the pony 
express was mainly official and business com- 
munications, the extra cost acting as a bar 
to ordinary letters, on which the saving of 
time was not of much.importance. One of 
the principal patrons of the service was the 
English government, the official communi- 
cations of which were, as a rule, forwarded by 
this route. A report of the operations of the 
English squadron in China waters required 
$135 to cover the pony-express charges. The 
most important service rendered by it was 
the carrying of communications between 
Washington and the government officers and 
Union men on the coast. To it may be attrib- 
uted the information that enabled them to 
forestall the plans of the Southern faction 
to carry California out of the Union. The 
events then taking place, foreshadowing 
our Civil War, were of overwhelming inter- 
est, and for this reason public attention was 
directed more to the service than would 
have been the case under ordinary circum- 
stances. 

The government extended virtually no aid 
to the company. It is true that the War 
Department issued to the express-riders 
army revolvers and cartridges with which to 
defend themselves, and that troops in the 
field, as well as those at the military posts 
along the route, could be depended upon to 
extend assistance in cases of emergency; 
but no financial aid was given in any way. 

The expenses of the line for the sixteen 
months during which it was operated by 
























the Central Overland California and Pike’s 
Peak Express Company were approximately: 


Equipping the line . . ; . $100,000 
ane ag $30,000 per month 480,000 
Nevada Indian War. .. 75,000 
Miscellaneous 45,000 
700,000 


While it is true that the receipts did reach as 
high as $1000 per trip, in all they did not ex- 
ceed $500,000, leaving a net loss of $200,000. 

The great expense of establishing and 
maintaining the pony express was not to be 
wondered at, taking into consideration the 
condition of the country west of the Mis- 
souri at that time. In all that territory there 
was virtually no settlement excepting Salt 
Lake City and the occasional government 
posts. Relays of horses were necessarily kept 
at each station, and feed for them had to be 
hauled enormous distances, and riders em- 
ployed at each third station. In addition to 
the wages of the riders, station agents, and 
their assistants, their board had to be fur- 
nished; and as the country produced no- 
thing, provisions had to be hauled by wagons 
from the Missouri River, Utah, or California. 

At first the service was weekly; beginning 
June 10, 1860, it was semi-weekly. This was 
in the face of a constantly increasing deficit, 
and without recognition on the part of the 
federal government. Were it not for the 
necessity of demonstrating the feasibility of 
the route during the winter, it is quite proba- 
ble that the line would have been abandoned 
in the fall of 1860, when Congress refused 
to pass the bill authorizing the service as a 
mail-route; but buoyed up by the hope that 
it must meet with substantial recognition in 
the end, the company continued the service 
during the winter of 1860-61 and the follow- 
ing spring. 

Owing to the heavy losses, not only in con- 
nection with the pony-express service, but in 
other directions, caused by the depreciation 
of currency and the inability to make collec- 
tions from the government, because of the 
failure of Congress to make necessary ap- 
propriations, the company became involved 
in debt to the amount of $1,800,000. 

In February, 1861, Congress authorized 
the Postmaster-General to advertise for bids 
for a daily mail over the Central Route, and 
on March 2 it was further enacted that, in 
consideration of an annual subsidy of $1,000,- 
000, the Overland Mail Company should be 
required to change from the Southern to the 
Central Route, and that they should run 
a semi-weekly pony express, carrying five 
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pounds of government mail matter free, 
charging the public $1 per half-ounce. The 
outbreak of hostilities between the North 
and the South brought out an order for the 
suspension of the daily mail service by the 
Southern Route early in April. The com- 
pany found that they could not make the 
transfer from the Southern to the Central 
Route in less than two months, and it was 
July 1 before their first stage left St. Joseph. 
By an arrangement between the two great 
contracting parties, the pony-express service 
remained in the hands of the Central Over- 
land California and Pike’s Peak Express 
Company, the Overland Mail Company run- 
ning only the daily stage. 

In August, 1861, the Central Overland 
California and Pike’s Peak Express Com- 
pany was forced to the wall by its finan- 
cial difficulties. The pony-express service 
was continued by others until October 24, 
1861, when the line of the Pacific Telegraph 
Company was completed. During the con- 
struction of the telegraph line the pony 
express was running only between the ends 
of the wire. Much of its prestige and 
glamour was lost in the transfer, and it was 
supposed that when the telegraph was com- 
pleted its usefulness would be gone. It was 
found that the daily stage schedule of 
eighteen days, together with the telegraph 
service, did not fully fill the want. The 
California legislature protested against its 
discontinuance, and the press clamored for 
its reéstablishment, but unsuccessfully. 

The great feat of the pony-express service 
was the delivery of President Lincoln’s in- 
augural address in 1861. Great interest was 
felt in this all over the land, foreshadowing 
as it did the policy of the administration in 
the matter of the Rebellion. In order to 
establish a recérd, as well as for an adver- 
tisement, the company determined to break 
all previous records, and to this end horses 
were led out from the different stations so 
as to reduce the distance each would have 
to run, and get the highest possible speed 
out of every animal. Each horse averaged 
only ten miles, and that at its very best 
speed. Every precaution was taken to pre- 
vent delay, and the result stands without a 
parallel in history: seven days and seventeen 
hours—one hundred and eighty-five hours 
—for 1950 miles, an average of 10.7 miles 
per hour. From St. Joseph to Denver, 665 
miles were made in two days and twenty- 
one hours, the last 10 miles being accom- 
plished in thirty-one minutes. 

The most serious interruption, and one 
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that it was feared would result in the abandon- 
ment of the enterprise, occurred in May and 
June, 1860. At this time there was a formid- 
able outbreak on the part of the Indians in 
Oregon, and the troops of the Department of 
the Pacific were called on to quell it, thus leav- 
ing the Overland Route unprotected. The ab- 
sence of the troops, and sympathy with their 
Northern brethren, resulted in the Pah-Utes, 
Shoshones, and Bannocks going on the war- 
path. This affected the route from Salt Lake 
City to Carson City. Nearly, if not all, the 
stations between these two points were 
burned or otherwise destroyed, the stock 
was run off, and the station-men were either 
killed or driven out of the country. Several 
riders were also killed, and one mail was de- 
stroyed. As a result, the service was sus- 
pended for several weeks. These disasters, 
coming as they did in the infancy of the 
undertaking, and before it had fully gained 
the confidence of the public, came near re- 
sulting in the abandonment of the whole 
enterprise, and, had it not been for the en- 
ergetic efforts of the agent of the company, 
would have done so; but he, with the aid of 
the newspapers, and backed by the general 
sentiment of the country, raised a body of 
volunteers, and soon settled the outbreak, 
replacing the stations, and restoring the line 
to its original condition, at an expense to 
the company of more than $75,000. 
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Naturally the service met with many de- 
lays and interruptions. A solitary rider was 
liable to accidents and encounters that would 
unavoidably result in the loss of time. A 
deep fall of snow, the laming of a horse, the 
presence of a band of hostile Indians in the 
way, were common occurrences. Or, again, 
the Indians would attack and destroy a sta- 
tion, run off the stock, and kill or drive off the 
station employees. We can better realize the 
danger and liability of delay to the service 
from the constant appearance of items such 
as the following in the newspapers of the day: 


The pony-expressman has just returned from 
Cold Springs, being driven back by the Indians. 

The men at Dry Creek Station have all been 
killed, and it is thought those at Robert’s Creek 
have met with the same fate. 

Eight horses were stolen from Smith’s Creek on 
last Monday, supposedly by road-agents. 

Bart Riles, the pony-rider, died this morning 
from wounds received at Cold Springs, May 16. 

Six Pike’s Peakers found the body of the sta- 
tion-keeper horribly mutilated, the station burned, 
and all the stock missing from Simpson’s. 


Once behind time, it was almost impossi- 
ble to make it up, so fast was the schedule. 
Thus, on the trip with President Lincoln’s 
inaugural address several hours were lost by 
one of the riders in a heavy snow-storm. 
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A GENTLEMAN OF JAPAN AND A LADY. 


BY JOHN LUTHER LONG. 
Author of “Madame Butterfly,” “Ein Nix Nutz,” etc. 


I. A-DARK-BLACK SHINY THING. 


SS \) HE was in an extremely oratori- 
cal attitude, of the American 
senatorial fashion (as she 
conceived it after some ac- 
quaintance with the comic 
weeklies). 

“When — the — Ameri- 
cazan ’—igle ?” 

She threw a charming interrogation at 
Bob without changing a muscle. 

“ Eagle,” corrected Bob, sadly, from the 
newspaper cutting in his hand. 

“Thangs. ‘When the Americazan eegle 
shall have—shall have’—?” 

“*Fraternized with the Japanese dragon,’” 
prompted Bob, again. 

“*¢ Shall have frat-ern’— I cannot say that 
other—‘ni-zed’?” She darted at the paper. 
““When the Yankees of the East an’—the 
—same—kind— Yankees?—of the West?— 
shall lie—down—together?-—asleep?’” 

A smile forced its way through Bob’s 
joylessness. “No, no! It ’s the same old 
lamb and lion that do the prevaricating.” 

““When those lamb, with the fleece of that 
in-dus-try upon his back, an’ those lion with 
the powers there-of inside him—’ Aha! Tha’’s 
right?” 

“Sh!” whispered Bob, pocketing the 
paper; “here comes the Lord High Admiral.” 

A Japanese naval cadet’s uniform slowly 
appeared at the head of the stairs (it was in 
the remote “up-stairs” of Mrs. Rawlins’s 
Japanese house), and Kohana-San’s speech 
instantly became a dance. She kept her up- 
lifted hands and eyes precisely where they 
were, raised one foot, swung half round upon 
the other (in exact accordance with some 
twenty or thirty rules upon the subject), 
courtesied thrice, north, east, and south, 
then slowly subsided to the floor with her 
pretty nose to the mats. Then she recog- 
nized her brother. 

“Oh, Ani-San, tha’ ’s you?” 

Her brother (who was inside the uniform) 
gave her a glance of reproach which would 
have been chiding but for the presence of 








Bob. To him the cadet said with extreme 
politeness—all the more polite because Bob 
had begun to whistle (it was “See, the Con- 
quering Hero Comes”): 

“Tha’ ’s nize day?” 

“It is night,” said Bob, acidly. 

“Tha’ ’s nize night,” corrected the cadet, 
promptly. He turned to his sister. “That 
Mrs. Rawlins she desire you mos’ soon. I 
egspeg you not dance?”—this with severity. 
“T accomplish you goon-night”—to Bob 
again; and the uniform descended in good 
order. 

“Go on,” said Bob, glancing furtively at 
the stairs, and producing the paper. 

“Your modder—she desire me,” ventured 
Kohana-San. 

Bob looked utterly hopeless. 

“We got ladle time yit,” she relented, 
taking the paper. 

“Do you mind me taking off my coat?” 

“TI lig you take it off. Don’ lig soach 
dark-black shiny thing.” 

“You ’ve got good taste,” said Bob, with 
a spiteful fling of the garment. 

“Oh, how your modder will be angery!” 
She fetched the garment from the corner. 
“Oh! you gitting it full cob-things.” 

Which was quite imaginary—there was 
no such thing as a cobweb in the house. 

“Sa-ay! Tha’ ’s a foanny kind clothes!” 
She peered at Bob from between the parted 
tails. It made Bob laugh a little. 

“Ah-h-h! Tha’’s nize. ‘When you laugh 
the demons skeered away.’” 

She had rendered the proverb with great 
freedom. 

“Now, then! 
more!” 

For Bob’s bearing had grown fearfully 
determined. 

The rehearsal of the speech went on. 

For, to elucidate a little, the coat was a 
swallowtail, Bob’s first, and the occasion was 
not merely one of Mrs. Rawlins’s Thursday 
“things” (to quote from Bob’s and Kohana- 
San’s private vocabulary), but a much more 
solemn affair—nothing less, in short, than a 
going-away party for Bob, who had arrived 
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at the age of one-and-twenty. And his fond 
mother had set her heart upon having Bob 
make a speech in response to a toast of the 
Rev. Dr. Peabody, which she had also in- 
spired. Her husband, a naval officer, had 
had a theory that to vanquish difficulties one 
must plunge into the midst of them. Bob 
was destined by his mother to illustrate this 
original theory by being thrust suddenly 
forth into that fierce light which beats upon 
a personage. 


II. HARKING TO THE TOMBS. 


Now, Bob had been born in Japan, and he 
and Kohana-San had been chums time out 
of mind. He might have remembered insist- 
ing upon her opening and shutting her eyes 
from time to time, like “other Japanese 
dolls”; and she would certainly have re- 
membered how she had always solemnly 
done it. But now, as ever (though both had 
technically “grown up”), they went to each 
other for comfort in their troubles. And this 
threatened speech was certainly the worst 
they had ever had, Bob insisted. Kohana- 
San (perhaps it is unnecessary to explain) 
quite agreed with him; she always did this, 
and still— curiously enough—always had her 
own way. 

First they went to Mrs. Rawlins and 
begged for Bob’s release. This she affec- 
tionately but firmly refused. Bob, she said, 
was a man, and he must learn the duties of 
a man, and among those of an American 
gentleman was the ability to make a speech. 
She was then petitioned to provide the 
speech. This she also declined to do. 
American gentlemen, she said, must be able 
to prepare their own speeches. Whereupon 
Bob and Kohana-San went for a walk among 
the tombs in Shiba. 

“TI say, Kohana-San, I shall have to dis- 
appear,” said Bob, with desperate finality. 
“That ’s what everybody does who gets into 
a hole.” 

If Bob meant this humorously, considering 
their whereabouts, it passed quite unnoticed. 

Perhaps, however, it spurred Kohana-San 
to extraordinary effort. The next day she 
appeared with the speech of one Senator 
Gopher, clipped from a Chinese newspaper. 

“Tha’ ’s mos’ bes’ nize speech J aever 
see!” she declared. She read a little of it. 
“Jus’ full igles, dragons, Goddess Liberty, 
an’ Sufferin’ In-de-pen-dence! I got not a 
speech inside my hade, you got not inside 
your hade. What you go’n’ do? Why, tha’’s 
mos’ nize speech!” 
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She put it at him, and, being at the end of 
his wits, and thus tempted, he fell. 

With a feeling of guilt acknowledged by 
both, but excused by the condign necessity, 
they set about editing the speech to suit the 
occasion, and then took up its rehearsal. 
But Bob was dissatisfied. 

“Kohana-San,” he protested, “those are 
not my sentiments. I don’t believe in the 
eagle-and-dragon business.” 

“No!” cried Kohana-San, tragically, “I 
don’, too. But-- what you go’n’ do? You got 
have sentiments. An’ if you got not some of 
your own—sa-ay—what kin you do? Why, 
git some sentiments on outside your hade. 
Aha! Tha’’s a pity you got deceive your 
modder—yaes. But—if you don’ deceive her, 
you go’n’ break her heart—break her heart 
allup! Me? I thing tha’’s mos’ bes’. Jf you 
break her heart, she go’n’ die. Jf you deceive 
her liddle, she go’n’ live. Mebby she don’ fine 
out. Mebby she don’ keer if she do fine out. 
Sa-ay—yougot speak those speech’bout igles 
an’ Suffering Free-dom. Me? I ’m sawry— 
ver’ sawry. But—what kin you do?” 

Well, Bob did not see any more than 
Kohana-San what he could do. But fate 
seemed inscrutable. He looked, as he had 
so often done, at the brave little girl, in 
wonder and admiration. 

“You’re not bashful, nor—nor—achump!” 
he accused, then. 

“No,” confessed Kohana-San, with down- 
dropped head. 

Now it happened that this was a very 
charming pose for her. 

“Only bewitching,” said Bob. 

“Yaes,” confessed the girl, again. 

“TI wish I were like you,” sighed Bob. 

“ Be-witch-ing?” 

“You could make that speech.” 

“Yaes,” sighed Kohana-San; “but I could 
not wear those coat.” 

“No; the whole silly business goes to- 
gether”; and he ruefully regarded his fault- 
lessly gloved hands. Kohana-San did the 
same. 

“Leviathan, are n’t they?” 

“ Le-vi-a—wha’ ’s that?” questioned Ko- 
hana-San, in some alarm. 

“Big as a house.” 

She held up her own satiny small ones. 
Bob inclosed both of them in one of his. 

The naval cadet was heard, like a machine, 
on the stairs. 

Bob glared in that direction ferociously — 
and let go the hands. 

“Come—come—come!” cried Kohana- 
San, panically, rearranging the kanzashi in 

















her hair. She was to make the tea, in the 
Japanese fashion. 

“Yes,” said Bob, with a frightful thump- 
ing in the cardiac region; “I might as well 
get it over. This coat—will you give me a 
lift?” 

This was to the cadet, who stood like a 
graven image at the head of the stairs; but 
Kohana-San had him inside of it in a jiffy. 

“Go on, Admiral!” said Bob. “We ’re 
coming.” 

The cadet threw one hand to his chest, 
dropped the other at his side, faced about, 
and started down, processionally. 

“An’ me? I take your arm, thisaway?” 
Kohana-San did it with a gay grace. 

Bob immediately lost his transient gaiety. 

“ But—you lig escort me?” 

“Of course,” said Bob, gallantly. 

“Then why you that sad?” Kohana-San 
pouted a moment, then dropped his arm. 

“Go before, then, Mister Bashful Bob, an’ 
I come behin’, lig I jus’ a slave, an’ you a 
prince.” 

But Bob had already repented. 

“In America it is ladies first.” 

He stood aside with the finest bow she had 
ever seen him make. 

“Sa-ay,” she said, with the confidence of 
a chum, “you not Bashful Bob.” 

“Yes, I am,” groaned Bob. 

“You not,” insisted Kohana-San. 

“I am. I ’m afraid of girls, and pretty 
fellows,—like your brother,—as well as 
speeches.” 

“ Ah, yaes; but—you brave—an’ strong; an’ 
Ani-San is jus’—” 

“Pretty?” said Bob, with distinct inward 
gratitude. “He could make that speech, too, 
and get enjoyment out of it, I suppose. I’m 
in a perspiration.” 

“ Ar’ it is col’ weather!” laughed his chum. 
Then she added: “Sa-ay, I will as’ the Sun- 
Goddess to help us!” 

She announced it as a triumph of subtlety. 

“Do,” counseled Bob; “and if she ’s the 
sort of goddess she ought to be, she ’ll 
send an earthquake, or something of that 
sort, at the right moment.” He stopped with 
his coat half off again. “I’d rather be shot, 
slightly, than make that speech. Look here, 
Kohana-San; I believe I ’ll steal a march on 
mama, and just thank them in the good old 
American fashion for their patronage, or 
words to that effect, and hoping for a con- 
tinuance of the same—don’t you know?” 

“ Tha’ ’s mos’ bes’ nize of aeny!” declared 
the girl, comfortingly. “ But—your modder 
she lig you say those ’bout Goddess Liberty 
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an’ Suffering Freedom In-de-pen-dence! an’ 
’bout the igle.” 
“Yes,” sighed the victim of circumstance. 
The white uniform began to appear again, 
and they descended behind it. 


III. ROBINSON CRUSOE. 


Bos found long coat-tails even more of a 
nuisance than he had supposed he should. 
He discovered presently that the Japanese 
tailor had deliberately neglected to put 
pockets in the trousers. 

“What the deuce does he expect a fellow 
to do with his hands?” he asked Kohana-San, 
as if she were to blame for it. She could not 
make him believe that the tailor had probably 
forgotten it, and she did not much comfort 
him by the information that Ani-San never 
had any pockets in his uniform. 

“That ’s the reason I want pockets in 
mine,” said Bob. “But say; I never knew be- 
fore that there was such an intimate relation 
between pockets and hands.” He reflected a 
moment. “Look here; I’ve heard that they 
do that sometimes to divorce a fellow’s hands 
from his pockets! Well, I ‘ll do with my 
hands precisely as I please! And the next 
uniform of this kind I get, I will have pockets 
all over it, just for spite.” 

“How that will be nize!” said Kohana- 
San. 

Bob’s mother was very proud of him that 
night, and looking down upon her white hair 
and pretty figure, Bob was aware of heroic 
pride in being sacrificed for her. 

“Or otherwise there would be no speech 
to-night by Robinson Crusoe Rawlins,” said 
he, within himself. Bob had once or twice 
thought that it was this name of his that 
made him so bashful. It was so much like a 
joke. He had been born on a nearly desert 
island, — Yezzo,—and his father, in the ill- 
ness of his mother, had attended to his 
christening. The evidence, to Bob, though 
circumstantial, was complete. She called 
him Robert; but Bob; whenever it came to 
a question of his name, gave it in full, and 
in defiance. 

His mother took admirable care of him in 
the crush of guests who presently came, and 
Bob was delighted to find more and more use 
for his hands, and that his gloves were be- 
coming more and more soiled. 

His mother was as pleased as he, except 
as to the condition of his gloves. 

“Robert,” she said, “only a very little 
confidence in yourself, and a little self-for- 
getfulness, and you can do anything.” 
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But she had to leave him then, and his 
spirits fell. Kohana-San, released from her 
duties by Mrs. Rawlins, came up behind him. 

“You not bashful. You deceiving me all 
times,” she accused reproachfully. “Me? I 
see you doing so—so—so!” She illustrated: 
“«Tha’ ’s nize evening, Mrs. Willing. Yaes, 
ma’am.’ ‘Tha’ ’s nize day, Mrs. Finley. 
Yaes, ma’am. How your health is? Yaes. 
Aw’ the health of your large family? Ma’am? 
Ah, thangs.’ Me? J cannot be so be-witch- 
ing. You deceiving me all times! Tha’’s not 
nize for me.” 

She dramatized his début with the most 
charming inflections and gestures, and meant 
it to be vastly encouraging; but it brought 
up Bob’s specter again. 

“Oh,” he groaned, “I had forgotten for a 
moment. I believe if it were not for that I 
should enjoy myself, in spite of these clothes, 
with your help.” 

He glanced fearfully around, and found 
Dr. Peabody’s smile upon him, as who should 
say, “Be of good cheer.” He dragged 
Kohana-San precipitately behind a screen, 
and once more fished the paper out of his 
pocket. 

“You got have it your hade,” admonished 
Kohana-San, forcibly. 

“T have, somewhere. But I can never lay 
hands upon it when I want it. Now!” 

They went over it again, and returned, and 
at last Bob’s hour arrived. Dr. Peabody was 
getting to his feet, and polishing his glasses. 





IV. WHEN THE LAMB AND THE LION 
SHALL LIE. 


“FRIENDS,” he began, “if this is not the 
happiest moment of my life, it is one of 
them. Our young friend here,”—he turned 
directly upon Bob, and so did everybody 
else,—“I say, our young friend here is about 
to return to his native land, to take his part 
in the responsibilities of the grandest gov- 
ernment on earth. From the land of the 
Sun-Goddess to the land of the Goddess of 
Liberty—from the place where freedom has 
been born anew to the one where liberty and 
independence, one and inseparable, had their 
first baptism of fire! Ladies and gentlemen, 
ties have grown up between that country and 
this which have more than a moral signifi- 
cance. This nation is destined to blaze the 
way in the East to a new birth of civilization 
and freedom, as that did in the West more 
than a hundred years ago. And our young 
friend here is but another who shall assist 
in bringing these mighty forces together. 
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When the American eagle and the Japanese 
dragon shall have fraternized, and the 
Yankee of the East and the Yankee of the 
West shall join hands across the sea in one 
commercial brotherhood, the salvation of the 
nations is assured. And when the lamb, with 
the fleece of industry, and the lion, with its 
power, shall,.not lie down together in idle 
slumber, but go forth together in joyous and 
enlightened toil, then indeed is the millennium 
almost come. In his presence it is not proper 
to speak of his sterling young manhood. You 
all know him as I do, and perhaps that is 
enough. But I cannot forbear to venture 
this much, even to his face: if I were asked 
for a model upon which to build the nascent 
citizenship of the great country to which 
he goes on the twentieth instant by the 
Empress of India, 1 should point with pride 
to our young friend, Mr. Robinson Crusoe 
Rawlins!” 

Dr. Peabody had spoken Senator Gopher’s 
speech without editing, and with his own hor- 
rid improvisations. 

During the applause nobody thought of 
Bob. But he dazedly saw his mother hasten- 
ing from the other end of the room toward 
him, while between he encountered the stony 
stare of the cadet; and then he heard some- 
thing like a sob behind him. He reached 
back and touched the comforting little hand 
he found in his way. Then he rose. His feet 
were unsteady, and his face was very pale. 
He saw his mother pause perplexed in the 
crowd on the right. The stare of the cadet 
was like a lodestone to his eyes. He tried to 
smile at him carelessly, but knew it was a 
ghastly sham. He determined grimly that 
he would be heard, if only by way of a savage 
yell; that, he thought, would at least be 
American. But when he opened his mouth 
his tongue clacked against the roof of it. 
Kohana-San put a glass of water into his 
hand; but he was too far gone in panic now 
to know what to do with it. The action 
loosed something within that welled up into 
his throat and choked and blinded him. He 
suddenly dropped into his chair, and covered 
his face with his hands. 

Kohana-San placed herself before him. 
She too was very pale, and while one hand 
was waving itself out toward her audience 
very prettily, and quite according to rule, the 
other was clenched desperately on the edge 
of the table. 

“Tha’ ’s account he too mod-es’ to listen 
’bout hisse’f. That breaking his heart. "Bout 
some other he kin make speech all day an’ 
all night. He got nize speech ’bout igle an’ 

















dragon also. Me? How I know? I see it. 
But—he break his heart. He lig thang you 
’bout your pat-ron-ages, an’ hoping that you 
con-tinue same foraever an’ aever. You got 
to henceforth aexcuse him; an’ me—you got 
aexcuse me.” 

The company promptly recovered from the 
death-like horror of Bob’s fiasco, and thun- 
dered its approval of Kohana-San. And Bob 
had the guilty consciousness that he liked the 
applause more than any one else. He reached 
under the table and caught again the little 
brown hand he found there. 

“God bless you,” he said; “I’ll never for- 
get—” 

But his eyes gave way to a sound. A 
curious rumbling detached itself from the 
noise of hands and voices. It caught an 
ear as keen for “ signs” of this sort as 
an Indian’s for those of another sort. Bob 
had been born to this noise, and he knew 
it. It grew. No one else seemed to have 
noticed it. 

His mother, with a grave and remorseful 
face, was approaching him; but he did not 
see her. 

“Bob,” she was saying contritely, “you 
must try and forgive me. I know you did it 
for me. It was a foolish ambition of mine. 
If I had at all suspected—” 

“Git out!” shouted Bob, with a sudden 
leap upon the table into the midst of dishes 
and viands. “Git out—all of you!” He 
caught the large beam which crossed the 
apartment just as it was leaving its mortise. 
Those who had not understood at first knew 
now what it meant. The sickening rock of 
the earthquake followed. 


V. THE NICE EARTHQUAKE. 


PRESENTLY some one made a light. Bob 
looked down from where he was holding the 
beam from doing destruction, like another 
young Atlas. All his good humor had re- 
turned. 

“Oh, Kohana-San! That’slucky. You’re 
worth the whole lot of them. That you, mo- 
ther? Excuse me for frightening you, but 
there was no time for talk.” Bob grinned 
good-naturedly. “That beam had to be 
stopped, and talk would n’t do it. Kohana- 
San, did you run?” 

“You—thing—I go’n’ ’way—while—you 
making—such—nize—speech!” 

Bob was not quite sure whether she was 
sobbing or laughing. 

“Speech! What speech? I must have 
been unconscious.” 

Vou. LVI.—113. 
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“That ‘ Git out!’” 

It was certain that she was laughing 
now; but it was also certain that Mrs. 
Rawlins’s nerves had broken, and that she 
was crying. 

“Now, wait a minute, mother, till I get 
down here, and I ’Il fix it all right with you. 
I can’t make a speech.” 

“ But—you—kin—hole up—a—house!” 

Kohana-San’s words were disjointed by 
her struggles to get some of the fuswma out 
of their grooves and under the threatening 
beam. 

The cadet carefully inserted his head be- 
tween the fusuma to see if things were done 
falling. In Japanese houses occupied by 
Japanese there is seldom anything to fall; 
but it is quite the other way in Japanese 
houses occupied by foreigners. 

“Come in!” shouted Bob. “Everything is 
down—but me; and I want to get down. Say, 
be useful, for once, won’t you? Help your 
little sister to prop this beam, and give me 
a rest. Never mind your trousers.” 

But the cadet got himself carefully inside, 
rolled up his trousers, pulled his sleeves out 
of the way, and then did as he was told with 
great efficiency. 

Bob jumped down, and caught his mother 
up in his arms. 

“T say, little mammy,” Bob began, “I ’m 
as sorry as I possibly can be—” 

“I’m not,” sobbed his mother, savagely. 

“What?” shouted Bob, giving her an 
ecstatic hug. “Thanks!” 

“It was very foolish of me, and vuigar. I 
don’t want you to make speeches.” 

“Second the motion,” said Bob. 

“Except like that one.” 

“*Get out’?” 

“You said ‘ git 

“Oh, well,” laughed Bob. 

His mother, for once, did n’t seem to care 
a particle about the style of his language. 

“T want you to be able to do things.” 

“That ’s all right,” said Bob, confidently. 

“ And to be brave,” said his mother. 

“That ’s harder,” confessed Bob. “Ko- 
hana-San?” He looked about, but she and 
the admiral had quietly slipped out, fearing 
one of those American manifestations of 
emotion which are so embarrassing to the 
Japanese. “I meant her to respond to that 
toast, mammy, because she does it so well 
and she is brave.” 

His mother wound an arm about him, and 
called him a rogue. Bob presently dis- 
entangled himself to show her the gloves, 
split through the palms, and the coat, split 
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smiled, and he, encouraged thereby, laughed. 
“T say, little mammy, I never thought I 
could be so happy in these garments.” 
“You are not very much in them,” sighed 
his mother. 
“T’ll wear them hereafter with pleasure,” 
laughed Bob. 


VI. WELL, IS HE EVER COMING BACK? 


From the deck of the Empress of India Bob 
at last saw a small gray figure arrive upon 
the pier. He thought it looked just a little 
woeful. He dashed down the gang-plank and 
almost over it. 

“T knew you ’d come!” he cried. 

She seemed frightened by his ardor. 

“House is all fixed up again.” 

He saw by her face that she knew this. 

“T say, it was good of you and Amaterasu 
to bring on that earthquake just at the right 
moment, and give me a chance.” 

“You got make speech then!” 

Bob shouted joyously. He had about ex- 
hausted his small talk. 

“Tha’ ’s mos’ bes’ nize speech of all.” 

“An’ that the mos’ bes’ nize earthquake 
of all.” 

“Me? I also lig gents what kin do 
things.” 
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“Me? I also lig girls what kin say 
things.” 

The ship was giving its last warning. 

“Well,” began Bashful Bob, with another 
such an uprising in his throat as on the night 
of his party, holding out his hands. But she 
was looking down, and did not see them. 

“Sa-ay, you aever coming back at Japan 
’nother time? Me? I think I git that lonely 
—if you don’,” was what she was murmuring. 

It was her most charming pose again. 

“Am I ever coming back? Oh, say, look 
up here!” 

She did it; and Bob, who had seen a man 
on his right snatch a kiss and run up the 
gang-plank, did the same—such is the bane 
of example. 

And all down the bay Bob kept his hand- 
kerchief going, and Kohana-San kept an- 
swering it, till long after he was out of sight. 
Then she turned happily away. 

“Tha’ ’s firs’ time I aever been kiss,” she 
mused, as she went. “Tha’ ’s—tha’ ’s mos’ 
bes’ nize—” she thought a moment, “tha’ ’s 
mos’ bes’ nize—” She came into collision 
with a jinriki-man a moment later. She 
looked up with the little dream still in her 
eyes, and murmured: “Tha’ ’s mos’ bes’ 
nize—” Kohana-San smiled. “ Gomen nasai” 
(“I beg your pardon”), she said, still smil- 
ing, as she went on her way. 


BORES. 
BY PROFESSOR GEORGE H. DARWIN. 


SSH HERE are in the estuaries 
of manyrivers broad flats 
j/ of mud or sand which are 
nearly dry at low water, 
a and in such situations 
A the tide not unfrequently 

Ze rises with such great 

rapidity that the wave as- 

sumes the form of a wall of water. This sort 
of tide-wave is called a “bore,” and in French 
mascaret. Notwithstanding the striking na- 
ture of the phenomenon, very little has been 
published on the subject, and I know of only 
one series of systematic observations of the 
bare. As the account to which I refer is con- 
tained in the official publications! of the Eng- 
lish Admiralty it has probably come under the 





1 “Report on the Bore on the Tsien-Tang-Kiang,” 
by Commander Moore, R. N., 1888. “Further Report,” 
etc., 1892. Potter, 31 Poultry, London. 


notice of only a small circle of readers. But 
the experiences of the men engaged in mak- 
ing these observations were so striking that 
an account of them should prove of interest 
to the general public. In writing this article 
I have, moreover, through the kindness of Ad- 
miral Sir William Wharton, the advantage 
of supplementing verbal description with 
some previously unpublished photographs. 

After the description of the bore itself, I 
shall endeavor to give some explanation of 
the causes which lead to this remarkable 
sort of tide-wave. 

The estuary on which the observations 
were made is that of the Tsien-Tang-Kiang, 
a considerable river which flows into the 
China Sea about sixty miles south of the 
great Yangtse-Kiang. At most places the 
bore occurs only intermittently, but in this 
case it travels up the river at every tide. 
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THE ESTUARY OF THE TSIEN-TANG-KIANG. 


The bore may be observed within seventy 
miles of Shanghai, and within an easy walk 
of the great city of Hangchow; and yet 
nothing more than a mere mention of it 
is to be found in any previous publication. 

In 1888 Captain Moore, R. N., being in 
command of her Majesty’s surveying-ship 
Rambler, thought that it was desirable to 
make a thorough survey of the river and 
estuary. He returned to the same station in 
1892; and the account which I give of his 
survey is derived from reports drawn up 
after his two visits. The accompanying 
sketch-map shows the estuary of the Tsien- 
Tang, and the few places to which I shall 
have occasion to refer are marked thereon. 

On the morning of September 19, 1888, the 
Rambler was moored near an island, named 
after the ship, to the southwest of Chapu 
Bay; and on the 20th the two steam-cutters 
Pandora and Gulnare, towing the sailing- 
cutter Brunswick, left the ship with instru- 
ments for observing and a week’s provisions. 

Captain Moore had no reason to suspect 
that the tidal currents would prove danger- 
ous out in the estuary, and he proposed to 
go up the estuary about thirty miles to 
Haining, and then follow the next succeed- 
ing bore up-stream to Hangchow. Running 
up-stream with the flood, all went well until 
about 11:30, when they were about fifteen 
miles southwest by west of Kanpu. The 
leading boat, the Pandora, here grounded, 
and anchored quickly, but swung round 
violently as far as the keel would let her. 
The other boats, being unable to stop, came 
up rapidly; and the Gulnare, casting off the 
Brunswick, struck the Pandora, and then 
drove on to and over the bank, and anchored. 
The boats soon floated in the rising flood, and 
although the engines of the steam-cutters 
were kept going full speed, all three boats 
dragged their anchors in an eleven-knot 
stream. When the flood slackened, the three 
boats pursued their course to the mouth of 





the river, where they arrived about 4 P. M. 
The ebb was, however, so violent that they 
were unable to anchor near one another. 
Their positions were chosen by the advice 
of some junkmen, who told Captain Moore, 
very erroneously as it turned out, that they 
would be safe from the night bore. 

The night was calm, and at 11:29 the 
murmur of the bore was heard to the east- 
ward; it could be seen at 11:55, and passed 
with a roar at 12:20, well over toward the 
opposite bank, as predicted by the Chinese. 
The danger was now supposed to be past; 
but at 1 A. M. a current of extreme violence 
caught the Pandora, and she had much 
difficulty to avoid shipwreck. In the morn- 
ing it was found that herrudder-post and pro- 
peller-guard were broken, and the other boats, 
the Brunswick and the Gulnare, were nowhere 
to be seen. They had, in fact, been in con- 
siderable danger, and had dragged their 
anchors three miles up the river. At 12:20 
A. M. they had been struck by a violent rush 
of water in a succession of big ripples. Ina 
few moments they were afloat in an eight- 
knot current; in ten minutes the water rose 
nine feet, and the boats began to drag their 
anchors, although the engines of the Gulnare 
were kept going full speed. After dragging 
for three miles, the rush subsided, and when 
the anchor was hove up, the pea of the 
anchor and the greater part of the chain 
were as bright as polished silver. 

This account shows that all the boats were 
in imminent danger, and that great skill was 
needed to save them. After this experience 
and warning, the survey was continued al- 
most entirely from the shore. 

The junks which navigate the river are 
well aware of the dangers to which the Eng- 
lish boats were exposed, and they have an 
ingenious method of avoiding them. At 
various places on the bank of the river 
there are shelter platforms, of which I show 
an illustration. Immediately after the pass- 
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ing of the bore the junks run up-stream with 
the after-rush, and make for one of these 
shelters, where they allow themselves to be 
left stranded on the raised platform shown 
in the picture. At the end of this platform 
there is a sort of round tower jutting out into 
the stream. The object of this is to deflect 
the main wave of the bore so as to protect the 
junks from danger. After the passage of 
the bore, the water rises on the platform 
very rapidly, but the junks are just able to 
float in safety. Captain Moore givesa graphic 
account of the spectacle afforded by the junks 
as they go up-stream, and describes how, on 
one occasion, he saw no less than thirty junks 
swept up in the after-rush, at a rate of ten 
knots, past the town of Haining toward 
Hangchow, with all sail set, but with their 
bows in every direction. 

Measurements of the water-level were 
made in the course of the survey, and the 
results, in the form of a diagram, exhibit the 
nature of the bore with admirable clearness. 
The observations of water-level were taken 
simultaneously at three places, viz.: Volcano 
Island, in the estuary; Rambler Island, near 
the mouth of the river; and Haining, twenty- 
six miles up the river. In the figure, the dis- 
tance between the lines marked “ Rambler” 
and “Volcano” represents fifty-one miles, 
and that between “Rambler” and “Haining” 
twenty-six miles. The vertical scales show 
the height of water, measured in feet, above 
and below the mean level of the water at 
these three points. The lines joining the ver- 
tical scales, marked with the hours of the 
clock, show the height of the water simulta- 
neously. The hour of 8:30 is indicated by 
the lowest line; it shows that the water was 
one foot below mean level at Volcano Island, 
twelve feet belowat Rambler Island, and eight 
feet below at Haining. Thus the water sloped 
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down from Haining to Rambler, and from 
Volcano to Rambler; the water was running 
up the estuary toward Rambler Island, and 
down the estuary to the same point. At 9 
and at 9:30 there was no great change, but 
the water had risen two or three feet at Vol- 
cano Island and at Rambler Island. By ten 
o’clock the water was rising rapidly at Ram- 
bler Island, so that there was a nearly uni- 
form slope up the river from Volcano Island 
to Haining. The rise at Rambler Island then 
continued to be very rapid, while the water 
at Haining remained almost stationary. This 
state of affairs went on until midnight, by 
which time the water had risen twenty-one 
feet at Rambler Island, and about six feet at 
Volcano Island, but had not yet risen at all 
at Haining. No doubt, through the whole of 
this time, the water was running down the 
river from Haining toward its mouth. It is 
clear that this was a state of strain which 
could not continue long, for there was over 
twenty feet of difference of level between 
Rambler Island, outside, and Haining, in the 
river. Almést exactly at midnight the strain 
broke down, and the bore started somewhere 
between Rambler Island and Kanpu, and 
rushed up the river in a wall of water twelve 
feet high. This result is indicated in the 
figure by the presence of two lines marked 
“midnight.” After the bore had passed 
there was an after-rush that carried the 
water up eight feet more. It was on this 
that the junks were swept up the stream, as 
already described. At 1:30 the after-rush 
was over, but the water was still somewhat 
higher at Rambler Island than at Haining, 
and a gentle current continued to set up- 
stream. The water then began to fall at 
Rambler Island, while it continued to rise 
at Haining up to three o’clock. At this point 
the ebb of the tide sets in. I do not repro- 











duce the figure which exhibits the fall of the 
water in the ebbing tide, for it may suffice 
to say that there is no bore down-stream, al- 
though there is at one time a very violent 
current. 

In 1892, Captain Moore succeeded, with 
considerable difficulty, in obtaining these 
photographs of the bore as it passed Hai- 
ning. They tell more of the violence of the 
wave than could be conveyed by any amount 
of description. The photographs, however, 
do not show what is often the case, namely, 
that the broken water in the rear of the 
crest is often disturbed by a secondary roller, 
or miniature wave, which leaps up, from time 
to time, as if struck by some unseen force, 
and disappears in a cloud of spray. These 
breakers were sometimes twenty to thirty 
feet above the level of the river in front of 
the bore. 

The Chinese regard the bore with super- 
stitious reverence, and their explanation, 
which I quote from Captain Moore’s report, 
is as follows: “Many hundred years ago 
there was a certain general who had ob- 
tained many victories over the enemies of the 
Emperor, and who, being constantly success- 
ful and deservedly popular among his coun- 
trymen, excited the jealousy of his sovereign, 
who had for some time observed with secret 
wrath his growing influence. The Emperor 
accordingly caused him to be assassinated 
and thrown into the Tsien-Tang-Kiang, where 
his spirit conceived the idea of revenging 
itself by bringing the tide in from the ocean 
in such force as to overwhelm the city of 
Hangchow, then the magnificent capital of 
the empire. As my interpreter, who has been 
for some years in America, put it, ‘his sowl 
felt a sort of ugly-like arter the many battles 
he had got for the Emperor.’ The spirit so 
far succeeded as to flood a large portion of 
the country, when the Emperor, becoming 
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alarmed at the distress and loss of property 
occasioned, endeavored to enter into a sort 
of compact with it by burning paper and 
offering food upon the sea-wall. This, how- 
ever, did not have the desired effect, as the 
high tide came in as before; and it was at 
last determined to erect a pagoda at the spot 
where the worst breach in the embankment 
had been made. Hence the origin of the 
Bhota Pagoda. A pagoda induces the good 
fungshui, or spirit. After it was built, the 
flood-tide, though it still continued to come 
in the shape of a bore, did not flood the 
country as before.” 

We “ foreign devils ” may take the liberty 
of suspecting that the repairs to the embank- 
ment had also some share in this beneficial 
result. 

This story is remarkable in that it refers 
to the reign of an emperor whose historical 
existence is undoubted. It thus differs from 
many of the mythical stories which have been 
invented by primitive peoples to explain great 
natural phenomena. There is good reason to 
suppose, in fact, that this bore had no exis- 
tence some centuries ago; for Marco Polo, in 
the thirteenth century, stayed about a year 
and a half at Hangchow, and gives so faith- 
ful and minute an account of that great town 
that it is almost impossible to believe that 
he would have omitted to notice a fact so 
striking. But the Emperor referred to in the 
Chinese legend reigned some centuries before 
the days of Marco Polo, so that we have rea- 
son to believe that the bore is intermittent. 
I have also learned from Capt&in Moore him- 
self that at the time of the great Taiping 
rebellion, the suppression of which was prin- 
cipally due to “ Chinese” Gordon, the inten- 
sity of the bore was far less than it is to-day. 
This shows that the bore is liable to great 
variability, according as the silting of the 
estuary changes. 


PROJECTION OF BORE AND AFTER RUSH. 
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The people at Haining still continue to pay 
religious reverence to the bore, and on one 
of the days when Captain Moore was making 
observations, some five or six thousand people 
assembled on the river-wall to propitiate the 
god of the waters by throwing in offerings. 
This was the occasion of one of the highest 
bores at spring tide, and the rebound of the 
bore from the sea-wall, and the sudden heap- 
ing up of the waters as the flood conformed 
to the narrow mouth of the river, here barely 
a mile in width at low water, was a magnifi- 
cent spectacle. A series of breakers were 
formed on the back of the advancing flood, 
which for over five minutes were not less 
than twenty-five feet above the level of the 
river in front of the bore. On this occasion 
Captain Moore made a rough estimate that 
a million and three quarters of tons of water 
passed the point of observation in one minute. 

The bore of which I have given an account 
is perhaps the largest known; but relatively 
small ones are to be observed on the Severn 
and Wye in England, on the Seine in France, 
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on the Petitcodiac in Canada, on the Hugli 
in India, and doubtless in many other places. 
In general, however, it is only at spring 
tides, and with certain winds, that the 
phenomenon is at all striking. In Septem- 
ber, 1897, I was on the banks of the Severn 
at spring tide; but there was no proper bore, 
and only a succession of waves up-stream, 
and a rapid rise of water-level. 

The reader will naturally ask why the tide 
should rise in this tumultuous manner. In 
answer, I would say that, while a complete 
explanation cannot be given, yet some light 
may be thrown on the physical causes of the 
wave. It would not, indeed, be possible, from - 
the mere inspection of an estuary, to say 
whether the tide would rise as a bore or not; 
we could only say that the situation looked 
promising or the reverse. In order to give 
such explanation as is possible, I must now 
consider the nature of the tide-wave. 

The sea resembles a large pond, in which 
the water rises and falls with the oceanic 
tide, and a river is a canal which leads into it. 
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The rhythmical rise and fall of the sea gen- 
erates waves which would travel up the river, 
whatever were the cause of the oscillation of 
the sea. Accordingly, a tide-wave in a river 
owes its origin directly to the tide in the sea, 
which is itself produced by the tidal attrac- 
tions of the sun and moon. 

When the length of a wave is greater than 
the depth of the water, it progresses at a 
speed independent of wave-length, and de- 
pendent only on the depth of the water. 
Now a river is very shallow compared with 
the length of the tide-wave, and therefore 
the velocity of the wave depends only on the 
depth of the river. The speed of propaga- 
tion in the river is very slow compared with 
that of the great oceanic tide-wave in the 
open sea. 
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rises as much above that level at high water 
as it falls below it at low water. The law of 
tidal current is, then, very simple. Whenever 
the water stands above the mean level the 
current is up-stream and progresses along 
with the tide-wave; and whenever it stands 
below mean level the current is down-stream 
and progresses in the direction contrary to 
the tide-wave. Sincethe current is up-stream 
when the water stands above mean level, and 
down-stream when it stands below mean level, 
it is obvious that when it stands exactly at 
mean level, the current is neither up nor 
down, and the water is slack or dead. Also, 
at the moment of high water the current is 
most rapid up-stream, and at low water it is 
most rapid down-stream. Hence the tidal 
current “flows” for a long time after high 



































The terms “ebb” and “flow” are applied 
to tidal currents. The current ebbs when the 
water is receding from the land seaward, and 
flows when it is approaching the shore. On 
the open sea-coast the water ebbs as the 
water-level falls, and it flows as the water- 
level rises. Thus at high and low tide the 
water is neither flowing landward nor ebb- 
ing seaward, and we say that the water is 
slack or dead. In this case ebb and flow are 
simultaneous with rise and fall, and it is 
not uncommon to hear the two terms used 
synonymously; but we shall see that this 
usage is incorrect. 

I begin by considering the tidal currents 
in a river of uniform depth, so sluggish in its 
own proper current that it may be considered 
as a stagnant canal, and the only currents 
to be considered are tidal currents.- At any 
point on the river-bank there ‘is a certain 
mean height of water, such that the water 
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water has passed and when the water-level 
is falling, and “ebbs” for a long time after 
low water and when the water-level is rising. 

The law of tidal currents in a uniform 
canal communicating with the sea is thus 
very different from that which holds on an 
open sea-coast, where slack water occurs at 
high and at low water instead of at mean 
water. But rivers gradually broaden and 
become deeper as they approach the coast, 
and therefore the tidal currents in actual 
estuaries must be intermediate between the 
two cases of the open sea-coast and the uni- 
form canal. 

A river has also to deliver a large quantity 
of water into the sea in the course of a single 
tidal oscillation, and its own proper current 
is superposed on the tidal currents. Hence 
in a river the resultant current continues 
to flow up-stream after high water is reached, 
with falling water-level, but ceases flowing 
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before mean water-level is reached; and 
the resultant current ebbs down-stream 
after low water, and continues to ebb with 
the rising tide until mean water is reached, 
and usually for some time afterward. The 
downward stream, in fact, lasts longer than 
the upward one. The moments at which the 
currents change will differ in each river, ac- 
cording to the depth, the rise and fall of the 
tide at the mouth, and the amount of water 
delivered by the river. An obvious conse- 
quence of this is that in rivers the tide rises 
quicker than it falls, so that a shorter time 
elapses between low water and high water 
than between high water and low water. 

It may be here remarked, parenthetically, 
that the upward flow of water in a river with 
the flowing tide is used, almost all over the 
world, for enabling barges and bpats to 
carry goods up-stream. It is interesting to 
consider the source of the energy which 
does the work. In going up-stream, a barge, 
say, of one hundred tons, may rise some 
twenty or thirty feet. There has, then, been 
done upon that barge a work of from two 
to three thousand foot-tons. Whence does 
this energy come? Now, I say that it comes 
from the rotation of the earth; for we are 
making the tide do the work for us, and by 
so doing we increase the friction to which 
tidal movement is subject. But tidal friction 
has the effect of diminishing the rate at 
which the earth is spinning round. Hence 
it is the earth’s rotation which carries the 
barge up the river, and (of course to an 
infinitesimal degree) we are retarding the 
earth’s rotation, and making the day longer 
by using the tide in this way. But this is not 
the place to go further into this matter, and 
I must return to the consideration of the 
behavior of waves in rivers. 
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I have not yet spoken of another important 
peculiarity of the tide in rivers. The com- 
plete theory of waves in shallow water being 
too technical for an article of this sort, I must 
ask the reader to accept as a fact that a 
wave cannot progress along a river without 
changing its shape. The change is such that 
the front slope of the wave gradually gets 
steeper, and the rear slope becomes more 
gradual. If the steepening of the advancing 
slope of a wave were carried to an extreme, 
the wave would present the form of a wall 
of water; but the mere advance of a wave 
into shallow water would by itself never 
suffice to produce so great a change of form 
without the concurrence of the natural 
stream of the river. The downward current 
in the river has, in fact, a very important in- 
fluence in heading the sea-water back, and 
this cooperates with natural change in the 
shape of a wave as it runs into shallow 
water, so as to exaggerate the steepness of 
the advancing slope of the wave. 

It cannot be claimed that the explanation 
is complete, and I do not know the relative 
importance of the two influences which com- 
bine to produce the bore. It only serves, 
indeed, to explain the fact of a very rapid 
rise in the tide, and not its absolute sud- 
denness. The capriciousness of the appear- 
ance of the bore proves that it depends on 
a very nice balance between conflicting 
forces; and the irregularity in the depth and 
form of an estuary renders the exact cal- 
culation of the form of the rising tide an 
impossibility. It would be easy to imitate 
the bore experimentally on a small scale, 
but, as in many other physical problems, we 
must rest satisfied with a general compre- 
hension of the causes which produce the 
observed result. 


A CHORD. 
BY MARY AINGE DE VERE. 


LOVE you, dear. When I have said the words 
My lips grow dumb, speech has been beggared quite, 
As if some mastering hand had swept the chords 
Of all my life into one chord of might, 


That rang—and snapt! . 


. . And I, the quivering lute, 
Throbbing with music still, must evermore be mute! 
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CAMBRIDGE RACE. 


LONDON. 


BY ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNELL. 


WITH PICTURES BY JOSEPH PENNELL. 


| gos is no sort of play the Londoner 
loves so much as a race—that is, if ra- 
cing comes under the head of his play; some- 
times it looks as if it were his serious business 
in life. 

Toward the middle of March, London sud- 
denly becomes an arrangement in blue. The 
race is fixed for the second Saturday before 
Easter, when the Londoner, who has passed 
weeksand months without holiday or pageant, 
is in the humor to make the most of it. And 
London decorates itself in anticipation. The 
draper’s window becomes a harmony in blue; 
so does the stationer’s; so does the milli- 
ner’s; so does all Regent street; so do Ox- 
ford street, Piccadilly, Kensington. In the 
Strand and Cheapside, the fakir puts away 
his penny bagpipes and his shirt-studs and 
his toys, and brings out trays of tiny light- 
and dark-blue buttonhole buds. The railway 
companies print their time-tables in light 
VoL. LVI.—114. 


and dark blue. And the papers, if they do 
not change the color of their ink, cut down 
police news and literary notes to devote the 
space to daily accounts of the crews out for 
practice; and the columns of personal gossip 
are filled with descriptions of the men, their 
food, and their fancies. The condition of 
No. 6 is of more importance than the health 
of the prime minister, and the blister on the 
finger of a stroke more serious than a defeat 
in India. About ninety-nine out of every 
hundred people in London have something 
staked upon the race; for the Londoner is a 
born gambler, though his gambling has been 
officially suppressed— possibly the reason of 
its never-failing charm for him. 

On the day itself the whole town appa- 
rently takes sides. Light blue and dark blue 
flutter in little bows from the whips of ’bus- 
and hansom-drivers, from the necks of ’Arry 
and ’Arriet, on the coat-flaps of the city clerk 
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and the Piccadilly swell. From all quarters 
of the town there is a rush, a flight, a 
scramble toward the river where it flows 
between Putney and Mortlake, and where it 
has the advantage of being lined with malls 
and terraces on one side, and long stretches 
of tow-path on the other. Some years the 
race is rowed in the afternoon, when every- 
body is free, Saturday being half-holiday; 
some years it comes off in the morning, the 
time depending on the tide. But though the 
hour may change, the crowd never dwindles. 
When necessary, the Londoner turns the 
half-holiday into a whole holiday without 
waiting for permission; this is the only dif- 
ference. For in his way the Londoner is a bit 
of a philosopher. Starvation may stare him 
in the face to-morrow, but what does that 
matter to-day? “Fate ’s a fiddler, life ’s a 
dance!” and he enjoys his races while he 
may. 

Usually he journeys to the race-course by 
trains, when, whether he pays for first-, 
second-, or third-class ticket, he is jammed 
with nineteen other people in a carriage in- 
tended to hold eight or ten at the most. But 
to push, elbow, jostle, struggle, fight for a 
place, and then to be wedged in as tight as 
a sardine in a box, is a part of his fun. If 
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you do not fancy the struggle on the train, 
the omnibus is as hopeless; it is full in a mo- 
ment. If you have a “donkey-shay” or a 
brougham, you drive down, in glorious and, 
in the first case, convivial independence. If 
you have a bicycle, you leave it at home. A 
hansom means ruin; tc walk is a task. Alto- 
gether the most delightful and beautiful way 
is to go by water—if you can. True, regu- 
larly every boat-race day, steamboats and 
launches and tugs and barges, in a long pro- 
cession, start from all the piers, but con- 
gregate chiefly about the Temple. But you 
cannot get a ticket for the mere paying or 
asking. You must have very serious reason 
to show why it should be granted you on the 
boat for the press, or for the “old blues” — 
sedate, gray-haired judges, and members of 
Parliament, and attorneys-general, and bar- 
risters, and parsons, even, in disguise, and 
professional men of every kind, as keen as 
in the years long ago, when they were per- 
formers, and not lookers-on. The English- 
man never outlives his love for sport. I 
remember, last boat-race day, an old Ox- 
ford man, now a prominent solicitor, telling 
me, with all the pride of a little street Arab, 
that he had climbed to the top of the high- 
est arch of Barnes Bridge to watch the race. 
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Then, too, there are the boats chartered 
by peddlers for advertisement, the familiar 
names of popular soaps or pills hung from 
the deck-railing or set up on the smoke-stack 
as if on the board. Manage to be taken 
on board any one of these, and you learn 
again, as you may already have learned at 
Lord’s or on Epsom Downs, how amazing is 
the unconscious picturesqueness of sport in 
England. 

The steamers, tugs, launches, barges, 
waiting at the piers between Charing Cross 
and Blackfriars, especially at the Temple, 
are so gaily decorated with flags and stream- 
ers as to turn this part of the Thames into a 
pageant that only Claude could have ima- 
gined, but that London produces as matter of 
course, and the Londoner ignores from force 
of habit, though he can rave with cultured 
complacency over the “Carthage” in the 
National Gallery. The Temple landing- 
stage, as you look back from Waterloo to 
where ié piles up in the middle distance, 
dominated by St. Paul’s, is always impres- 
sive. But when color and life are added, you 
realize more than ever the pictorial possibili- 
ties of London, which the authorities are 
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combining to destroy. The barges and 
steamers and tugs, as they wheeze and puff 
up the river, oftener than not under a 
stormy, threatening sky, with a brisk wind 
blowing, keep arranging themselves over 
and over again into the most stunning pic- 
tures, and their banks are thrown into 
backgrounds as effective—palatial at West- 
minster, medieval at Lambeth, rural at Bat- 
tersea, majestic at Chelsea. At Putney, since 
the old bridge was pulled down, much of the 
character and charm of the river has van- 
ished. But there are the boats, and the 
flags, and the people on shore, and the noise 
of innumerable negroes and steam- and 
hand-organs, with the squeak of Punch from 
afar; and there is all the amusing misery of 
waiting. 

And then, at last, there is the race, though 
every one who has not money on it knows it 
is the least important item in the day’s per- 
formance. You would not find the same crowd 
out of England, but the race would be much 
the same anywhere. It begins, to my un- 
trained eyes, tamely, unemotionally, save for 
the two men who hold the boats,—I am too 
much of an outsider to know their technical 
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name,—and who crouch and hang over the 
bows, a mass of suppressed energy and ex- 
citement, as alert and eager and muscular 
as a tiger about to spring—in their very 
pose something of the intensity of those last 
sixty seconds before the gun, which to the 
racing man are, according to Tom Brown, a 
little lifetime. From the steamer following 
you see nothing of the race but the first 
bound and dash of the boats, and then the 
backs of the cockswains and the blades of 
the oars, and sometimes only the launch 
of the umpire. But what you do see, and 
never tire of seeing, is the colossal London 
crowd, the flags, the barges, the movement. 
From the shores you command one little act 
of this wonderful drama. But from the boat 
the scene changes with every foot. Now you 
are passing the huge mills at Hammersmith; 
and the many flags streaming from their tall 
chimneys, and the crowd massed upon great 
stands and breaking up the hard, straight 
lines, and the steamers ranged along the 
bank, give unaccustomed gaiety and splendor 
to the dull and dingy riverside. A minute 
more, and you are rushing close under the 
trees on the opposite slope, where all the 
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merry-go-rounds of England have mustered, 
glittering and gorgeous in their new spring 
paint and gilding. Then, such an uncanny 
effect as you go shooting under the bridge, 
and a solid mass of cheering, wide-open- 
mouthed heads glare down,upon you. But, 
indeed, from the time you start until the 
end, you are the center of an uninterrupted, 
inarticulate yell.- On the tow-path above 
there is a rushing, jostling mass of men on 
foot and on horseback, running at full speed 
after the boats, shouting themselves hoarse, 
splashing through the water if the Thames 
is high, as it generally is at this time of the 
year. Barnes, so placid in its suburban re- 
spectability at other seasons, is now as bois- 
terous and rowdy as a country fair. Beyond 
the railway-bridge, on the river road, traps 
wait in a line with their wheels in the 
water; and on the river, barges are anchored 
and made into floating stands. There are 
millions and millions of people. Mortlake, 
for the finish, has strung garlandseof flags 
from tree to tree, and more flags float and 
wave from the jam of steamboats lying 
close to the low northern bank, where more 
people are rushing, struggling, stumbling, 




































THE OXFORD AND 
jostling, roaring, panting. There is one 
final, terrible crush on the banks, when the 
crowd, which can get no farther, stops. As 
the boats pass the winning-post, more than 
one of the crew dead beat, the yell becomes 
an unearthly shriek, as steamboats, launches, 
and merry-go-rounds all join it. From the 
press boat pigeons are let loose with des- 
patches, and tin cans containing a full ac- 
count of the races are thrown at the floating 
telegraph office. The “Graphic” balloon 
with its special correspondent soars away. 
Small boats collide, and large ones get run 
down by bigger steamers. People are fished 
out by heroes who are ever on the watch for 
such catastrophes and subsequent rewards. 

Why should you care which boat wins? 
You do not know, unless you are absolutely 
at the finish. 

The race is over, but not the fun. The 
crowd must get home—someway, anyway, 
no one minds how; so there is plenty of 
noise and confusion and crushing. Every 
one races back. First the steamers with the 
crews aboard, —the winning one with the big 
sign “ Oxford” or“ Cambridge” hung aloft, — 
and all the others puffing and whistling after 
them. On shore, away go drags and ’buses 
and donkey-shays, till the roads out of Mort- 
lake and Barnes are packed tight with an 
innumerable mass of horses and wheels, and 
Hammersmith Bridge is blocked beyond the 
powers of a whole division of police. The 
underground stations are mobbed, the car- 
riages captured by storm. In town, newsboys 
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are already shrieking, “ Extry special! Win- 
ner of the boat-raise!” The public houses 
do a roaring trade. In the evening, not a 
seat is to be had for love or money in any 
music-hall about Leicester Square. 

You might think the river, after this, had 
exhausted its possibilities. But the univer- 
sity boat-race is a very small affair compared 
with the regatta at Henley. The university 
race is an afternoon’s or a morning’s holiday. 
Henley is lavish, and gives a three days’ en- 
tertainment. Theuniversity race is eminently 
democratic, all sorts of Londoners turning 
out for it, from the costermonger to the 
“old biue,” from the ragged street urchin to 
the undergraduate, from ’Arry and ’Arriet 
to the fashionable world of Mayfair and 
Belgravia. You can get to Putney for two- 
pence or threepence, or for nothing, if you 
walk. But it is a matter of some ten shil- 
lings to journey down to Henley, or ten 
pounds, if you mean to take a boat, and to 
lunch, and to do the thing in style. The 
regatta, therefore, has pretensions to exclu- 
siveness: it is for those who can pay, like 
most exclusive things in England. Its crowd 
is the Ascot and Goodwood crowd, the Lord’s 
Cricket-ground crowd when the Oxford and 
Cambridge match comes off, the Rotten Row 
crowd in the season—the smart crowd, the 
crowd that wants to be thought smart. 

Henley is a quiet little riverside town that 
for eleven months and three weeks reposes 
in dignified calm. The remaining week it 
wakes up to live at such a pace that it is no 





THE FINISH AT MORTLAKE. 
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wonder it needs the rest of the year to sleep 
off the effects. This week is the first in July, 
when the English summer is in its luxuriant 
freshness, and nature has already seen to 
the decoration of the race-course. For on 
each side the Thames above the little town 
stretch wide green meadows, and long rows 
of elms and spire-like*poplars, and the simple 
pastoral scenery that makes it the enchant- 
ing river that it is. 

On an ordinary summer day you are sure 
that Henley’s charm of charms is its serenity. 
But see it decked for its one mad carnival, 
and you are as certain that it looks its best 
when it is all excitement; when house-boats 
line the “shy Thames’s shore ”—house-boats 
painted white and red and gold and blue and 
pink and green, adorned with the brightest 
flowers that bloom and the gayest flags that 
wave, and the brilliant gowns and many-hued 
flannels of men and women who sit perpet- 
ually drinking tea and champagne under the 
vivid awnings; when the town itself is full, 
every innand every lodging overflowing, acon- 
stant stream of people, in the same brilliant 
gowns and many-hued flannels, crowding and 
jamming through the usually drowsy streets, 
and over the fine gray bridge that Henley is 
so proud of; when the river is covered with 
boats—the pleasure-fleet of the Thames: 
skiffs and punts and canoes and steam- 
launches, and even an occasional homesick- 
looking sandalo or gondola; when, from the 
morning of the first day until the evening 
of the last, all London not already here is 
brought down in an almost endless train 
from Paddington. 

The house-boats are towed to Henley days 
beforehand, and a mooring-place for each 
claimed months in advance. It is amusing, 
of course, if you happen to have one your- 
self, or, better still, if friends are ready to 
take you on theirs. But it is best of all to 
be a simple spectator, enjoying the perform- 
ance as you might a Lyceum spectacle. 

Do not ask how it is done, but just look 
and see how lovely the river is with its line 
of gorgeous house-boats, and the little craft 
coming and going, and the flutter of light 
summer dresses, and the great trees on the 
banks radiant in the sunshine. To be sure, 
sometimes it rains straight through regatta 
week, and Henley is draggled and disconso- 
late. But, as a rule, July skies are blue, 
July showers light and fleeting. Does not 
Mr. Ashby-Sterry, as social clerk of the 
weather, prophesy 

On Henley Bridge, in sweet July, 
A gentle breeze, a cloudless sky? 
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The races start a mile or so above Henley, 
from an island, or eyot, as the Englishman 
calls it, where, among the trees, stands the 
little classic temple of the old landscape 
gardens. With the cluster of waiting boats 
by the banks, and the white flannels and jer- 
seys of the crews, and the crowds on shore, 
and the great elms and poplars and distant 
blue hills for background, you might think 
Watteau had designed the picture for your 
delight. There is no finer reach on the river 
than from here to Henley Bridge. But a 
railroad company, in sheer wantonness, pro- 
poses to extend its line along the shore, to 
put up an ugly embankment through the 
meadows, tearing down every elm and poplar 
that rises in its way, and, to complete the 
sacrilege, throwing an ugly bar across the 
river, close to the old gray time-stained 
arches. But if railroad companies are pow- 
erful, sport is strong in England, and there 
promises to be a pretty fight for the fields 
where all London picnics so picturesquely 
every regatta week. ‘ 
Many of the Henley races, I am told, are 
important and even exciting events to boat- 
ing men. Has not the famous Cornell yell 
swept along the banks, striking terror into 
the vast multitude there, though not into the 
crews? There are serious people, unlikely as 
it may seem, who come not solely to frolic 
in the open air and create beautiful Wat- 
teaus, but from solid interest in the races. 
I remember once seeing, to my astonishment, 
—I had been in England only a short time, — 
a learned Shaksperean tearing through the 
crowd, following the course of the boats, his 
venerable gray head bared to the sun, his 
cap waving wildly in the air. And I remem- 
ber, even now with amazement, the appear- 
ance of a grave barrister, whom I had seen 
not long before in the alarming solemnity of 
wig and gown, got up for Henley in a bright 
scarlet blazer and a jaunty straw hat, gallop- 
ing for dear life to the finish. These are 
trifling incidents, but they help to explain 
that the races are rowed for some other pur- 
pose than, as you might think, merely to in- 
terrupt the gay monotony of the entertain- 
ment, and to add to the stir on the water. 
This they do, however, most effectually. 
For hours before the first begins, everybody 
who can has got into a little boat of one kind 
or another, and pulled or rowed or pushed or 
paddled or steamed out into the stream, until 
the river for a mile is so completely floored 
over that an expert in the art of balancing 
could walk from one bank to the other; and 
they threaten to lie jammed there forever, 
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so physically impossible does it seem for a 
single one to move an inch; when—you 
hardly know how or where—a signal is 
given to clear the course, and there is such 
a pushing, pulling, puffing, poling, paddling, 
shouting, laughing, shrieking, splashing, as 
never could be anywhere but on the Thames 
at Henley during regatta week. But in the 
end the boats do extricate themselves, and 
draw up on each side, in front of the house- 
boats and under the trees; and as far as you 
can see are two long lines of white flannels, 
straw hats, red parasols, until river and 
shores seem suddenly transformed into a 
huge flower-garden. There is a distant roar 
of voices, which grows louder and louder, 
nearer and nearer. On every house-boat, 
skiff, canoe, launch, and punt there is a de- 
lirious waving and fluttering of hats and 
handkerchiefs. On the shores there is a 
rushing of an eager, struggling, stumbling, 
shouting crowd. And before you know it, the 
boats have passed—the race is over. 

Another minute, and the canoes and skiffs 
and punts have broken loose, and are bump- 
ing and dodging and crashing into one another 
again, in a frantic, interminable uproar. If 
the weaker capsize in the conflict, nobody 
cares; it is part of the game. If the unwary 
oarsman or pilot goes floundering into the 
water, he is fished out and sent ashore. In 
the swarming meadows, even in the boats, 
the irrepressible negro minstrels are twang- 
ing the banjo and singing. It is the mar- 
velous color that strikes you above all else. 
There is nothing to be seen like it, the world 
over. You may have more sunlight for the 
pageants of the South; but not even the 
regattas of Venice are more brilliant, more 
dazzling, more flamboyant, more riotous in 
color, than the river at Henley these first 
days of July. It is the extraordinary part 
of the English that if they throw off restraint. 
at all in the matter of dress, their license 
knows no bounds. Men get themselves up 
as extravagantly, women array themselves 
in as daring and violent hues, as the tulips 
of Holland. No Liberty tints here, but the 
primary colors in all their purity. Yet the 
license is governed by conviction. Not one 
man or woman of that vast throng would 
dare to appear in the same costume in Pic- 
cadilly or the City; but it would be no less a 
breach of the proprieties, no less a crime, to 
carry their City or Piccadilly uniform to 
Henley. 


Vou. LVI.—115. 
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And this pageant of color goes on all day 
long, unchanged save for the new arrange- 
ment of lines and masses whenever there is 
a pause for a race or an interval for luncheon 
or tea. If you may doubt the interest of the 
races, there is no question of the importance 
of luncheon. Indeed, when the hour comes, 
you might think it the one and only business 
that had brought London down to Henley. 
On the house-boats champagne corks are 
flying. Little parties sit under the trees, 
eating sandwiches: -The “Red Lion,” where 
Shenstone wrote the oft-quoted lines on the 
window, and all the inns in the place, are 
besieged by an army of ravenous men and 
women, pushing, elbowing, crushing one an- 
other in the mad pursuit of food and drink. 
The English holiday crowd at meal-time is 
a stupendous sight. 

Hardly has the last champagne cork 
popped when it seems to be tea-time. And 
so the feasting goes on through the after- 
noon, while the elms and poplars throw 
longer and longer shadows across the mead- 
ows, and the golden light grows in the 
west, until with the dinner-hour the feast 
that has never come to an end begins all 
over again. 

As the west pales, lights glimmer here and 
there from a house-boat. Then more and 
more burn brighter in the gathering dusk, 
and they blaze out in long lines and brilliant 
clusters. There are lights on the bridge, on 
the shores, in the town. Everywhere on the 
river Chinese lanterns flit hither and thither 
like giant fireflies. It is a fairy river—a river 
of shadowy distances and wandering flames, 
a river crossed and circled by shining, shim- 
mering paths of gold. The long twilight 
deepens into soft summer darkness, and the 
lights burn ever with greater brilliance. On 
the last night of all, showers of golden 
rockets illuminate the town and the water 
and the boats. A glorified sunset seems to 
have burned into the heavens, and now again 
skiffs and canoes and punts and every kind of 
small craft are wedged in tight from shore to 
shore, breaking loose as if by miracle in the 
final scrambling, scrunching struggle for the 
last train up to London. Unless you have 
patience and fairly good temper, it is as well 
not to trust yourself on the water. 

The morning of the next day the crowd 
has gone; the house-boats are towed away, 
one by one; for another year Henley returns 
to its slumbers. 
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ON PICKET DUTY OFF MOBILE IN 1863. 


THE CONFEDERACY. 


BY HORATIO L. WAIT, 
Formerly Paymaster, U.S. N. 


xX the beginning of the war in 1861, a per- 
plexing question arose as to whether it 
would be best for the government to declare 
all the Southern ports of entry to be closed, 
or to proclaim a blockade. Many facts made 
public since the war indicate that this was 
thechief question that affected the European 
nations in their attitude toward us, and it 
certainly influenced the character of the 
struggle in our own country. The urgency 
of the case caused President Lincoln to act 
promptly. On April 19, 1861, six days after 
the surrender of Fort Sumter, he issued a 
proclamation declaring a blockade of the 
entire coast of the Confederacy, from South 
Carolina to Texas; and on April 27 extended 
it to cover Virginia and North Carolina, 
making a coast-line of over three thousand 
miles to be blockaded, greater in extent 
than the Atlantic coast of Europe—an un- 
dertaking without precedent in history. 
During the war of 1812, with Great Britain, 
when that nation had over seven hundred 
naval vessels in commission, not a single 
port of the United States was thoroughly 
closed. When Mr. Lincoln issued this proc- 
lamation we had only forty-two ships in 
commission in our navy. Most of them were 
absent on foreign stations, and only one 
efficient war-ship, the Brooklyn, was available 
for immediate service. The days of paper 
blockades had long since passed away. The 
universally recognized rule of international 
law on this subject was that “blockades, to 
be binding, must be effectual. There must 
be a squadron lying off the harbor to be 
blockaded, and it must be strong enough to 
constitute an actual blockade of the port. 
The neutral must have had due notice of its 
914 


existence, and to affect a neutral vessel she 
must have been guilty of an act of violation, 
by passing, or attempting to pass, in or out 
of the port, with a cargo laden after the 
commencement of the blockade. The neu- 
tral must be ready to prove himself that 
which he professes to be; therefore he is 
subject to the right of visitation and search.” 
A more serious difficulty now presented 
itself. How was it possible to undertake such 
a blockade as this, along such a vast extent 
of coast, when so few ships of any kind were 
available, without its being open to the charge 
of being a mere paper blockade? In the early 
part of the century European powers had at- 
tempted to enforce paper blockades, but the 
same nations were now the first to make 
merry over the subject of our paper block- 
ade. Some of the most prominent European 
statesmen publicly declared it a “material 
impossibility to enforce it.” To avoid any 
chance of technical complications, a special 
notice was given by our vessels at the en- 
trance of each port actually closed by them, 
in addition to the general diplomatic notice, 
so that for a time one warning was allowed 
every ship touching at a blockaded port be- 
fore she was liable to capture. Thus each 
port was brought under the full operation of 
the proclamation only when it was actually 
blockaded by one or more armed vessels. 
By degrees, as the blockading force was 
increased, and the blockade became more 
extended and stringent, it was assumed that 
the general notice rendered the special 
notice unnecessary; it was finally discon- 
tinued entirely, and capture took place with- 
out warning. The magnitude of the task of 
establishing and maintaining the blockade 
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was not realized by the people generally, 
public attention being absorbed by the rais- 
ing of many large armies from the body of 
the people. 

When the Secretary of the Navy asked 
the principal shipping merchants and ship- 
owners of New York to aid him in procuring 
vessels for the blockade, it is related that 
their committees decided that thirty sailing- 
ships would beneeded. As it took over six 
hundred ships, mostly steamers, to do the 
work, it is manifest that they had a very 
faint conception of what was to be done. 
There were twenty-eight old ships of war 
lying dismantled at the various navy-yards. 
Those that were worth repairing were fitted 
for sea as rapidly as possible. All the avail- 
able merchant vessels that could be made 
to carry a battery, including tugs and old 
New York ferry-boats, were purchased and 
converted into fighting ships as hastily as 
the limited facilities of the Northern ports 
would permit. The scanty resources of the 
navy-yards were inadequate. All the private 
ship-yards were crowded with work. There 
were not enough skilled workmen to meet 
this sudden demand, and the naval officers 
found it necessary personally to direct the 
unskilled artisans, or to assist with their own 
hands in fitting these nondescript vessels for 
the mounting and working of heavy guns. 
As fast as the vessels could be purchased, 
altered, and equipped, they were stationed 
along the coast or sent to sea. Many such 
vessels, by the tact and skill of the officers 
in charge of them, were made to do good 
service. One of the most important prizes 
captured, the steamer Circassian, was taken 
near the harbor of Havana by one of the old 
Fulton Ferry boats. 

The lack of men was as great an embar- 
rassment as the want of vessels. Three hun- 
dred and twenty-two officers of the old navy 
joined the insurgent forces, many of them 
having already distinguished themselves in 
service. One of these, Commander John M. 
Brooke, rendered very important services to 


the Southerners by converting the ten-inch-: 


columbiads captured by them into rifled 
guns. They proved to be ver¥ effective 
pieces, and were said to be the ‘best con- 
verted guns ever made. He also aided in 
devising the simplest and best of the many 
kinds of torpedoes and fuses used by the 
Confederates, as well as in designing the 
ram Merrimac. 

The total number of seamen at all the 
Northern naval stations available for imme- 
diate detail amounted to only two hundred 
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and seven; and it must be remembered that 
it was as important that they should be 
trained to handle heavy guns at sea as that 
they should be good seamen. The true sailor 
will soon make himself efficient on board any 
ship, as far as the handling of the vessel is 
concerned; but in the effective use of the 
battery only the trained man-o’-war’s-man 
can safely be relied upon; and there are 
many other minor matters, such as the divi- 
sion of duties, the exercise at quarters and 
in boats, forming essential features of the 
system on a man-o’-war, that are unknown 
outside the naval service. Officers and men 
from the merchant service freely offered 
themselves. Gunnery schools were estab- 
lished at the naval stations for their in- 
struction. As fast as the volunteers could 
be given an elementary training in the 
handling of heavy guns, they were sent to 
sea. This was continued for three years, 
by which time we had six hundred and 
fifty vessels and over fifty thousand men 
afloat. 

The service to be performed by this has- 
tily improvised force was as unique as the 
fleet itself. The entire outer coast-line of 
the Confederacy was 3549 miles in extent, 
with several large seaports. To gvard the 
ordinary entrances to these ports was com- 
paratively a simple task. There was, however, 
a greater difficulty to be met; for the outer 
coast-line is only the exterior edge of a 
series of islands between which and the 
mainland there is an elaborate network of 
navigable sounds and passages, having nu- 
merous inlets communicating with the sea. 
These inlets were frequently changing under 
the influence of the great storms; new chan- 
nels would be opened and old ones filled up. 
As soon as we closed a port, by stationing 
vessels at the main entrance thereto, the 
blockade-runners would slip in at some of 
the numerous remote iylets, reaching their 
destination by the inside passages; so that 
blockade-running flourished until we were 
able. to procure as many blockaders as there 
-were channels and inlets to be guarded. The 
extreme diversity of the services required of 


“these blockading vessels made it difficult to 


obtain ships that could meet the varying 
necessities. They must be heavy enough to 
contend with the enemy’s rams, or they would 
be driven away from the principal ports. 
They must be light enough to chase and 
capture the swift blockade-runners. They 
must be deep enough in the water to ride out 
in safety the violent winter gales, and they 
must be of such light draft as to be able 
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to go near enough to the shallow inlets to 
blockade them efficiently. 

The blockading fleets of all the important 
harbors were composed of several very heavy 
ships, with a few vessels of the lighter class; 
the rest of the fleet represented some of the 
other classes needed. But it was impossible 
to do this along the entire coast, and it some- 
times happened that the Confederate iron- 
clads perversely attacked the lighter vessels, 
as in the case of the rams at Charleston 
selecting for their victims the Mercedita and 
the Keystone State, instead of the heavier 
ships; while,on the other hand, the swift 
blockade-runners disclosed themselves most 
frequently to the ponderous and slow-moving 
ships that were least able to catch them. 

Vigorous remonstrances were made against 
the blockade by some of the foreign nations, 
on the ground that it was ineffectual, and 
that it was impossible to maintain a blockade 
in front of such a coast-line. But the British 
government, after making a careful official 
investigation of the subject, and having be- 
fore its officers a list of vessels that had 
evaded our fleets, did not venture to pro- 
nounce the blockade insufficient. They re- 
luctantly, but with candor, admitted in their 
official statements that the proofs of the 
efficiency of the blockade were conclusive; 
that in no previous war had the ports of an 
enemy’s country been as effectually closed by 
a nayal force; and they stated the rule of 
law governing the matter as follows: 


Her Majesty’s Government are of the opinion 
that, assuming the blockade is duly proclaimed, 
and also that a fleet of ships is stationed and re- 
mains at the entrance to a’ port, sufficient in force 
to prevent access to it, or to create an evident 
danger in entering or leaving it, and that these 
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ships do not voluntarily permit ingress or egress, 
the fact that various ships may have successfully 
escaped through it will not of itself prevent the 
blockade from being an effective one by inter- 
national law. 


Notwithstanding the fact that a considera- 
ble trade was carried on through some of the 
blockaded ports until very near the close of 
the war, by means of swift vessels con- 
structed specially for the purpose, this 
conclusion of the British government was 
adhered to, and the decisions of the prize- 
courts maintained the same principles. Many 
of the islands controlled by foreign govern- 
ments, and lying conveniently near our coast, 
had good harbors that afforded admirable 
places of rendezvous for the blockade-run- 
ners, where they could safely refit, and re- 
main unmolested until a favorable time came 
for them to slip out and make a quick run 
over to the forbidden port; and if unsuccess- 
ful in their illicit attempt, they could return 
as quickly to the protection of the neutral 
port. As soon as the attention of the naval 
authorities was drawn to the port of Nassau 
as a place likely to become the main depot 
of the contraband trade, Lieutenant-Com- 
mander (afterward Admiral) Temple was 
sent over there privately, in the guise of a 
civilian, to ascertain the attitude of the offi- 
cials; the state of public sentiment, and to 
obtain all the information possible as to the 
prospects of the blockade-running business. 
While there he managed to be present at 
a dinner attended by the local diplomats. 
There were many indications that the feel- 
ing of hostility to the United States was 
very general. When the old French consul 
was called upon to express his views, he 
jumped up, overflowing with an intense de- 
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sire to express himself in a vigorous man- 
ner; but in spite of his profound emotions, 
all he could manage to utter was: “Ze Ameri- 
can people zey sink zey are somewhat, but 
zey cannot!” This terse presentation of his 
views was received with such uproarious ap- 
plause that Temple was no longer in doubt 
as to which way the wind blewin that place. 

Nassau had been a quiet, old-fashioned set- 
tlement, whose inhabitants supported them- 
selves by fishing, and occasionally by acting 
as wreckers; but as soon as the blockade- 
running business began, the place and the 
people underwent as sudden transforma- 
tion as that witnessed in California at the 
time of the discovery of the gold-mines. 
The quiet bay became crowded with vessels 
of all descriptions. There were the heavy 
freight-steamers from the Continental ports, 
the bluff-bowed Englishmen that had brought 
cargoes of war supplies from Europe, lying 
side by side with the swift, rakish schooners 
and the fast steamers that were to endea- 
vor to carry this contraband material into 
the blockaded ports. The fishing-boats and 
canoes of the harbor were kept busy day 
and night plying between this vast fleet and 
the shore. The ancient wharves were en- 
tirely inadequate to this sudden demand 
made upon them, being hidden under the 
mountain-like piles of cotton-bales, clothing, 
muskets,and gunpowder. The landing-places, 
the beach, and the streets were thronged 
with an eager, excited crowd of men ab- 
sorbed in the details of their perilous traffic. 
Nassau became the chief depot of contraband 
supplies for the South, as well as the port to 
which most of the cotton was shipped, be- 
cause it was so much nearer our coast than 
the other island harbors that it was easily 
accessible to the light-draft blockade-run- 
ners, all of whom carried Bahama Bank 
pilots, who were familiar with every channel; 
while our fastest men-of-war, who cruised 
after the blockade-runners, having no Ba- 
hama pilots, and drawing more water, were 
obliged to be very cautious about approach- 
ing the Banks at all. 

Supplies were brought to the South from 
various sources, but principally from Euro- 
pean ports. At the beginning of the war the 
blockade-running was carried on from Ches- 
apeake Bay to the mouth of the Rio Grande, 
by vessels of all sorts, sizes, and nationalities. 
The steamers formerly engaged in the coast- 
ing-trade, that had been interrupted in their 
regular business by the war, were at first the 
most successful. The small sailing-vessels 
did well for some time before the blockade 
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became vigorous; but as the number of our 
war-ships increased, the earlier groups of 
blockade-runners were either captured, 
destroyed, or drawn off. This diminished 
the volume of supplies to the Confederates 
just at the time when the demand was 
greatly increased by the emergencies of 
warfare, causing general distress and em- 
barrassment in the Confederacy. Prices 
reached an unprecedented height. Cot- 
ton was as low as eight cents a pound in 
the Confederacy, as high as sixty cents 
a pound in England, and over one dollar a 
pound in New York. The moment this state 
of affairs became known, the science, in- 
genuity, and mechanical skill of the British 
seemed to be directed to the business of vio- 
lating our blockade. Stock companies were 
formed, by whom the swiftest steamers in 
the European merchant service were quickly 
freighted with the supplies that would bring 
the highest prices in the Confederacy. 
Officers of rank in the royal navy, under 
assumed names; officers of the Confederate 
navy, who had but just resigned from the 
United States navy; and adventurous spirits 
from all quarters, flocked to this new and 
profitable, though hazardous, occupation. 
The Confederate government also embarked 
in the business, procuring swift steamers 
from English builders, officered with Con- 
federate naval officers, and sailing under 
the British ensign. They also shipped mer- 
chandise in other vessels on government 
account. 

The first ship to run the blockade solely 
on the Confederate government account was 
the Fingal, a steamer built on the Clyde, 
having a speed of thirteen knots, armed with 
steel rifled guns, and prepared to fight if in- 
tercepted. She carried a cargo of arms and 
ammunition, and was commanded by Captain 
J. D. Bulloch, an officer of our old navy, who 
had served under Farragut. He subsequently 
acted as Confederate agent in Liverpool. 

The Fingal ran into Savannah very easily, 
but she tried in vain for many months to slip 
out through the blockading fleet with a cargo 
of cotton. Finally the attempt was aban- 
doned; then she was cut down to be used as 
the hull for an ironclad ram, and rechristened 
the Atlanta. On June 17, 1863, the Atlanta 
came out from Savannah to raise the block- 
ade. She was accompanied by two steamers 
crowded with spectators from the city to see 
it done. She attacked the monitor Weehaw- 
ken. After a sharp fight of a quarter of an 
hour she was disabled and captured by the 
Weehawken, Captain John Rodgers com- 
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manding. The steamers carrying the specta- 
tors were allowed to escape. 

The blockade of Savannah River and other 
places was at first maintained by our sailing 
men-of-war. When the weather was so calm 
that the sailing-ships could not be manceu- 
vered, the Confederate steamers would come 
down and shell them with their rifled guns, 
keeping beyond the range of the smooth-bore 
guns of the sailing-ships. Therefore these 
ships were replaced by steamers as rapidly 
as possible. As fast as we captured swift 
blockade-runners that were adapted to the 
service, they were converted into gunboats 
to be used in looking out for the other block- 
ade-runners. The number of vesselsstationed 
at the principal Southern ports was soon 
so largely increased that blockade-running 
became once more hazardous, and the Eng- 
lish capitalists found it necessary to study 


our coast more closely, and to construct . 


a new class of steamers that could enter 
our shallow inlets, having engines powerful 
enough for ships four times their size, and 
developing a higher rate of speed than had 
ever been obtained up to that time. The 
Owl, one of these improved steamers, is said 
to have run at the rate of seventeen knots 
an hour in the harbor of Nassau. 

When the blockade-running was at its 
height, in 1863, a Confederate officer stated 
that the arrivals and departures were equal 
to one steamer a day, taking all of the Con- 
federate ports together. Prior to this no 
such attempts had ever been made to violate 
a blockade. The industrial necessities of the 
principal maritime nations stimulated them 
to unusual efforts, in return for which they 
looked forward to a rich harvest. The Brit- 
ish especially had abundant capital, the fin- 
est and swiftest ships ever built, manned by 
the most energetic seamen. They felt confi- 
dent that they could monopolize the Southern 
cotton and the markets of the Confederacy; 
but when it was found that neither swift 
steamers, skilled officers, nor desperate 
efforts could give security to their best 
investments of capital, and that the perils 
to their beautiful vessels and precious car- 
goes increased as fast as their efforts to 
surmount them, ultimately becoming even 
greater in proportion than the enormous 
gains of the traffic when successful, they 
were at last driven off from our coast en- 
tirely, and kept at bay, though armed and 
supported by the greatest of foreign powers. 
They finally gave up the business, admitting 
that the blockade was a success. A Confed- 
erate officer stated that when Fort Fisher 
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fell their last port was gone, and blockade- 
running was at an end. 

This signal defeat of that extraordinary 
development of our Civil War has been spoken 
of as one of the great moral lessons of our 
struggle. After the war British officers 
frankly stated to our naval officers that they 
considered the blockade and its enforcement 
the great fact of the war. This was the first 
time in the history of naval warfare that a 
steam navy had been kept at sea for so long 
a period. The Confederates menaced the 
blockading fleets with nine ironclads which 
would have been a match for any ironclads in 
the French or English navy afloat at that 
time; therefore it becomes manifest that a 
fleet which could hoid in check ironclads, as 
well as shut out blockade-runners that were 
the swiftest steamers built at that time, must 
have combined speed and power to an extent 
never before displayed in naval warfare. 

The extent of this contraband trade can- 
not be ascertained with accuracy. It was 
said that fifty vessels left Havana in a period 
of ninety days, to run the blockade; and in 
1864 six steamships left Bermuda within 
twenty-four hours, bound for Wilmington. 
Only one of them, however, succeeded in run- 
ning in. The rest were either driven off or 
were run ashore to avoid capture. Some- 
times as many as six steamers would leave 
Nassau in a night, bound for Charleston or 
other ports. Those engaged in the trade 
realized enormous profits, sometimes making 
great fortunes in a few months. The occu- 
pation seemed to have the fascination of a 
desperate game of chance. An old merchant 
at Nassau said that if a steamer had the 
luck to run into Charleston with merchan- 
dise twice, and to run out with cotton twice, 
the Yankees were welcome to her after that. 
Another said that if one cargo in three ran in 
safely, it paid; and if one in four slipped in, it 
saved them from being out of pocket. An 
old captain, who had made sixteen trips suc- 
cessfully, said his profits had been at the rate 
of eight hundred per cent. A clear profit 
of $300,000 for a round trip was not un- 
common. One of the most successful vessels 
was the Giraffe, afterward called the Robert 
E. Lee, owned by the Confederate government, 
and commanded by Captain John Wilkinson, 
who had been an officer in the United States 
navy before entering the Confederate navy. 
She was a Clyde-built iron steamer, having 
a speed of thirteen and a half knots, being 
considered, when new, the fastest steamer 
afloat. She cost, in 1862, $160,000 in gold, 
and ran the blockade twenty-one times before 
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she was captured. During that period she 
carried out seven thousand bales of cotton, 
worth $2,000,000 in gold. The Confederate 
government owned three more steamers and 
a share in several others; and during the lat- 
ter part of the war all steamers were com- 
pelled to carry out a part of their cotton, and 
bring in a part of their cargo of supplies, on 
government account. 

The freight and passenger rates on the 
vessels engaged in the contraband trade 
were naturally very high. From $300 to 
$500 in gold was paid in advance for a pas- 
sage on one of them; and $2500 in gold 
was paid as freight-money from Bermuda to 
Wilmington on a box of medicines that was 
small enough to be put in the cabin of the 
steamer Whisper. 

When the blockade became complete, none 
but the best steamers could succeed in pass- 
ing it; a superlative degree of skill and dar- 
ing was required in the men in charge of 
them, and they were paid very high wages. 
The captains usually received about $5000 in 
gold,and the pilots from $2000 to $5000 in gold, 
for a round trip. Three or four days were 
usually occupied in making the run between 
the coast and Nassau. The steamers fre- 
quently carried a Charleston pilot as well as 
a Wilmington pilot, so that, if they were un- 
able to run in at one of these ports, they 
might immediately attempt to run in at the 
other. They usually chose dark or stormy 
nights; and as they had to run through the 
fleet of blockaders at full speed, it is easy to 
see that much skili was required to avoid the 
shoals and the men-of-war, particularly when 
the weather was so thick that the usual 
landmarks or signals could not be seen. In 
one instance, when a blockade-runner was 
feeling her way with the lead, on a dark 
night, just as she was nearing the bar a vio- 
lent northeast gale suddenly arose. She did 
not have coal enough to put to sea again, so 
she anchored in five fathoms, which was as 
near the bar as was prudent. This brought 
her right in the middle of the blockading 
fleet; and occasionally during the night, by 
the flashes of lightning, she could see the 
men-of-war rolling and pitching around her. 
The moment daylight came she slipped her 
chain to run for the entrance. The bar was 
a sheet of foam. The surf breaking heavily 
entirely across the channel, she was in dan- 
ger of foundering if she entered it; but the 
alternative was destruction by the enemy, so 
she kept right on, ran through successfully, 
and in a few moments was safe inside. 

The Confederates contrived a regular code 
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of night signals, and maintained a line of 
signal-stations along the coast near the 
principal ports and inlets, for the guidance 
of vessels desiring to run in. If such vessels 
were able to run within signal distance of 
the coast, they could communicate, thus as- 
certaining their whereabouts and other facts 
essential to their success. This code of sig- 
nals could be obtained from the British con- 
sul at Havana and at other neutral ports. 
On dark nights we used to run in toward the 
outposts, where, by making the conventional 
flash-light signals, we elicited responsive 
signals, which we would endeavor to utilize. 

When our naval force began to capture 
vessels trying to violate the blockade, many 
of our navy officers were disinclined to claim 
prize-money, feeling that the natural ten- 
dency of so doing would be toward the ob- 
scuring of the higher and more becoming 
incentives to duty in a service that obviously 
called for the greatest endurance and would 
be very trying even to the best of men. Upon 
the capture of the first prize by our ship, 
Commander Bankhead and the ship’s com- 
pany decided that they would not send in 
a prize-list; but afterward, when it became 
manifest that blockade-running was to in- 
crease to enormous proportions and assume 
the character of a desperate kind of commer- 
cial enterprise, all began to feel that the 
little prize-money that could be made out of 
it was a well-earned compensation for the 
extreme hardships endured and the unusual 
efforts that became necessary to suppress the 
business. 

During the war our navy captured or 
destroyed 1504 blockade-runners, besides 
causing many valuable cargoes to be thrown 
overboard by the long-continued and close 
pursuit of fugitives, who escaped capture by 
resorting to this expedient to lighten the 
vessels. A Confederate officer stated that 
all the approaches to Wilmington harbor 
were as thickly paved with valuable mer- 
chandise as a certain place is said to be with 
“good intentions.” This assertion would 
apply to some other harbors. 

The value of prizes captured was $31,000,- 
000. The most valuable prize taken was the 
English steamer Memphis, which brought 
$510,000. She was captured early in the 
war by the steamer Magnolia. The captor 
was herself a prize-vessel that had been 
bought by our government and fitted out as 
a gunboat. The least valuable was a sloop 
captured by the gunboat Tahoma, called the 
Alligator, which brought $50. Many of the 
most important prizes were taken by mere 
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TYPES OF BLOCKADE-RUNNERS. 


chance, or when least expected; while many 
a long and hard chase resulted in the over- 
hauling of an empty vessel, the cargo hay- 
ing been thrown overboard in the efforts to 
escape. 

Before the refinements of the blockade- 
running system began, the men-o’-war as 
well as the contraband vessels were all 
painted the conventional black; but as black 
objects are readily seen on the water at night, 
the blockade-runners were soon painted vari- 
ous neutral tints. Our naval authorities at 
once caused experiments to be made with 
boats painted different colors. The tint that 
was least conspicuous under the greatest 
variety of conditions was selected, and called 
“Union color.” It was a bluish gray; and a 
formula for its preparation, together with 
the necessary materials, was at once dis- 
tributed among the blockading fleets. It 
was very difficult to see a vessel of this 
color. 

On one occasion, when our ship occupied 
the eastern station off Mobile, an officer 
went in at nightfall with our first cutter to 
picket the beach channel, returning to the 
ship just before daylight, running off to her 
by compass and lead. It was very dark, 


though not a foggy night. Upon reaching. 


the position where the ship had been left, 
not a man in the boat could see her. Just 
then the swash of the water round her pro- 
peller became visible as her stern rose on the 
swell, almost within hailing distance of the 
boat. It frequently happened that the pres- 
ence of the blockade-runners was made 
known by the faint gleam of their wake in 
the darkness, when the hull and spars were 
invisible. Many thus betrayed were driven 
off or captured. 

920 


When our ship was ordered to the West 
Gulf Squadron, and had reported for duty 
to Admiral Farragut, we expected the usual 
official visit of inspection from him. Under 
the old usage, the flag-officer would inform 
the commander of a vessel that he would pay 
him a visit of inspection at a designated time; 
but Admiral Farragut did not follow this 
custom, and we awaited the ceremony of in- 
spection until we concluded that it was to be 
omitted. One day our signal quartermaster 
reported that the admiral’s barge was shov- 
ing off from the flag-ship, and those on watch 
carefully noted his movements. The admiral 
passed our ship, going in another direction, 
then suddenly changed his course, ran along- 
side of us, and skipped nimbly over the side 
before the captain of the ship could be in- 
formed and get on deck in time to receive 
him. The admiral smilingly saig:* Beat to 
quarters, captain, and I will inspect your 
ship.” This was immediately done. The 
thoroughness and diligence of our execu- 
tive officer was so great that everything was 
found as it should be, not so much as a 
rope-yarn out of place. This seemed to be 
as much of a gratification to the admiral as \ 
it was a cause of thankfulness to the rest 
of us. é 

The blockading service off {he port of 
Mobile was difficult, because there were so 
many entrances to the harbor that could be 
used by the light-draft blockade-runners, 
while the blockaders were obliged to lie at a 
distance from the land, owing to the shoal 
water, as violent gales spring up very sud- 
denly. Blunt’s “Coast Pilot,” in the edition 
in use at the beginning of the war, states that 
“those off Mobile should recollect the neces- 
sity of getting an offing as soon as there are 
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appearances ofa gale on shore, as destruction 
is inevitable if you come to anchor outside 
Mobile Bar during the gale.” Yet we main- 
tained a fleet there, without the interruption 
of a single hour, for over three years. This 
was made possible by our having very stanch 
vessels, and using heavy ground tackle. Our 
ship rode out several southeast winter gales 
while lying at the inshore station just at the 
edge of the bar, and close to the breakers, 
which with an unbroken wall of foam en- 
tirely hid the shore from our sight. We 
would listen to their ominous roar, as our 
ship strained at her cables and labored 
through the foaming surges that swept by 
her, while we anxiously watched the drift 
lead to see whether her anchors held, and 
calculated how much more force she could 
resist before she would begin to drag. Once 
we shipped a sea that swept our decks and 
stove the bulwarks, but sustained no other 
damage. 

Admiral Farragut cared as little for dan- 
ger as any prudent man ever did; but in one 
of his letters written from the Gulf he says: 
“It is storming now. I suppose it is the true 
equinoctial gale, and these are the times that 
try the commander of a squadron. I could 
not sleep last night, thinking of the block- 
aders. It is rough work lying off a port 
month in and month out.” 

The admiral was usually considerate as 
well as cheerful, and even when obliged to 
be severe, he was apt to temper his sternness 
with some shrewd idea or oddity. Once a 
steamer was captured off Mobile, whose cap- 
tain stoutly protested that he was not liable 
to capture, so he was taken on board the 
Hartford. The admiral recognized him as a 
person he had known before the war. He 
produced his ships’s papers, claiming that 
he was bound on a voyage to Matamoros, 
and was therefore not liable to seizure. Far- 
ragut said: “If you are bound to Matamoros, 
what are you doing here off Mobile?” He 
replied that he had been blown out of his 
course. Farragut said: “Well, then, that 
settles it. I shall have to hold you for being 
guilty of such very bad navigation.” 

Soon after the establishment of the block- 
ade off Mobile Bar, the Confederates were 
busily employed in putting in place a line of 
obstructions across the entrance to the bay. 
These obstructions and the torpedoes were 
constantly broken away or damaged by the 
storms, but were repaired or renewed, and 
were still in place when the fleet passed the 
forts and captured Mobile. The iron-clad 
ram Tennessee, constructed by the Confed- 
VoL. LVI.—116. 
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erates at Mobile, was one of the most for- 
midable vessels of her class ever completed 
by them. 

The cruisers of the British and other 
foreign navies frequently visited the block- 
aded ports, entered the harbors, and exam- 
ined critically into the sufficiency of the 
blockade. Of course, they usually com- 
municated with the senior officer of the 
blockading fleet before entering port. The 
Confederate cruiser Oreto, or Florida,’ was 
built in England for the Confederacy. She 
was the exact counterpart in appearance of 
the British men-of-war that had visited the 
blockading fleets, and owing to this circum- 
stance she was enabled to run the blockade 
into Mobile by flying the British naval ensign, 
and manceuvering as if she were a man-0’- 
war intending to communicate with the fleet. 
This successful ruse caused the blockaders 
to be very anxious to catch her when she 
attempted to run out from Mobile. 

A few months afterward we learned, from 
prisoners and others, that the Oreto was 
ready for sea, and would try to run out at 
the first favorable opportunity. Soon after, 
one of the severe storms called northers be- 
gan to blow, during which, on the evening 
of January 16, 1863, we saw her spars stand- 
ing out in bold relief against the northern 
sky behind Fort Morgan. The norther blew 
so violently that we were in doubt as to 
whether she would attempt to cross the 
bar. After dark, in obedience to orders, our 
ship ran in, anchoring at the entrance of the 
main ship-channel. We expected that she 
would come out when the tide was most fa- 
vorable, which was about midnight. Most of 
the officers and men remained on deck, in 
spite of the violence of the gale. We watched 
and waited until long after midnight, but as 
the force of the gale had greatly increased, 
concluded that she was afraid to make the 
attempt; then those not on watch went be- 
low. Two of our officers and our signal 
quartermaster possessed unusual powers of 
vision, being able to discern objects at night 
when no other persons on the ship could see 
them. One of these, Ensign Chester, volun- 
teered to take the watch. At about three 
o’clock in the morning he sent for the cap- 
tain, saying he could see a vessel coming 
out. The captain, with the best glass, could 
see nothing, and being afraid of giving a 
false alarm, sent for Rogers and Seymour, 
the other keen-eyed men; and sure enough, 
they also were able to see the vessel coming 
out. The fury of the gale had somewhat 
1 See page 417 of the July Cenrury.—Epitor. 
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abated, so we felt sure it was the Oreto. We 
immediately burned the Coston signal indi- 
cating “ A steamer coming out,” slipped our 
chain, hoisted our running lights, two red 
lights at the mizzen-peak, and ran in to head 
her off. By this time she was visible to all 
on deck, as her sails could be seen against 
the sky, though her hull could not be dis- 
cerned. She changed her course so as to run 
across our bows before we could reach her. 
We were rolling so violently that we could 
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not cast a gun loose,—if we had, it would 
have gone overboard,—so we followed her. 
When her stern settled in the trough of the 
sea, we could see the light in her binnacle, 
which was the only light she carried. As she 
ran under the stern of the flag-ship, the 
latter fired her after pivot-gun at the Oreto; 
but the shot went through the Oreto’s rig- 
ging, without doing any serious damage. 
The two fastest ships of the fleet, the 
Cuyler and the Oneida, had been detailed to 
chase the Oreto when she should come out, 
our written orders being to chase only in 
case of need, then to return to our station 
as soon as possible. We kept on after the 
Oreto, under all sail and steam, expecting the 
Cuyler and the Oneida to pursue her, as all 
knew that our ship could not overtake her. 
The Cuyler soon overtook and passed us; but 
as the Oneida did not appear, we kept on. 
Soon the pursuer and pursued passed out of 
sight in the darkness; but we still kept on, 
and at daybreak we discerned them, hull 
down, ahead of us. We could just see the 
tops of the Cuyler’s smoke-stacks and the 
topgallant-sails of the Oreto. As it was use- 
less for us to chase any longer, we started 
back for the fleet again. The gale had raised 
a very heavy sea.’ As we came into the 
trough of it in turning, we rolled away our 
main-gaff, and came near rolling our smoke- 
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stack overboard. All the smoke-stack guys 
parted, but we rigged preventer-guys, which 
held. We returned to our station off Mobile 
Bar, where we subsequently learned from 
a captured blockade-runner that the Oreto 
escaped from the Cuyler, reaching the West 
Indies in safety. She attained a speed of 
fourteen knots while running out, which was 
greater than any of the blockading fleet was 
capable of reaching, except the Cuyler. In 
smooth water the Cuyler could have caught 
her; but in the very 
heavy wind and sea 
that prevailed, the 
greater spread of 
canvas gave the 
Oretothe advantage 
—all of which had 
been carefully con- 
= sidered by Captain 
Maffitt before he 
ventured out with 
the Oreto. 
About the same 
time an incident 
occurred showing 
the superiority of 
sail power over 
steam in heavy weather, which resulted in 
favor of the blockaders. One stormy night 
in January, 1863, a large steamer tried to 
run by the station of the blockading steamer 
Pocahontas off Mobile Bar. The Pocahontas 
slipped her chain and got under way so 
quickly that she was enabled to intercept 
the stranger, who at once gave up the at- 
tempt, heading offshore, pursued oy the 
Pocahontas. There was such a heavy sea 
running that the stranger found it necessary 
to keep before the wind and sea. This en- 
abled the Pocahontas to use all her canvas, 
though under any other circumstances it 
would have been considered imprudent to 
carry so much sail. Her engines were driven 
to their utmost capability. The pursuit con- 
tinuing during the night and the forenoon of 
the next day, her limited supply of coal was 
soon exhausted. Everything combustible, 
including furniture, doors, and bulkheads, 
went into her furnaces; then they began 
burning her provisions. The salt pork made 
steam so freely that she soon neared the 
chase, so that she could send a shell over 
her, when the stranger hove to, proving to 
be the British steamer Antona, a very valu- 
able prize. 

The outward-bound _blockade-runners 
sometimes made use of cotton saturated 
with turpentine to keep up their steam to 
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the maximum, though they preferred anthra- 
cite coal, as it made less of the telltale smoke 
that betrayed their presence when the vessel 
herself was invisible. This hard coal they 
found it difficult to obtain; so they econo- 
mized by limiting its use to the times when 
they were attempting to run through the 
blockading fleet. They would keep out of 
sight until they had run their steam up to the 
highest point, then make a dash at full speed 
through the fleet. For the rest of the voyage 
they would use the common British coal. The 
horizon was unremittingly scanned by watch- 
ful eyes on the blockaders, day in and day 
out, for indications of the suggestive black 
smoke. It happened several times that our 
ship saw steamers attempting to run past us 
in time to intercept them. On their putting 
to sea again, we would give chase. This was 
always at night, and usually when the weather 
was thick. We would pursue for hours, 
usually seeing enough smoke to be sure of 
the position of the vessel, though her hull 
could not be distinguished. The smoke 
would gradually increase in volume and dis- 
tinctness, as if the pursued steamer were 
forcing her fires to the utmost; then we 
would do all we could to increase the speed 
of our ship. Suddenly we would come to the 
end of the line of smoke, drifting off to lee- 
ward. No more smoke and no vessel could 
be seen. We could only conjecture as to the 
course taken by the steamer, without being 
able to discover any trace of it. 

We afterward learned from a captured 
officer that when pursued under such circum- 
stances they would gradually increase the 
volume of smoke emitted from their smoke- 
stacks until it became quite dense, and then, 
when so far from the pursuer that their hulls 
and spars were invisible in the darkness, they 
would suddenly close their dampers, shut off 
the smoke entirely, changing their course 
to one nearly at right angles to that pre- 
viously steered. This information convinced 
us that our conjectures as to the tactics 
of the steamers that had escaped us were 
correct. 

Once when we intercepted a vessel just at 
the break of dawn, she ran ashore under a 
battery east of Fort Morgan. We steamed 
within five hundred yards of the beach, and 
destroyed her with percussion-shells, in spite 
of a continuous fire from the battery. Sev- 
eral blockade-runners were thus driven 
ashore and destroyed; one, the steamer 
Ivanhoe, was burned by the blockaders close 
under the guns of Fort Morgan. 

One night when there was a fresh breeze 
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blowing we saw a schooner that had run in 
far to the eastward of the fleet to communi- 
cate with the shore by signals. We gave 
chase under steam and sail; but she was so 
fast a sailer, and could lie so much closer to 
the wind than we, that she gained steadily 
onus. There were only three persons in the 
ship who were able to see her, and they took 
turns in keeping their glasses on her all 
through the night. She was so entirely in- 
visible to the rest of the ship’s company that 
we began to think they must be mistaken; 
but when day broke, there she was, sure 
enough, right ahead. When the sun rose, the 
wind shifted enough to head her off a little; 
then we quickly gained on her enough to 
throw a shell over her from our Parrott rifle 
on the forecastle, when she hove to. She 
proved to be the schooner Joe Flanner. She 
had run the blockade sixteen times before. 
Her captain said that he usually ran out on 
foggy or dark nights by lowering his sails 
and drifting out with the current; that he 
had thus drifted past the flag-ship several 
times. He could see the large ship readily, 
but his low hull and slender spars were in- 
visible to those on the flag-ship. 

One of the vessels built especially to run 
the blockade was the steamer Neptune. Her 
paddle-wheels had feathering buckets driven 
by an engine powerful enough to propel a 
much larger hull. She was two hundred 
feet long, and very narrow. Her deck 
amidships was only three feet above the 
water. She was modeled like a race-boat, 
and in smooth water not one of our men-of- 
war could have caught her; but when she 
tried to run the blockade at Mobile, there 
was so much wind and sea that the supe- 
riority of sails over steam was again shown. 
She was pursued and captured by the steam 
sloop-of-war Lackawanna, a vessel having 
full sail power. 

The blockade of Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, was maintained under greater difficulties 
than that of any other point. In winter that 
coast is subject to storms of great severity. 
Before the war, vessels that could not gain 
an offing in season were almost invariably 
driven ashore. We found in a Confederate 
newspaper a copy of a letter written in 
Europe by an old officer, a native of Charles- 
ton, wondering how it was possible for the 
Yankees to maintain their fleet so long on 
that coast, and expressing the belief that 
before long one of the old-fashioned gales 
would drive the whole fleet ashore. 

The bar was a difficult one to blockade; 
for, in addition to the natural obstacles, the 
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active and skilful defenders of the harbor 
were so aggressive in the use of their tor- 
pedoes, torpedo-boats, and other novel de- 
vices that the calm weather brought more 
causes of anxiety to the blockaders than 
even the most violent gales. Through the 
long hours of the night watches the anxious 
officers and the alert lookouts were specu- 
lating whether they would next be called 
upon suddenly to contend with an iron-clad 
ram, a torpedo or torpedo-boat, or a swift 
blockade-runner at full speed. A good rea- 
son for this anxiety is found in the statement 
of General Gabriel J. Rains, chief of the 
Confederate Torpedo Service, who reported 
that they had destroyed fifty-eight of our 
vessels by torpedoes during the war. 

The fleet at first kept about four miles 
from the land; but after the evacuation of 
Morris Island the ironclads remained inside 
the bar. There were vague rumors at the 
time of an attack on the monitors by torpedo- 
boats. In the book, “ Recollections of a Naval 
Officer,” by Captain W. H. Parker, anex-Con- 
federate, the explanation of this is given. 
He states that he was ordered to organize a 
fleet of torpedo-boats to blow up the moni- 
tors. He accordingly collected fifteen boats, 
with spar-torpedoes, and assembled them 
near Fort Sumter, awaiting the approach of 
darkness before starting out to attack the 
monitors. While engaged in preparing for 
the attack, an officer informed Captain 
Parker that the monitors were all leaving; 
and, to his surprise, he saw the seven moni- 
tors under way, crossing the bar going to 
the southward. They had been ordered by 
Admiral Du Pont to St. Helena Sound for 
repairs. Captain Parker goes on to state 
that, with the aid of Lieutenant Glassell, he 
then took his fleet of torpedo-boats through 
Wappoo Cut and the inland passages down 
to St. Helena Sound, intending to attack 
the monitors there; but just on the eve of 
his attempt his chief torpedo-man deserted 
to the enemy, so he gave up the plan. He 
adds that Lieutenant Glassell had been 
out several times in one of the torpedo- 
boats at night, trying to blow up the ves- 
sels of the fleet; but on every occasion he 
was discovered, making his hasty retreat 
necessary. 

Our most discreet officers had doubts as 
to the prudence of keeping the monitors in 
the channel off Morris Island. It was confi- 
dently asserted by the foreign naval officers 
and the Confederate officers that they could 
not be continuously maintained there. But 
when Admiral Dahlgren relieved Admiral 
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Du Pont in the command of the South At- 
lantic Squadron, he made the attempt, and 
succeeded in keeping them there until they 
went up into Charleston harbor. It was, 
however, a very difficult thing to do. The 
channel was narrow, with dangerous shoals 
on all sides. The current swept across the 
channel diagonally; and when there was a 
strong wind against the tide, eddies or coun- 
ter-currents were formed that increased the 
risk of running aground. The monitors were 
very hard to steer in a current. If an eddy 
gave them a sheer one way or the other, the 
rudder could not check them within the 
limited space to which they were restricted; 
consequently there were many narrow es- 
capes from serious damage by grounding. 
During the heavy gales they were kept 
pretty well covered by the seas that broke 
over them. The enemy sent torpedoes of 
various designs at the monitors so frequently 
that it became necessary to surround them 
all with a heavy torpedo-netting of ropes 
supported by spars projecting from their 
sides. The sailors called them hoop-skirts. 

Admiral Dahlgren was punctiliously exact 
in the performance of every detail of duty, 
in spite of wind or weather. Every Sunday 
the church pennant was hoisted on the flag- 
ship, and divine service held, all the officers 
and crew not on duty voluntarily attending, 
though frequently the deep tones of the 
reader’s voice could scarcely be heard amid 
the roar of the elements or the jarring din 
of the heavy guns. 

It had been found impossible for the outer 
line of vessels to stop blockade-running. 
Steamers would manage to slip in or out at 
every favorable opportunity. But the pres- 
ence of the monitors enabled us to maintain 
a more strict blockade. There were two in- 
stances where the swift blockade-runners, 
when headed off by blockading steamers, 
deliberately tried to sink the blockaders by 
running into them. One of these was the 
Chameleon, commanded by Captain John 
Wilkinson. While running at the rate of 
thirteen knots, she tried to run down the 
steamer that sought to intercept her, the 
intercepting vessel barely escaping the in- 
tended collision by a dexterous maneuver. 
Another instance was furnished by the 
blockade-runner Ella and Annie. This 
steamer tried to run down the Niphon, which 
sought to stop her. When the captain of 
the Niphon saw that a collision was inevita- 
ble, he changed his course, so that the blow 
struck was a glancing one; then at the 
moment of contact he led a boarding party 
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over the bow of the Ella and Annie, captur- 
ing her and her crew. 

The blockaders were in the habit of send- 
ing up rockets as signals when steamers tried 
to run in or out, the rockets being thrown 
in the direction in which the blockade-runner 
was going, so as to indicate the course to 
the pursuers. Very soon the Confederates 
procured rockets of exactly the same kind, 
and when the pursuers would send up the 
signal rockets, the pursued vessel would 
send up other rockets in the opposite direc- 
tion, so that the fleet would be misled, even 
if the blockader who discovered the chase 
was not so thrown off the pursuit. 

The increasing difficulties of evading the 
blockade made it necessary for the Confed- 
erates to establish a powerful signal-light on 
Fort Sumter. This, with beacons along the 
shore, enabled them to direct the movements 
of the steamers attempting to run in. So 
great was the vigilance necessary to prevent 
it that in one case a vessel was intercepted 
when the only indication of her presence was 
the passage of her slender spars across the 
line of the light on Fort Sumter. 

One dark night the steamer Georgiana 
tried to run through the fleet. She was 
seen and fired into by the outer vessels; then 
a gunboat intercepted her. She stopped, 
showed a light, and hailed the gunboat, say- 
ing she surrendered. Upon this the block- 
aders ran toward her slowly, while in the 
meantime the Georgiana changed the direc- 
tion in which she was heading, and before 
the gunboat could head her off again she 
suddenly started for the shore, but in her 
haste she ran on the bar. The blockaders 
tried to haul her off, but she filled so rapidly 
that she was set on fire and abandoned. 
The steamers Presto and Celt, and many 
others, were driven ashore or destroyed in a 
somewhat similar way. 

The Vesta (see page 920), the longest and 
sharpest steamer we had ever seen, succeeded 
in running into Charleston. For months we 
could see her at anchor in the harbor, wait- 
ing for a good chance to run out. One morn- 
ing, after a foggy night, we saw that she had 
disappeared, and concluded that she had 
slipped by us during the night. A few days 
afterward a coal-ship arrived at Port Royal, 
having picked up six men adrift on a piece 
of wreck. They were the survivors of the 
crew of the Vesta. She had been caught in 
a gale offshore, during which she broke in 
two amidships. 

One of the swift steamers captured by 
us, called Let Her Rip by the enemy, was 
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named by us Wando, and was converted into a 
blockader. Whenever she was caught in a 
heavy seaway she would leak so badly that 
it was necessary to run her into the first 
available harbor. As soon as she was in still 
water the leak would stop. Upon investiga- 
tion, it was found that the leakage came 
from the rivet-holes in her plates amidships, 
the great leverage exerted by her long, nar- 
row ends being sufficient to make the mid- 
ship seams leak at the rivets as she labored 
in the seaway. 

The picket-boat service was attended with 
great hardship. On three occasions twelve- 
or fourteen-oared launches were swept by 
the force of the wind and current in past 
Fort Sumter, where they were captured by 
the enemy’s steamers inside. Many boats 
and men were lost in the surf in crossing the 
bar. One day, when the sea was breaking 
heavily on the bar, there were four boats, 
with twenty-four officers and men, flounder- 
ing in the surf at one time. The first boat 
had been swamped in attempting to cross; 
the other three went to her aid, but were all 
swamped. Then Admiral Dahlgren sent in 
his barge, and she rescued those who had 
been able to keep afloat. 

One dark night Lieutenant Glassell, 
formerly of our navy, with four men, came 
out in the steam torpedo-boat David, and 
attacked the New Ironsides. He exploded 
a torpedo against her side, six feet below 
the water-line. The force of the explosion 
was expended vertically, so that the hull 
was not broken through. The David had her 
fires extinguished by the falling water, and 
her crew abandoned her. Two of them were 
captured; the other three swam to the boat, 
which was drifted by the current toward the 
enemy’s shore, where they escaped. 

As soon after this attack of the torpedo- 
boat as was practicable, some of the sub- 
marine divers were brought up from Port 
Royal to make an examination of the hull 
of the New Ironsides, to see what external 
damage had been sustained. At low water, 
when the tide had ceased to ebb, the divers’ 
boat was brought alongside, and a diver 
descended to examine the hull where the 
explosion occurred. Finding no serious dam- 
age, he concluded to pass under her keel to 
look at the other side. Just after he had 
done this, he noticed that the ship had be- 
gun to swing to the incoming flood-tide, and 
was about to drift against a sandy ridge on 
the bottom of the channel. This would of 
course cut off his air-tube, as well as the 
hoisting- and signal-lines. With all the 









































DRAWN BY E. T. MEEKER, FROM SKETCHES BY HORATIO L. WAIT. 


- CONFEDERATE TORPEDO-BOAT “DAVID.” 2. CONFEDERATE TORPEDO. 3. CONFEDERATE TORPEDO-BOAT, AS 
DESCRIBED BY A REFUGEE. 4. CONFEDERATE SPAR-TORPEDO. 5. FUSE OF A BARREL-TORPEDO FOUND 
IN THE ST. JOHN’S RIVER. 6. CONFEDERATE SUBMARINE TORPEDO-BOAT, AS DESCRIBED BY A REFUGEE. 

7. CONFEDERATE VOLCANO-TORPEDO. 8. CONFEDERATE TORPEDO-FUSE. 
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speed possible to a man incased in subma- 
rine armor and encumbered with his gear, 
he instantly rushed for the quickly narrow- 
ing space between the keel of the ship and 
the sand ridge. He succeeded in getting his 
head and body under the keel in time; but 
his arm, with the lines and air-tube, was 
caught in the sandy ooze on the side of the 
ridge. By a desperate effort he wrenched 
them clear; then, giving his signal, he was 
hauled up, but with his arm so badly crushed 
that he was disabled for a long time. 

One of the startling incidents of the block- 
ade off Charleston was the sinking of the iron- 
clad monitor Weehawken, December 6, 1863. 
She had just returned to the fleet from Port 
Royal, where her hull had been cleaned and 
her stores replenished. Commander Jesse 
Duncan had taken command of her on the 
previous day, and was on board our vessel, 
receiving his final instructions from Admiral 
Dahlgren. During the forenoon a northeast 
gale began to blow; about noon, while we 
were at dinner on the flag-ship, the signal 
quartermaster reported that he thought the 
Weehawken was sinking. We all hurried on 
deck. There we saw the sea washing over 
the forward part of the Weehawken, break- 
ing heavily against her turret. This was no 
unusual thing. The sea was even then wash- 
ing over the decks of the other monitors. 
But we could see by the flag-staff at her bow 
that her deck was several feet lower than 
it should be, and was then steadily sinking. 
She was anchored abreast of our vessel, and 
distant only a fewship’s lengths, sothat every- 
thing done on her could be plainly seen. An 
officer who was with the signal quartermas- 
ter on her turret began to hoist the signal of 
“Captain needed on board ”; but they hauled 
it down, and brought out and began to bend 
on the numbers for the signal, “ Assistance 
needed.” We read the signal the moment we 
saw the orderin which they were about to bend 
on the flags, and hoisted our answering pen- 
nant. Immediately after the sea broke over 
the turret, driving them off. The admiral’s 
barge, the first cutter, and the whale-boat, our 
only boats fit for such service, were immedi- 
ately lowered; simultaneously all of the best 
sea-boats from the other ships of the fleet 
were lowered, and were dashing through the 
foaming seas toward the sinking ship with a 
quickness that was surprising, even when the 
extreme urgency of the case was considered. 
As the bow of the Weehawken sank, her stern 
was elevated until it was about twelve feet 
out of water. Then she careened to star- 
board until her deck was inclined toward us 
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at an angle of about forty-five degrees, when 
she sank out of sight. At the first alarm we 
saw the officers and men coming on deck 
through the few small openings that could 
be used to get up from below. A portion of 
them found refuge in her cutter, which was 
made fast at her stern. When the cutter 
was thus loaded with all she could carry, 
she was cast adrift. The rest of those left 
on deck sprang overboard to get clear of the 
sinking ship; they were nearly all picked up by 
the boats that went to the rescue, and brought 
on board our ship. The Weehawken’s navigat- 
ing officer was Lieutenant-Commander J. H. 
Read, formerly of Chicago. He kept afloat 
by clinging to a hatch-hopper until rescued; 
but he was afterward drowned, with Admiral 
Bell, in the surf at the mouth of the Osaka 
River, Japan. Afterthe gale, when the divers 
examined the wreck of the Weehawken, they 
found that two of the crew had become 
jammed in the narrow hatchway below the 
turret, thus preventing the escape of the rest 
of the crew, who went down with the ship. 

A submarine torpedo-boat, built of boiler- 
iron, was made by the Confederates to attack 
the fleet off Charleston.’ She was to be 
worked by hand-power. Lieutenant Payne 
of the Confederate navy, with eight men, 
started in her; but she was swamped by the 
sea, and they were all lost. The boat was 
raised, refitted, and started a second time. 
She was again swamped by the sea near Fort 
Sumter. This time six men lost their lives 
in her. She was again raised, and a third 
attempt was made. She sank again, and all 
her crew were lost. After the lapse of some 
time she was once more raised. Then Lieu- 
tenant Dixon and eight men made a fourth 
attempt. This remarkable persistence in 
such a desperate undertaking shows the de- 
termined spirit of the men we had to contend 
with. Lieutenant Dixon ran out to the steam- 
sloop Housatonic, on the outer blockade, about 
nine o’clock at night. The officer of the 
watch saw a ripple on the surface of the 
water, that looked in the darkness like a 
moving plank. He slipped the chain, started 
the engine, and opened fire with small arms; 
but before the Housatonic could gather head- 
way, Dixon exploded his torpedo under her, 
and she sank in twenty-eight feet of water. 
The torpedo-boat also sank—from what 
cause is not known. Captain Gray of the 
Confederate Torpedo Corps, in his report, 
wrote: “I am of opinion that she went into 
the hole made in the Housatonic by the explo- 
sion of the torpedo, and did not have power 

1 See also the June CENTURY, page 299.—EpiTor. 
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sufficient to back out, and consequently sank 
with her.” But our divers, who went down 
to examine the wreck of the Housatonic some 
time after, found the torpedo-boat lying on 
the bottom, at a distance of many yards from 
the Housatonic. 

The ordinary duties of the blockading 
operations were liable to be disturbed by 
numerous accidents or incidents, and no ser- 
vice ever required more foresight in prepara- 
tion, or more perseverance in performance. 
The most careful precautions and sustained 
watchfulness were sometimes unavailing. 
On the night of June 3, 1864, the blockad- 
ing steamer Water Witch was anchored in- 
side the bar at Ossabaw Sound, below 
Savannah. The weather was so thick and 
hazy that objects could not be seen at any 
distance. Her boarding-nettings were up. 
There was steam enough on to work the 
engines, and there were the usual number 
of lookouts at their stations. An attacking 
party of about double the number of the 
crew of the Water Witch came down from 
Savannah in eight cotton-barges, com- 
manded by Captain Pelot, formerly of the 
United States navy. At about three o’clock 
in the morning they drifted noiselessly to- 
ward the Water Witch, approaching within 
forty yards of her before they could be seen 
by the lookouts. The moment they were seen 
and hailed they dashed alongside. The en- 
gines were started ahead, but the ship did 
not gather headway soon enough to prevent 
the enemy boarding her. The crew went to 
quarters, and made the best fight they could 
under the circumstances; but being so largely 
outnumbered, and half of them—the watch 
below—asleep in their hammocks at the mo- 
ment of the attack, the resistance was in- 
effectual. Some of the attacking party 
gained the engine-room, overpowered the 
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engineers, and stopped the engine. The few 
men who were not overcome retreated to the 
quarter-deck. The officers were all below, 
except the two on watch, and, rushing on 
deck, were obliged to snatch ship’s cutlasses 
from the racks to defend themselves. Then 
ensued a hand-to-hand contest with cut- 


lasses. Paymaster Billings of the Water 

Witch, who was an expert swordsman, 
killed Pelot; and soon after the captain of 
the Water Witch fell with three cuts on the 
head. The executive officer, Buck, fell, 
stunned by blows and loss of blood. The 
unequal contest was prolonged for fifteen 
or twenty minutes, by which time the board- 
ing party had obtained entire control of the 
ship. The Confederates afterward ran the 
ship aground, as they were unable to get 
her out of the sound. She was subsequently 
destroyed. 

This was simply an instance of a force 
stealthily surprised during thick weather 
and captured by overwhelming numbers. 
There were many cases to offset it, where 
our men, in very small force and in the face 
of vigorous opposition, accomplished impor- 
tant results. A notable illustration of this 
was the case of Lieutenant Cushing pushing 
eight miles inside the enemy’s lines, in an 
open boat, and, in the face of a heavy fire 
of great guns and small arms, attacking and 
sinking the iron-clad ram Albemarle. 

_1n the war of 1812, as well as in our Civil 
War, officers who had been trained in our 
navy used the insufficient means furnished 
them with such ingenuity and audacity that 
they were enabled to overcome superior force 
well provided with the best-known appliances. 
It does not seem reasonable, however, that a 
prosperous nation like ours should presume 
on these facts, and rely on the extra personal 
efforts of individual officers in emergencies. 
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SINKING OF THE MONITOR “WEEHAWKEN” OFF CHARLESTON, DECEMBER 6, 1863. 




















A STORM AT SEA. 


BY H. PHELPS WHITMARSH. 
Author of “The Mutiny on the ‘Jinny Aiken.’” 


THE writer of the following sketch, after many stirring adventures in Australia, 


had become a pearl-diver on the northwest coast. 


The season was nearing its 


close, and the pearl-fishermen were anxiously awaiting the arrival of the supply- 
ship, from Singapore, when the annual cyclones broke before their time, and 
wrecked the fleet almost to the last vessel.— EDITOR. 


T was the early part of 
November. The cyclone 
season was approaching, 
and every man in the 
fleet was looking for- 
ward to the two or three 
months’ rest and recrea- 
tion which lay before 

him; for in “ willy-nilly time,” as the natives 
call it, diving is suspended. A few of the 
divers had planned to run their boats far up 
the creeks during the stormy term, but the 
greater number were bound for Cossack and 
for a taste of civilization. We were all 
anchored a little to the southward of Cape 
Bossut, where a new patch had kept us busy 
for a fortnight, waiting for the Singapore 
steamer. Six weeks had elapsed since she 
had passed through the fleet on her way 
north, and we were short of provisions and 
overloaded with shell. A good ending to a 
good season had put the pearlers in excellent 
humor. All hands were like school-boys on 
the eve of breaking up for the holidays, and 
as soon as the overdue Cockatoo arrived, 
there promised to be fun. 

Among my friends on the grounds was a 
Captain Blake, of the schooner Dolphin. He 
was the owner of a fleet of five luggers, a 
successful man, and, strange to say, a 
gentleman. Like most of the white men on 
the coast, Blake had a “past.” That, how- 
ever, did not concern me; he was a good 
fellow, a marvelous story-teller, and he kept 
a certain brand of Scotch whisky which I 
have not yet seen equaled. On the pearling- 
grounds any one of these things was enough 
to make a man popular. Blake was perhaps 
forty-five years old, tall, spare, and with iron- 
gray hair and mustache—a man who, in spite 
of his yellow, East Indian complexion and 
somewhat dissipated look, was still hand- 
some. 

While we were waiting for the Cockatoo, I 
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spent most of my evenings aboard Blake’s 
hospitable schooner. I usually sculled back 
to my own boat about ten o’clock, but one 
night I got caught. It came on to blow from 
the eastward. Unprotected as we were, a 
choppy sea rose at once, and, as the night 
was unusually dark, and my dinghy only a 
cockle-shell, I decided to remain aboard the 
Dolphin for the night. We sat up talking 
and smoking until late. Then Blake lent me 
a suit of his pajamas, and we turned in. 
James, Blake’s mate, being in Lagrange Bay 
repairing one of the luggers, I took his bunk. 
There was nothing alarming about the situa- 
tion, and I soon fell asleep. 

Crack! Rattle! Bing! 

The last sound rang and reverberated 
through the schooner’s timbers like the 
stroke of a bell. 

Awakened by these unusual sounds, the 
captain and I instantly sat bolt upright in our 
bunks. We looked at each cther inquir- 
ingly, and listened. The sides of the vessel 
were hissing softly, and through the open 
companionway came the flutter of ill-stowed 
canvas and the hum of much wind. Yet the 
schooner was quiet—strangely so. 

“Chain parted, eh, captain?” I said, leap- 
ing to the deck. 

“Yes, curse it; that ’s the third this sea- 
son,” he replied, following suit. “Here, you 
know your way about, boy. Run up and let 
go the heavy-weather anchor. It must be a 
pretty stiff squall.” 

As he spoke, a gust of cold, damp air de- 
scended the hatchway, and drove from the 
cabin its previous mugginess. The sound of 
hissing at the vessel’s side changed to a 
series of little spats, and she began to roll. 

“Broadside on,” said the captain, as I 
jumped for the ladder. 

Routing out the Malay crew, I cut the 
lashings of the great iron mud-hook, and fell 
to prying it from its chocks. 
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“Heave!” cried Orang, the Manila boat- 
swain. “Heave and sink her! Heave!” 

There was a splash, the rusty roar of eigh- 
teen fathoms of cable tearing through the 
hawse-pipe, then a lull. The heavy-weather 
anchor had found bottom. 

Snubbed short, like a down-stream trout 
when fairly hooked, the schooner flung her 
stern round, and faced the eye of the wind 
with a new tune in her rigging. For she no 
longer went peaceably with her enemy, but 
stopped and defied him. She laid her nose 
down closer to the water, and all her ropes, 
from the double-bass forestay to the shrill- 
piping signal-halyards, joined in a song of 
insolence. 

After I had paid out cable to the forty- 
fathom mark, and seen that everything was 
shipshape forward, I went aft again. On the 
top steps of the cabin I paused and scanned 
the horizon. It was a wicked-looking night. 
The sky was low, and like black wool. The 
sea, too, was black, all but the snarling crests 
of the waves; and they by contrast were a 
ghastly white. Up to windward the masts of 
the fleet were outlined against the lighter 
tone of the sand-hills, over which the wind 
came down in fast, fierce puffs. Two luggers, 
with a foot or two of sail showing, were try- 
ing to beat their way into the creek beyond 
the cape. It was a futile attempt, however, 
as they were being blown bodily to leeward. 
Among the crowd of boats ahead I tried in 
vain to distinguish the Norma. I feit it to be 
fortunate that she was anchored close in- 
shore and was well supplied with chains and 
anchors. 

Descending into the cabin, I found the 
captain standing on the settee, examining 
the barometer. 

“Falling, Blake?” I inquired. 

“Fast,” he answered, with a grave face. 
“How does it look on deck?” 

“Pretty bad,” I admitted. “It ’s more 
than a cockeyed bob,! I ’m afraid.” 

“Yes; by the look of things, we are in for 
an easterly blow, if not worse.” 

“Surely it could not be a cyclone at this 
time, could it?” I asked. 

“ According to general belief, it’s a month 
too early for a willy-nilly,” said the captain; 
“but as that is based upon the statements of 
a lot of niggers, I don’t know whether 
we can depend on it or not.” 

I wished then that I had remained aboard 
my own boat. Malays are poor heavy- 
weather sailors; and the Norma, moreover, 
was deeply laden. Though I knew that the 
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chances of there being a great storm were 
in our favor, yet I was fearful for the 
Norma’s safety. 

Returning from a visit to the deck, the 
skipper said: “ You ’d better turn in and get 
some sleep. As long as James is away, | ’Il 
have to press you into service. I will take 
the first watch, and you can relieve me. 
Orang is standing by, forward.” 

Accustomed, by my sea-service, to obey- 
ing orders, I vaulted into my bunk, turned 
my face from the lamp, and went to sleep. 
I was too restless, however, to remain so 
long. Within an hour I was wide awake 
again. The captain, with an unlighted cigar 
between his teeth, was seated in full view of 
the barometer. Though his face was calm 
and his attitude easy, I could tell by his 
eyes that he was listening—that he was ex- 
pecting something. 

By this time the shrouds were pitching 
their song in a higher key, the waves had 
changed their snarl to a sullen roar, the 
schooner creakea and groaned, and her cable 
twanged like a harpstring. 

Of a sudden, a strange rumbling noise 
vibrated through the vessel, and she trembled 
from stem to stern. .It lasted for about three 
seconds, then stopped; then continued at 
short intervals. She was dragging her 
anchor. ; 

The captain sprang up the companionway 
and hurried forward. I could hear his voice 
shouting orders to the crew, and later a pro- 
longed rattle of cable. With ninety fathoms 
of chain out, the rumbling ceased. Blake 
came down the cabin steps, muttering. He 
lighted his cigar and returned to his chair 
to listen. 

Louder and louder waxed the sounds of 
the approaching storm. The Dolphin leaped 
and dived and tugged at her chain, as a great 
fish might. She thrashed the sea with her 
stanch, bluff bow, till she rose in an acre of 
foam. Gust after gust in quick succession 
swept down upon her from the sand-hills, 
and she crouched before their fierce on- 
slaught. The scroll-like waves were making 
deeper, darker hollows. She-tried in vain to 
bound from one ridge to another. The cap- 
tain began to pull on a suit of oilskins. 
Jamming his sou’wester on his head, he 
looked again at the barometer, and then 
turned toward my bunk. 

“I ’m awake, Blake,” I said. “Time to 
turn out?” 

“Yes,” he replied. “There ’ll be work for 
us, unless I am mistaken. James’s oilskins 




















and sea-boots are under the bunk. I ’m go- 
ing on deck.” 

His tall form had hardly disappeared 
through the black square of the hatchway 
when, above the clamor of the elements, 
there rang out a deep-toned “Clang!” The 
cable had parted again. 

As I tumbled out, I heard a rush of bare 
feet overhead, the rapid flinging down of 
coiled ropes upon the deck, and Blake bellow- 
ing like a bull. Without looking for more 
clothes, I scrambled up the ladder, to find 
the hands taking a double reef in the main- 
sail, preparatory to hoisting. The foretop- 
mast staysail had already been set, and the 
schooner was scudding before the wind. 

Feeling my way aft to the captain, I 
shouted: “What are you going to do— 
run?” 

“ Aye; there ’s nothing for it but to run 
now,” he answered. “You had better take 
the wheel. That shaking crang-utan there 
is giving her her eight points each way.” 

Going behind the Malay, I laid hold of the 
spokes, and soon had the yawing schooner 
steadied. Since she was merely running be- 
fore the wind, without a set course, no com- 
pass was needed, and I steered by the “ feel ” 
of the wind at my back. No sooner was the 
mainsail on her than the Dolphin took wings 
anew, and flew over the seething seas as 
though she were alive to the impending 
danger. I thought of my little lugger and 
wondered how she fared. But my forebod- 
ings in regard to the Norma were only mo- 
mentary. 

The noise, the speed of the vessel, and the 
great amount of air, exhilarated me beyond 
measure. I was brimming over with strength, 
with laughter, with daring. Hatless, shoe- 
less, and with my pajamas fast blowing to 
rags, I felt no discomfort, but only a sense 
of power and exultation. I talked to the 
vessel as I steered, praised her extrava- 
gantly when she slipped away from the 
fast-following waves, swore at her when she 
answered the helm slowly, and sang between 
times at the top of my voice. I was, indeed, 
intoxicated. 

Dawn broke with a hurrying, tattered sky 
and a rising sea. The great breath which 
had so suddenly come upon the peaceful fleet 
now backed into the northeast, and momen- 
tarily grew in strength. Frequent rain- 
squalls, in narrow black lines, rose from the 
vague horizon, and, outstripping the upper 
clouds, flew swiftly across their ashen-hued 
faces, and deluged the racing schooner. 

By this time the hatches were battened 
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down with double tarpaulins, extra gaskets 
had been passed around the furled sails, the 
water-casks and other movables had been 
stowed below, and all preparations made for 
a gale. 

About six o’clock I was relieved by Orang. 
All hands drank their coffee on deck, for the 
weather looked still more threatening. The 
closed arch of the heavens was becoming 
darker and darker. The gathering of dense 
cloud masses in the northeast was spreading 
fanwise across the sky, lowering the dome, 
and having the appearance of great black 
brush-marks upon a gray canvas. On they 
came, until all the sky was lined with 
straight, sooty smudges. Then they joined, 
and gradually formed a solid roof of dark- 
ness. It was an eclipse, depressing, ominous. 

Suddenly, out of the sky immediately over- 
head, there came a blinding flash and a ter- 
rific thunderclap. A shock was felt by every 
soul aboard. The dog forward howled dis- 
mally, the Malays set up a wail to Allah, 
and the schooner’s maintopmast fell in splin- 
ters about her deck. 

Blake and I, who were standing together 
under the lee of the poop, looked at each 
other with blanched faces. 

“That makes a man think there is a God,” 
said the captain. 

The tempest fell upon us then in all fury. 
There was a continuous crash of thunder, a 
ceaseless blaze of lightning; and the wind 
swept over the boiling sea with shrieks of 
blind destruction. At the first gust the few 
yards of canvas on the vessel left the bolt- 
ropes, and flapped away like birds to leeward. 
A heavy, slanting rain, which stung like 
whip-lashes, came with the new wind; and 
clouds of salt smoke, blown from the ruffled 
backs of the monster waves, befogged every- 
thing and drew the horizon close about us. 

Faster and faster flew the Dolphin before 
the wrath of the storm. Her speed was slow, 
however, when compared with that of the 
clouds, the waves, or the wind. Unless one 
looked at her swirling wake, indeed, one might 
have thought her without headway, so easily 
did the waves overtake and pass her. At one 
moment she trembled in a dark valley before 
the onward rush of a white-streaked, slaty- 
hued mountain; at another she was riding 
buoyantly on its foaming crest; again, the 
mountain fell away, and she slid down into a 
valley. 

And as the wildness of the gale increased, 
so did the tumult of it grow louder and 
louder. The rain and the salt spray hissed 
in unison; the wind whirred, whistled, howled, 
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and shrieked; the clouds opened their ports 
and cannonaded incessantly; and the ocean 
gave tongue in one long, magnificent roar. 
Added to these chief chords of the storm 
symphony were many minor strains—strange 
mutterings, and the voices of the sea. Wind, 
wave, and sky had combined their uproar, and 
the result was a deafening clamor. It was 
fearful; we looked at one another with eyes 
that asked, How will it all end? 

The morning wore on. Still the storm 
grew more and more furious. To stand and 
watch the towering, angry ridges that ever 
rose astern; to see them come rushing after 
the little schooner, each one threatening to 
engulf her; to hear them roaring as they 
came; to feel the sting of their salt spray as 
they went boiling along the top-rail—these 
were things, indeed, to make the stoutest 
heart quake. Although we had set a storm- 
trysail, and the Dolphin ran before it like a 
frightened thing, we could no longer escape 
the sea. We had been expecting it for some 
time. It came at last. One frightful billow, 
higher, fiercer, hoarier than the others, 
reared itself above the stern. The schooner 
hung a moment in the shadowy abyss before 
it. Then she rose quickly toward the raging 
crest. But too late. It toppled with a crash 
over the heads of the men at the wheel, and 
swept her like an avalanche. 

We were all carried forward with the rush 
of water. I found myself swimming abaft 
the forecastle-head. The deck was filled to 
the rails, and the vessel seemed to be sink- 
ing. She rose, however, gave a few quick 
rol!s, like a big dog shaking himself, spilled 
the greater part of her weighty burden, and 
hurried on again. 

Looking aft, I saw the wheel spinning 
madly. The steersman had been washed 
away. I yelled at one of the Malays to fol- 
low me, and clawed my way to the poop. 
When I reached it, the schooner was almost 
broadside on. Luckily the succeeding waves 
were not so large, or she must then and there 
have foundered. 

The captain, pale and trembling, limped 
to my side a few minutes later. He had been 
hurt; his leg had been badly wrenched, blood 
was streaming from a gash in his temple, and 
he feared several of his ribs were broken. 

As it was evidently unsafe to try to keep 
the Dolphin before it any longer, we decided, 
dangerous as it was in such a sea, to heave 
her to. The crew, in the meantime, had fled 
below, and it was only by force that the 
brave little Manila boatswain and I routed 
them on deck again. After we had hauled 
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aft the sheet of the trysail, all hands were 
ordered into the main-rigging. Then, wait- 
ing for the right moment, I jammed the 
wheel over, shipped a becket over one of the 
spokes so as to hold it, and sprang aloft with 
the others. 

It was a wind-blown, fearful little crowd 
that clung in the schooner’s rigging that day 
waiting for her tocome round. As I watched 
the Dolphin’s nose swing, and saw the great 
gray combers lift high their foaming crests 
abeam, I appreciated for the first time in my 
life how risky a thing it was to heave to 
in a big sea. One, two, three of the moun- 
tains the Dolphin passed in safety; the fourth 
leaped her rail amidships and buried her. I 
heard the thundering of tons upon tons of 
green water falling on her decks; I felt her 
tremble and settle beneath us; I looked 
down upon a white waste of water, and I 
said in my heart, “She is gone!” But it was 
not so. She had only caught the thin top of 
the wave, after all, and though its weight and 
force had leveled the bulwarks to the deck 
on both sides, this very thing enabled her to 
rid herself quickly of water. A few moments 
more and she thrashed her spars to wind- 
ward, screaming like a fiend. She had ac- 
complished her task in safety. 

Although the vessel now lay over until the 
water reached her hatch-coamings, and in 
spite of her frightful pitchings, lurchings, 
and the stinging, hail-like spray that flew 
continually over the weather bow, we all felt 
much relieved at the change; for under the 
new conditions she behaved beautifully, 
riding buoyantly over the ever-advancing 
ranges, and shipping few seas. 

About noon the sky lightened, and the 
wind went down somewhat. We rejoiced in 
the hope that the gale had spent itself. Vain 
hopes; vain rejoicings; in less than half an 
hour the wind flew round suddenly to the 
northwest, and blew harder than ever. The 
storm-trysail disappeared at the first puff. 
Even under bare poles, however, the schooner 
careened at such an angle that we feared 
she would capsize. Four o’clock came, and 
still the gale grew and grew. The waves, 
their crests lashed into fury, rose higher 
yet; and the troughs between were valleys 
of terror. 

The captain and I, meanwhile, had estab- 
lished ourselves abaft the high cabin sky- 
light, where we were sheltered from the wind 
and yet could keep a lookout. Blake, poor 
fellow, was suffering so intensely from his 
side that he was obliged to lie down. I tried 
to induce him to go below, but he would not. 

















Seeing that he had made up his mind to re- 
main on deck, I passed the bight of a rope 
under his arms, and nailed a piece of wood 
at his feet, so that he might not slip to lee- 
ward. From time to time I made a trip into 
the cabin to examine the barometer, which 
continued to fall. No one, fortunately, was 
needed at the wheel. As long as it was 
lashed hard down, the schooner steered her- 
self. With the exception of morning coffee, 
we had eaten nothing all day. The excess of 
wind, moreover, and the constant strain we 
had been under for fourteen hours, were 
most exhausting. Our troubles, too, were in- 
creased by the discovery that the schooner 
had three feet of water in her hold. Al- 
though, owing to the unusual straining of 
the vessel, this was not altogether unex- 
pected, the knowledge gave us some alarm, 
for the Malay crew had lost their courage 
and become ungovernable. Like a lot of 
frightened sheep, shivering and wild-look- 
ing, I found them huddled in the galley. 
Ketchong stood outside, under the lee of 
the same little structure, with an expression 
of disgust upon his broad yellow face. He 
showed his white teeth when I told him to 
get the men at the pumps. For a minute, 
perhaps, he stood at the galley door yelling. 
Then, no one coming forth, he drew his 
sheath-knife and dived into the dark inte- 
rior. Fearing trouble, I laid hold of a belay- 
ing-pin, and waited. 

A series of howls issued from the cook- 
house door; there were sounds of a fierce 
struggle going on inside; then, like sheep 
chased by a fierce collie, the crew pressed 
out on deck. Ketchong, grinning horribly 
and still prodding the laggards with his 
pointed blade, followed closely at their 
heels, and between us we drove them to the 
pumps. But we could not make them work 
satisfactorily. Not only was the slant of the 
schooner’s deck against us, but fear seemed 
to have driven the men’s strength away, and 
at every wave that broke over us they 
dropped the handle-bars and fled. We gave 
it up at last, and I went aft to the captain 
again. 

Night was approaching, and the situation 
showed no signs of improvement. The seas 
broke over the little vessel more and more, 
and with every gust she heeled dangerously. 

Blake looked up at me as I stood clinging 
to the skylight beside him. “How does it 
look now?” he asked. 

“No better, I ’m afraid,” I admitted. 
“We ’ve got to lighten her somehow.” 

He groaned. He knew what I meant, but 
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the Dolphin’s sticks were dear to him. He 
said, however, after a pause: “Well, go 
ahead, old man. Cut away if you must.” 

“It ’s safest,” I replied; and I started 
forward. 

As I reached the weather rail of the poop, 
I ducked involuntarily. A high, dark watl 
of water was approaching, which I felt we 
could not escape. I had scarce time to call, 
“Hold on, Blake!” when it fell upon us with 
a dull crash. We were half drowned by the 
flood that rushed over us. I rose to my feet, 
gasping. 

Sliding down to the skylight to assure 
myself that the captain was safe, I heard 
above the din a faint cry; and at the same 
instant I, saw the galley, with half a dozen 
black heads about it, floating alongside. 
Under the weight of water, the wire lashing 
which had secured the galley to the deck had 
parted, and the whole house, occupants in- 
cluded, had slid down to the railless side, 
overboard. I rushed to the lee side, and 
threw several ropes toward them. But all 
fell short. Dazed, helpless, horrified, I stood 
and watched them drift away, beheld them 
writhing like a mass of black snakes amid 
the foam of the next wavetop, and saw the 
edge of the galley rise on the back of an- 
other. Then they vanished, swallowed up in 
the grayness of the evening and the smoke 
and smother of the storm. 

The sea again broke heavily upon the 
Dolphin’s deck. I realized that no time was 
to be lost; and, watching my opportunity, I 
made a dash forward. In the boatswain’s 
locker, under the forecastle-head, I found 
the ax. It was not very sharp, and I won- 
dered whether it would serve. Even at that 
moment, when the gale was screeching over- 
head, and death seemed so near, I was proud 
of my task. For years I had read and been 
told of blows in which it was necessary to 
cut away the masts; in my sea-training I had 
been instructed how it should be done, and, 
now that this thing had actually come into 
my experience, I felt rather vain, and said to 
myself that I must do it in a seamanlike 
manner. 

Down in the lee scuppers, always up to my 
waist in water, and often overhead, I hacked 
away at the slack forerigging. It cut more 
easily than I had expected. Shrouds and 
backstays were soon flying to leeward. Next 
I “ringed” the foremast as high as I could 
reach, for I hoped to rig a jury-mast on the 
stump later. Then I tackled the weather 
rigging. The taut wire ropes parted like 
threads at the first blow. When only two of 
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the shrouds were left standing, there came a 
fierce squall upon us. Instantly the remain- 
ing splices drew, and the foremast, with a 
mighty crack and splintering, toppled over- 
board. When, in addition to this, the jib- 
boom went of its own accord, the schooner 
righted perceptibly. 

With only her main lower mast standing, 
the Dolphin made comparatively fair weather 
of it, and for a time I was tempted to let her 
go as she was. The remembrance, however, 
that Blake and I were now alone, that the 
vessel had an unusual amount of water in 
her hold, and that the night was before us, 
decided me to continue my work. I therefore 
laid low the remaining mast. 

After this my strength seemed to leave 
me. I trembled all over, and with difficulty 
dragged myself aft. Reaching Blake’s side, 
I dropped on the wet deck beside him, and 
hooking my arm through the bight of. his 
rope, slept the sleep of exhaustion. Once or 
twice I half awakened and edged closer to 
Blake for warmth, but I was not brought to 
full consciousness for six hours, when Blake’s 
voice in my ear caused me to rouse with a 
start. 

The gale was still howling furiously, a 
heavy rain was falling, and the night was 
intensely dark. Both the captain’s teeth and 
mine were chattering, for it had grown very 
cold. Blake, who was faint from fasting, 
wanted me to go down into the cabin for a 
bottle of brandy, which, he told me, was 
stowed in one of the lockers. Now thoroughly 
awake, I discovered that I too was raven- 
ously hungry, and gladly went below. 

Feeling my way to the hatchway, I cau- 
tiously let myself down into the warm, stuffy 
atmosphere of the cabin. It was pitch-dark, 
and everything was awash. Chests, stools, 
clothes, bedding,crockery —all had been flung 
upon the deck, where they swished and 
smashed from side to side. The swinging 
lamp, and the telltale compass, which had 
hung above the table, were both broken; 
and the weather side of the skylight was 
stove in so that a cataract of water poured 
down at every sea. Only the barometer was 
intact, and that, I noted, by the light of a 
match, had ceased to fall. It was a good 
sign, and I yelled the news to Blake with a 
feeling of extravagant joy. In the darkness 
and the confusion into which the lockers had 
been thrown, I failed to find the brandy. I 
laid hold of some bottled ale, however, and 
two tins of sardines, and with these I as- 
cended to the poop. 

Lashed up to the windward, under the lee 
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of the low rail, we sat and ate our midnight 
meal. We knocked off the necks of the 
bottles with a sheath-knife and opened the 
sardines with the same instrument. We used 
our fingers to eat with, and drank from the 
jagged edges of the bottles. The liquor was 
warm and bitter, but it made us feel more 
comfortable when it was down; and when we 
had finished we took a few more turns round 
our bodies with the ropes, and curling down 
together,. fell asleep. We had reached that 
point where we really did not care what hap- 
pened. We ached for a little warmth, a little 
comfort, a little rest. 

The schooner, meanwhile, kept to the wind 
by the flying rags of the stowed sails, as- 
cended the heights, slid down into the gullies, 
and rode on into the blackness of the awful 
night. 

About four o’clock we were awake 
again. The barometer was rising, the sky 
was broken and lighter in patches, and the 
wind seemed to have abated somewhat. We 
shook hands, and laughed childishly over 
these signs of a dying storm. Ale and some 
half-soaked biscuits served for our breakfast, 
after which I bound Blake’s side and legs 
with strips of blanket soaked in liniment. 
Though the unceasing motion of the vessel 
must have kept him in constant pain, the 
brave fellow never complained. 

Seated close up under the weather bul- 
warks, with our backs against the stanchions, 
we waited hopefully for the coming day. It 
came, not suddenly, as it was wont to do in 
that tropical latitude, but with a slow chan- 
ging of black to dark gray, and dark gray to 
a lead color. Sea, air, and sky were all the 
same dismal tone. We saw it reflected in 
our own pale faces. We saw it, too, in the 
appearance of the Dolphin. As human beings 
are said sometimes to do, she had turned 
gray in the night. Here the color transition 
stopped. It was daylight. 

With the daylight, however, came the 
realization of our worst fears. Though the 
wind was dropping fast, the schooner no 
longer floated buoyantly as on the previous 
day, but moved in a tired, sluggish way. 
She wallowed in the dark troughs each time, 
and it seemed as though she could not climb 
the ridge that ever rose before her. The 
waves, finding her defenseless, broke with 
cruel force against her battered bow; they 
rolled across her railless deck unceasingly; 
they pounced upon her unawares, and buried 
her to the break of the poop. They did not 
race with ruffled backs and smoking crests 
before the gale now, but swept on in a de- 
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liberate, lumpish fashion, more than ever 
dangerous. 

The Dolphin was sinking. Her hold was 
half full of water, and her deck almost on a 
level with the sea. Sooner or later—it might 
not be for half a day, or it might be within 
half an hour—she would go down. 

Up to this time I had looked forward to 
the end with hopeful certainty. We should 
pull through it all right, I felt sure. Now I 
could see nothing ahead of us but death. 
No matter which way I turned, the grim 
specter rose before me, cruel and inevitable. 
I did not seem to care very much. It was 
not so hard to face death as I thought it 
would be. My principal feeling was one of 
rebellion. It was unjust that we should die 
then, just as the storm was over. It was not 
right to be treated so after all our efforts. 
Why had not she gone down in the night, 
when we were asleep, if she was going down? 
It was an infernal shame! In my heart of 
hearts I did not even then believe it. 

It began to rain again—a heavy tropical 
downpour, though strangely cold. By com- 
parison, the salt water that broke over us 
every few minutes was warm, and we wished 
that it would come oftener. From time to time 
I crept below and brought up more ale. It 
kept us from getting hungry, but otherwise 
had no effect. Returning from one of these 
trips, I found Blake in an attitude that he 
had doubtless learned at his mother’s knee. 
His eyes were closed, the palms of his hands 
were placed together, and his lips were mov- 
ing. He was praying. Not wishing to in- 
trude upon him, I sat down on the top step 
of the companion, and waited. It was evident 
that the Dolphin’s captain had given up all 
hope; yet, in the face of this grave acknow- 
ledgment (for so I took it), I could not for- 
bear an inward smile. It was so funny to see 
Blake, of all men, praying. As I sat there, 
I fell to wondering whether it would be any 
good for me to pray. After due reflection 
I decided that it would not be any good. I 
argued that as I had not prayed for years, 
God would know that fear was my only reason 
for taking it up again, and would therefore 
take no notice of any supplications of mine. 
Thus I reasoned and thought in the hours 
which I felt were my last. 

I took my place beside Blake again, and 
drearily watched the gray, foam-streaked 
surges that bore down upon us in such an 
endless regiment. How long should we have 
to wait before they swallowed us? I asked 
myself. I tried to imagine how it would all 
end, and I resolved that when it came I 
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should not swim. Then my thoughts turned 
toward home. The picture of a dear old 
midland vicarage with climbing roses upon 
its walls, and an ancient cedar of Lebanon 
on its lawn, grew out of the gray, and in and 
about it moved the forms of those who were 
nearest to me. Yet, strange to say, I saw 
them only in one place. Thus my mother 
ever sat at a table pouring tea from an old 
silver tea-pot that I remembered from child- 
hood. The ornament on top of the lid had 
been lost, and a huge black-velvet cozy with 
red embroidery stood close to the tea-pot 
stand. My father, with his coat-tails flying, 
appeared taking a short cut over the graves 
to the vestry door. The last bell had tolled, 
and the processional had begun. My sis- 
ters I also saw in some equally singular way. 
Aye, and there was a girl, too, a fair-haired, 
blue-eyed sweetheart of mine, who sat in the 
stern of a boat with a counterpane sail, and 
steered boldly into forbidden reaches of the 
river. 

We grew unutterably weary as the day 
advanced. Weak, stupefied, aching in every 
muscle and shivering with cold, we sat wait- 
ing for the end. For my own part, nothing 
but pride kept me up. I would have given 
worlds to creep into one of the cabin berths 
and go to sleep. The schooner, meanwhile, 
sank lower and lower. It would not be long 
now. We imagined that the fear of death 
had left us, and we were calm. 

In the midst of this somehow boastful ac- 
quiescence of ours, however, the Dolphin, 
now slow and lubberly in her movements, 
plunged headlong into the belly of a quiver- 
ing green sea. Instantly our tranquillity for- 
sook us, and we sprang to the highest point, 
—the main-boom,—blanched and trembling 
with fright. The wave closed over us with 
a seething sound, and, with the weight of 
molten lead, it flattened us upon the spar as 
though it would crush our lives out. 

When it had passed, we saw that a yawn- 
ing hole had opened up in the main-hatch. 
It could now be only a few minutes before she 
would fill and founder. 

In a frenzy of.self-preservation, we turned 
to the small dinghy that lay on the poop. 
Theschooner’s largest boat had been knocked 
to splinters long before, and but for the fact 
that the dinghy had been placed bottom up 
directly abaft the mainmast, and had been 
partly sheltered by the cabin skylight, it 
would also have been demolished. I do not 
think that either of us believed that such a 
cockle-shell would live in that sea. We took 
to her merely as a last resort—a staving 
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off of the termination. Hurriedly we cut the 
lashings, turned her upon her keel, and saw 
that she was firmly plugged. Oars we could 
not find, but we threw a bailer into her, 
and an old rope fender to act as a sea-anchor. 
Then we slid her down to the side, intending 
to launch her over the rail with our hands, 
for she was very light. All being in readi- 
ness, I turned to dive below for some food, 
and as I did so the Dolphin plunged again. I 
had scarce time to throw myself over the 
gunwale of the dinghy before it was afloat 
and whirling on the crest of the advancing 
wave. I expected that we should be swamped 
immediately, but as the wave passed without 
our shipping much water, I gained courage, 
and, making the fender fast to the end of the 
painter, threw it overboard. Looking round, 
I then saw that Blake lay at the bottom of 
the boat, behind me, face downward. Over- 
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come by pain, my companion had fainted. I 
raised his head a little, and placed a stretcher 
under his forehead. Morethan this, however, 
I did not dare. 

As the dinghy rose again, I looked anx- 
iously on all sides for some signs of the 
Dolphin, but could not see her. The sea, 
gray, and streaked with wavering lines of 
foam, filled my vision. It was monstrous, 
awful, terrifying, and I dropped cowering at 
the bottom of the boat. 

Beyond this point my memory fails me. I 
remember hazily starting up once or twice, 
and madly bailing. I recollect also looking 
up into a blue sky, and wondering if it were 
a dream. But, for the rest, I know nothing. 


[THE writer and his companion, after be- 
ing in the dinghy for eighteen hours, were 
picked up by the supply-ship Cockatoo.] 


UNCLE ADAM. 
BY M. E. M. DAVIS. 
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LD plantation houses in the 
South are surrounded, as a 
rule, by detached buildings of 
different sizes and varying de- 
grees of importance: the kitch- 

, en, the yawning fireplace of 
which establishes at meal-times lines of com- 
munication, composed of sundry shiny-faced 
piccaninnies, with the polished mahogany oval 
in the great-house; the smoke-house, with its 
brown-shelled hams, its dripping sides of 
bacon, and its pendent links of seasoned 
sausages; dairy, tool-house, pigeon-house, 
dog-kennel, and green-house. Somewhat 
apart, and in the midst of its own demesne, 
as it were, stands the “office.” This one- 
storied lodge was formerly reserved for visit- 
ing bachelors. In the gay do-nothing days 

“before the war” dashing and debonair 

young gentlemen were wont to ride about 

from plantation to plantation, attended by 
their negro body-servants, hunting, dancing, 
and paying court at the “Cedars” or at 

“Rosemary,” at “Madewood” or “Good 

Cheer”—wherever, in short, there was a 

pack of hounds, a fiddler, or a bevy of girls. 

They were hailed with delight when they 

came; their departure left an openly be- 

wailed void. During their stay they were 
quartered in the office, where the master of 
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the plantation generally had his baize-lined 
bookcases and his spindle-legged secretary. 
And it must be admitted that oftentimes, 
long after the great-house and the demure 
girls there were wrapped in slumber, the 
office, hazy with tobacco-smoke and redolent 
of mint-julep, resounded with boisterous 
laughter and bacchanalian song. Those days 
and nights and rollicking young idlers are 
passed away forever, and the old offices are 
put to other and doubtless better uses. 

The office at Ridgeway Plantation was 
shaded on one side by low-branched mag- 
nolia and crape-myrtle trees; on the other 
side a sunny space was laid out in prim 
shelled walks. Here Major Adam Randolph 
paced of mornings with his hands behind his 
back, awaiting the call to breakfast from the 
great-house, while his “ boy” Cato, a grizzled 
old negro who had followed his master to 
three wars, opened the windows of the office 
and set in order its old-fashioned furniture. 

The spotted cheval-glass there had often 
reflected the slim and elegant figure of young 
Adam Randolph. Young Adam in those long- 
gone days owned his plantation, rode blooded 
horses, and followed, with a certain reserve, 
the reckless fashions of the time. In the ser- 
vants’ quarters at Ridgeway, traditions still 
lingered of the courtly grace and the prodi- 





























gal generosity of the young master of Sunny- 
side Plantation. Now, Sunnyside itself was a 
tradition, and old Adam lived at Ridgeway, 
tutor to Madam Lawrence’s granddaughters, 
pride forbidding her sometime guest to ac- 
cept without return the hospitality of this 
friend of happier hours. 

By those of his contemporaries who re- 
mained in the land of his living, the old 
gentleman was addressed as Major Ran- 
dolph; the generation immediately following 
called him Uncle Adam; the young folk at 
Ridgeway and in the town of Thornham, 
the roofs and spires of which were visible 
from the office, had affectionately shortened 
the latter title to ’Cl’ Adam. 

Major Randolph was unmarried. Miss 
Cissy and Miss Betty Lawrence, who came 
over from the great-house to the office every 
morning to parse in Pollok’s “Course of 
Time,” and to read the “Spectator” and 
“Swallow Barn,” had a theory that their 
tutor was a widower. This theory was based 
upon a solitary bit of evidence, namely, a 
faded ambrotype which stood open, in its 
worn case, on ’Cl’ Adam’s mantelpiece. The 
face that looked out from the vague shadows 
had acertain pathetic sweetness about it; the 
young eyes were wistful; the young cheeks 
were thin and delicate. It was not a face 
which appealed to buxom and healthy youth. 

“She must have been ’Cl’ Adam’s wife,” 
declared Miss Cicely, with a toss of her head; 
“she is not pretty enough for a sweetheart.” 

“ And what a fright, with her ringlets and 
her ridiculous sleeves!” echoed Miss Betty, 
disdainfully. 

The girl in the ambrotype was not a fright 
in ’Cl’ Adam’s eyes. He could close his eye- 
lids, as he did now, sitting before his fire 
while the winter day outside fell softly and 
suddenly into night, and see her as she 
looked the day he bade her good-by, more 
than half a century before. 

“Don’t forget me, Adam,” whispered the 
sixteen-year-old girl, her gray eyes swollen 
with weeping. 

“T will never forget you!” cried the boy 
of twenty, turning to follow the drum-beat 
which called the Roanoke volunteers to 
Texas. 

In less than one year afterward she married 
—somebody else. “ When you get this I shall 
be the bride of another,” she wrote in the 
prim little letter penned on her wedding-day. 
“Do not think hard of me, Adam. My mo- 
ther says it is for the best. And oh, Adam, 
I hope you will be happy.” 

He neversaw heragain. He neverasked or 
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knew whom she married. He never went 


back to his Virginia home. He cast in 
his fortunes with the young republic of Texas. 
And here, on the banks of ithe Brazos River, 
under republic and State, he had grown rich, 
and then poor, and finally old and wrinkled 
and white-haired. 

But he kept his promise to his first and 
only sweetheart. He never forgot her. Her 
picture lay next his heart at the battle of 
San Jacinto, and, ten years later, at the 
siege of Monterey in Mexico. And twenty 
years after that, when he limped back, a 
footsore, hungry, and ragged rebel, to his 
ruined plantation on the Brazos, the old 
ambrotype was in his battered knapsack. 
And even now— 

He lifted his dim eyes toward the mantel, 
and smiled. Then, resting his head on the 
back of his chair, he fell into a doze. 

He was awakened by a low growl from 
Shiloh, the old dog lying on a ryg at his 
feet. There was a sound of hurried foot- 
steps on the outer porch. 

“Marse Ad!” said Cato, thrusting a half- 
scared face in at the door, “heah ’s Marse 
Jeems done come f’om ol’ Virginny.” 

Major Randolph rose to his feet with a 
questioning look at the portly, ruddy-faced 
personage who came in, followed by a gust 
of wintry wind. The visitor thumped the 
bare floor noisily with his cane as he ad- 
vanced. “Don’t ye know me, Ad?” he de- 
manded eagerly. “Ha! I thought ye would n’t. 
I told Mrs. Randolph ye would n’t know me!” 

“Cousin Jeems!” gasped ’Cl’ Adam. 

The two old men fell into each other's 
arms, the tearless sob with which age ex- 
presses its emotion shaking their bowed 
shoulders. 

“I came out from Virginia,” said Mr. 
James Randolph, presently, when they were 
seated before the fire and Cato had mixed 
toddies and fetched pipes, “to see about 
some lands belonging to one of my wife’s 
granddaughters; and I thought I ’d run 
down and hunt you up.” 

“T am glad to see you, Jeems; I certainly 
am,” said the major, warmly. 

“Ye look a little— er—a—peaky, Ad,” con- 
tinued Mr. Randolph, regarding his cousin 
over the rim of his goblet. 

“Tam quite well, thank you, Cousin Jeems,’ 
returned ’Cl’ Adam, somewhat stiffly. The 
kinsmen eyed each other for a moment in 
silence. They had been boys together; they 
both belonged to the sturdy and stately 
Randolphs of Roanoke; but a greater con- 
trast could hardly be imagined. Mr. James 
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Randolph fairly exuded prosperity. His 
short, rotund figure was clad in garments 
of the finest cloth and the most correct cut. 
His shrewd red face had the dogmatic 
smoothness born of good living and social 
importance. He wore a seal-ring on his little 
finger, and a diamond in his unobtrusively 
respectable tie; his watch-chain fell in rip- 
pling links over his ample waistcoat. 

Major Adam Randolph was tall and gaunt. 
His well-brushed clothes.were undeniably 

- threadbare; the suspicion of a patch on the 
knee of his trousers had been set on by his 
own trembling fingers. His collar was turned 
over after a fashion long extinct, and the 
voluminous neckcloth under it was frayed 
and rusty. His pale, dignified face was worn 
and drawn. Cousin Jeems was right; ’CI’ 
Adam did look peaky. 

But certain fictitious strata seemed sud- 
denly to slough away from the old faces, 
primitive race traits reappeared there, and 
they grew strangely alike as the eager remi- 
niscent talk carried the two Randolphs 
back to their boyhood. Old Cato, crouched 
in a corner of the fireplace, listened, chuc- 
kling, to marvelous stories of school-fights 
and possum-hunts, mountain scrambles and 
surreptitious swimming-matches. The roof 
of the ancient office rang with bursts of at- 
tenuated laughter, not unlike ghostly echoes 
of those rollicking choruses which shook its 
rafters in bygone days. 

“Fine hound you ’ve got here, Ad,” said 
Mr. Randolph, after a short pause in the 
brisk dialogue. He touched Shiloh with the 
toe of his boot. Shiloh whined responsively. 
“Got any fox-hunting down here?” he con- 
tinued. “Ha! I suppose not. Not much sport 
left in Virginia, either. The boys tell me 
you ’ve got to go over into Kentucky to get 
a decent run. Ha! nothing is like it used 
to be, anyhow. Remember that run acrcss 
Bratley’s woods, clean over into Montgomery 
County, with the old fox doubling like all 
creation, and Tige and Lion at his tail?” 

“’'T wa’n’t Tige an’ Line made dat run,” 
interposed Cato, decisively; “’t was Jupe an’ 
June. Lawd, Marse Jeems, don’t you ricol- 
lec’ Jupe an’ June? Dem two fox-houn’s was 
sholy fitten fer Pyaradise, dey was so smart!” 

“Ha! yes: Jupe and June. I reckon you 
are right, Cato. That’s the time your horse 
pitched you head foremost, Ad, into the— 
that—you know—fishing-hole.” 

“Little Beaver,” suggested Cato. “King- 
dom come!” he added to himself, “Marse 
Jeems was fotch up longside o’ dat fishin’- 
hole.” 
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“Ha! yes; Little Beaver. What fun we 
used to have at Little Beaver, Ad! By the 
way, I brought along a photograph of my 
house to show you.” He felt in his breast 
pocket. “Gad! what have I done with it? I 
must have—” 

“You were always an absent-minded fel- 
low, Jeems,” observed the major, looking 
on indulgently while his cousin rummaged 
through his bulky note-books. 

“T must have left it in—confound it!—in 
the town where I stopped last night. I can’t 
remember its name.” 

“Never mind,” said the major; “you can 
send it to me.” 

“Marse Jeems ain’t to say ez young ez he 
useter be; seem like he failin’,” mused Cato, 
glancing from under his bristly white eye- 
brows at the visitor. “Fergittin’ dem dogs 
an’ dat fishin’-hole! But den, Marse Jeems 
always was, to say, po’-minded.” 

“Are you married, Ad?” Mr. Randolph 
was asking. 

“No,” returned the major, puffing away at 
his cob-pipe. “You are, I take it?” 

“Yes”; said Cousin Jeems, complacently. 
“Oh, yes. I married the Widow Latham 
from King William—Widow Lavinia La- 
tham. Fine woman. Ha! fine property.” 

“Do you live on the old place in Roa- 
noke?” pursued the major. 

“No; I sold that after my first wife died, 
and moved over to King William, where my 
wife’s property lies.” 

“ Ah,” said Cl Adam, with placid interest. 
“You have been married twice, then? Who 
was your first wife?” : 

“Yes,” replied Cousin Jeems, gazing into 
the fire. “Yes; I ’ve been married twice. 
My first wife—ha!—well, I married her in 
Lynchburg.” 

“In Lynchburg?” echoed ’Cl’ Adam. 

“Yes;in Lynchburg. She was—” Cousin 
Jeems puckered his brows irritably. “She— 
ha!—it’s curious, Adam, that I can’t remem- 
ber the girl’s name.” 

“Nanny Butler?” suggested the major. 
“You used to be fond of little Nanny.” 

“No; ’t wa’n’t Nanny. She married Tom 
Lindsay. Let—me—see. Confound it, Ad, 
it ’s strange—it ’s demed strange—I can’t 
remember that girl’s name!” 

“Mary Ann Stratton? Linda Preston? 
Louisa Christian?” 

Mr. Randolph shook his head impatiently 
at each of these names. An angry perspi- 
ration broke out on his bald head. “Good 
Lord, Adam!” he roared, “can’t ye help me 
out? You were sweet on her yourself before 
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you went to Texas. Her mother lived at the 
top of the hill, just back of Waters’s school.” 
The major gave an almost imperceptible 
start, then leaned back in his chair. “Janey 
Meade?” he demanded in a low voice. 
“Right at last,” laughed Cousin Jeems, 
slapping his thigh with his palm. “Why the 
devil could n’t I remember? She wa’n’t 
pretty, Janey wa’n’t,” he went on reflec- 
tively, sipping his toddy; “but she was a 
good little thing. Ha! always looked kind 0’ 
scared, somehow; and she was mighty peaky. 
She did n’t live much more than a year after 
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into a glittering point the hilt of the sword 
hanging on the wall—the sword which the 
major had carried through three wars. The 
hound dozed on his rug; and Cato, with his 
gray head on his knees, snored in the chim- 
ney-corner. A tinkling sound borne on the 
night wind came over from the great-house, 
where Cissy and Betty were practising their 
piano lessons. 

It was past midnight when Mr. Randolph 
walked out to the gate, where a hired car- 
riage waited to convey him back to the 
Thornham hotel. “Is there nothing I can 
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“THE TWO OLD MEN FELL SUDDENLY SILENT.” 


I married her. Lord, it ’s been fifty years 
since she died—poor little Janey!” 

’CY’ Adam reached out a long arm, and 
turned the lamp-shade so that the light might 
fall less directly upon the ambrotype on the 
mantel. His thin hand trembled as it dropped 
back upon his knee. 

The two old men fell suddenly silent. 
Mr. James Randolph refilled his goblet, and 
put a fresh coal in his pipe. Major Adam 
pushed his tumbler aside, and knocked the 
ashes from his cob. The logs on the giant 
fire-dogs tumbled into a bed of glowing em- 
bers the red light of which played over the 
polished mahogany furniture, and touched 





do for you, Ad?” he asked wistfully, laying an 
affectionate hand on his kinsman’s shoulder. 
“Come back with me to Virginia, old boy, 
and spend the balance of your days by my 
fireside.” 

“Thank you, Jeems; no, nothing,” re- 
turned Major Randolph, absently. “Did— 
did Janey leave any children?” he asked at 
the last moment. 

“Eh? No; Janey was a puny little thing. 
Come to think of it, Ad, she is buried in your 
old family burying-ground in Roanoke. She 
said—I forget why she said she wanted to be 
buried there; but we did it.” 

He entered the carriage, and drove away, 
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Major Randolph watched the receding lamps 
as long as they were visible through the 
darkness; then he went back to his office. 


THE next morning the major limped across 
the Ridgeway lawn to the front gate, moving 
slowly, for the old wound in his knee had 
troubled him a good deal of late years. 

Last night’s norther had spent its force. 
Spring was imminent. The air was. sweet 
with the smell of quickening mold; leaf- 
buds were already swelling in the rich sun- 
shine. ’Cl’ Adam poked with his stick among 
the fallen leaves to see if by chance a 
Johnny-jump-up might not be showing its 
face; he halted to listen to a mocking-bird 
which sang in the summer-house. In the 
lane beyond Ridgeway he encountered his 
body-servant. Cato set down the wheel- 
barrow he was trundling. “Lawd, Marse 
Ad,” he grinned, “you looks e’en ermos’ lak 
you did de day we lef’ ol’ Virginny. Yo’ eyes 
is plum’ shiny! ’Pear like Marse Jeems is 
done fotch us good luck, anyhow. Dem star- 
o’-Bet’lehem o’ ou’n is in bloom dis mawnin’; 
an’ dem town niggers has axed me ter fiddle 
at a cake-walk nex’ Sat’day—fer pay.” 

Major Randolph smiled indulgently at his 
faithful old servant, and passed on toward 
Thornham. 

About midway along Main street in Thorn- 
ham there is a florist’s shop. ’Cl’ Adam, who 
grew his own violets and sweet-peas and pink 
mother-roses, had never been in a florist’s 
shop in his life. In his day and time, indeed, 
there were no such places. Every door-yard 
was a flower-garden, and every passer-by was 
welcome tothrust his hand through the fence- 
pickets, or even to walk boldly in at the gate, 
and help himself to whatsoever he wanted. 
°C’ Adam entered the shop somewhat tim- 
idly. An elderly woman in a shabby black 
gown was sorting some cut flowers behind the 
counter. She looked up as he approached. 
“Good morning, Unc—Major Randolph,” 
she said pleasantly. “What can I do for 
you?” 

“Good morning, madam,” said the major, 
respectfully uncovering his head. “ Have you 
—er—” he began in an embarrassed way. 
“Is there a variety of rose—white, I believe 
—called the bride-rose, madam? I think— 
er—I have heard so.” 

“Yes,” she nodded briskly—“oh, yes; we 
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sell a great many bride-roses. We bring them 
out from the North. They do not grow here. 
They are very fine; I will show you some.” 

She stepped into a back room, and in- 
stantly reappeared, carrying a huge cluster 
of long-stemmed roses. 

“ And these are bride-roses, madam?” The 
major eyed them with astonished awe. He 
had, in truth, never seen anything like these 
great-petaled, waxen-white, strangely per- 
fect blossoms. “I will take—er—the bunch 
you have in your hand,” he said, opening a 
forlorn-looking pocket-book. 

The saleswoman looked troubled. “They 
—they are mighty expensive, major,” she 
ventured, turning very red as she named 
the price. 

“They certainly are worth it,” smiled 
’CY Adam, reassuringly. He laid a crisp bill 
on the counter. It was the last one he 
possessed, and his extravagance meant total 
abstinence in tobacco and such-like luxuries 
for himself, and perhaps for Cato, for an in- 
definite period. 

“Thank you, my dear. God bless you, my 
dear!” he said, taking the tissue-wrapped 
roses, and bending his white old head gal- 
lantly over her thorn-pricked fingers. . 

He limped home with his treasure. 

It chanced that none of the household saw 
him enter the gate at Ridgeway. But a little 
later, Cissy and Betty came over to the office 
for their lessons. 

“Oh, ’CV Adam!” they breathed ecstati- 
cally. 

The ambrotype stood in its accustomed 
place on the mantel. On each side of it, and 
in front of it, in the old-fashioned Sévres 
vases, nodded the long-stemmed bride-roses. 
Their delicate, evanescent perfume filled the 
small room. The pale face looked out from 
its wonderful bower with a divine smile. 

Cicely folded her hands reverently. “Was 
—was she your wife, Cl’ Adam?” she asked 
in a hushed voice. “ And—and is this your 
wedding-day?” 

“Yes,” said ’Cl’ Adam, dreamily—“ yes, 
child; my wedding-day.” 

Cicely and Betty tiptoed out, closing the 
door behind them. 

“For you are mine, Janey,” whispered the 
old man, looking with closed eyes into the 
eyes of his first and only sweetheart; “you 
are my bride—now!” 




















LIFE AND SOCIETY IN OLD CUBA. 


SECOND PAPER. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNAL OF JONATHAN S. JENKINS, AN AMERICAN PAINTER 
OF MINIATURES, WRITTEN IN 1859.! 


THE WRITER MAKES A PROFILE FOR A 
COLUMBUS MEDAL. 


day, I was surprised to be told 
that an officer in uniform had 
4 called for me to appear be- 
fore the captain-general. I 
was rather anxious about it, 
fearing that some enemy had been slandering 
me; and as there is no such thing as trial by 
jury in Cuba, every examination being sum- 
mary, I went with some trepidation. Tacon 
asked me the nature of my calling, and I told 
him that I was a miniature-painter. “That 
is what I was informed,” said he; “and I 
wish you to take a copy in profile of the bust 
of Columbus, to be used as a model of the 
figure to be stamped on some medals which 
are about to be struck for the Windward 
Islands.” I was greatly relieved, and ex- 
ecuted his order as quickly as possible. 
When Tacon saw the miniature—a profile— 
he was so much pleased with the success 
of the likeness that he rewarded me hand- 
somely, and as a further mark of his favor 
gave me a free entrance to the Temple, with 
the privilege of taking any foreigner with 
me, to examine the paintings. 

This was a privilege not extended to any 
native of Havana, and I availed myself of it 
to take in many Americans during the ad- 
ministration of General Tacon. The Temple 
is the Louvre of Havana, and in it are trea- 
sured up many rare old works. 

The bust of Columbus before referred to 
stands in the Temple yard, fronting on the 
Plaza de Armas, and is considered the best 
likeness of the great navigator. 





VANDERLYN’S RESEARCHES IN HAVANA. 


AsouT this time the American painter 
Vanderlyn came out to Havana, with the 
hope of finding an original portrait of Co- 
lumbus. He was then engaged upon his 


1 Mr. Jenkins was United States Consul in the Navi- 
gator’s (now Samoan) Islands in 1856. These extracts 
have been selected and edited by his great-nephew, 





large piece, “The Landing of Columbus,” 
now in one of the panels of the rotunda in 
the Capitol at Washington, and was anxious 
to get access to an original from which he 
could copy an authentic likeness of the great 
discoverer. He was strengthened in this 
hope by reading in a “Life of Columbus” 
that the Duke of Baradas, a descendant of 
the Genoese, had sent out an original por- 
trait in the fleet which removed his ashes 
from Santiago de Cuba to Havana, where 
they now rest. Mr. Vanderlyn brought in- 
troductory letters to Mr. George Knight, 
an American merchant, and Mr. Knight 
presented the painter to me as being the 
person most likely to have the desired in- 
formation, and, if such a portrait existed, 
where it was to be found. I had not heard 
of one, but offered to aid in the search. 

In company with Mr. Vanderlyn, I called 
on the descendants of the oldest noble fami- 
lies in Havana, but could get no satisfac- 
tory information from any of them. We then 
searched all the churches, the friars of which 
took great interest in our pursuit and gave 
us every aid, but still without success. He 
saw the bust of Columbus in the yard of 
the Temple, and I gave him the copy of the 
miniature made for Tacon. He asked for the 
best natural scene I knew of in the island 
from which to copy the ground of his paint- 
ing. I recommended the coast near Baracoa, 
where Columbus first landed, as being both 
appropriate and historically true. The scene 
was naturally striking, and there he could 
see the tropical growth of trees and plants, 
as well as the purple tints of the air pe- 
culiar to the torrid zone; or he might go 
to the mouth of the Canimar River, near 
Matanzas, where a magnificent view was 
presented. It is asserted and believed by 
the citizens of Havana that Columbus first 
landed upon the present site of that city. 
This belief is perpetuated in the scene of 
one of the large paintings in the Temple. 
The discoverer and his attendants are there 


Joseph Cooper Boyd, Esq., of Baltimore. As stated in 
the previous paper, the author’s first visit to Cuba was 
made in 1835. 
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represented as assisting at mass, and the 
wondering Indians surround them with 
raised hands, exclaiming, “ Havana!” which 
was supposed to be the name of their God. 


LOTTERIES. 


IN Havana the stranger’s attention is ar- 
rested by the venders of lottery tickets, who 
stand on the street corners with a pair of 
shears in one hand and sheets of lottery 
tickets in the other, ready to cut off any 
number for buyers. They are very adroit, 
and are apt to persuade the credulous that 
they will draw a fortune in the scheme. 
These licensed lotteries are one of the great 
evils there, especially to the Spanish people, 
who seem to be born gamblers, and for whom 
the chances of dice, cards, and lottery tick- 
ets appear to have an irresistible charm, all 
classes in Havana dealing in them habitually. 


THE SUGAR-ESTATES. 


COFFEE-PLANTATIONS, though so beautiful, 
have not increased in numbers of late years; 
in fact, many of them have been changed 
into sugar-estates, which are more profit- 
able, and render the owner socially more 
important. The owner usually resides in 
Havana, where his family may enjoy the 
pleasures of cultivated society and have 
the luxuries of a city; he therefore em- 
ploys a sort of middleman, called a major- 
domo, to manage his estate. The owner 
wants all the money he can get to maintain 
his establishment in Havana, and the major- 
domo seeks to increase his percentage, and 
thus the poor slaves are ground to the dust, 
and at times the cruelties practised are bar- 
barous. The mayorals are usually Canary 
Islanders, a hot-tempered and cruel race, 
and, being without the restraint of the pres- 
ence of the owner, are vindictively oppres- 
sive, and in their inhuman punishments 
often take life. The horrors which have 
been perpetrated in Cuba by the lash would 
disgrace barbarians. 

One striking fact attesting the hardships 
of slave life on a sugar-estate is that chil- 
dren are very rarely seen there. Slave men 
in their vigor are more profitable, and hence 
in a large force of several hundred men only 
a few women are allowed. The labors and 
hardships which these women endure tend 
to prevent increase, and the few children 
born usually die in infancy from neglect. 
There is no care taken to prevent this re- 
sult, as they say it is cheaper to supply the 








losses on the plantations by new importations 
than by the rearing of children. The climate, 
fortunately, is so mild that the slaves need 
but little clothing, and a wide palm hat and 
a cloth about the loins are their costume in 
the fields, the sun seeming to have but little 
effect upon their black skins. 

Every week there is a ration-day, on 
which they are drawn up in long lines, and 
a few pounds of black-looking beef brought 
from Buenos Ayres are thrown at the feet 
of each, which at night each cooks to suit 
himself. In addition, a coarse meal or small 
hominy (bran and all) is boiled, and put in a 
trough, from which they eat it every morn- 
ing with a spoon, a paddle, or their hands, 
as they choose. 

The Africans brought into Cuba are gen- 
erally from the coast of Mozambique, and 
are called Locoomees and Caravalees. They 
are large, stout men, of dogged will, and at 
times are very obstinate. 

All these creatures believe implicitly in 
the transmigration of souls, and that if they 
commit suicide they go immediately back to 
Africa. To check this evil, when a suicide 
occurs, the mayoral makes each of the slaves 
bring a bundle of wood and build a funeral 
pyre, on which the body is burned. The ashes 
are then scattered in the air by the survi- 
vors, in whose opinion the dead negro’s soul 
is thus prevented from returning to Africa. 
In scattering the ashes they sigh audibly, 
“Aha! Aha!” as if expressing grief that 
the soul of their companion can no longer go 
home. 

The appearance of the sugar-estates is the 
very opposite of the beautiful ‘coffee-planta- 
tions. Wide fields of monotonous green 
stretch themselves to the horizon on every 
side, while here and there the royal palm 
lifts its tufted head above the verdant level. 
The mayoral’s house, the sugar-works, and the 
dingy barracoons for the slaves are the only 
objects to break the monotony of the desolate 
scene. When first planted, the cane is laid 
lengthwise in trenches, or furrows, about 
five or six feet apart, and then covered. From 
each eye (there is an eye to each sound joint) 
ashoot springs up, and sends out others, form- 
ing a bunch of canes; and thus the fields 
are covered with the most luxuriant green. 

Every year the crop is cut at the ground, 
and the next season another crop springs 
up from the roots, which are called ratoons. 
These ratoons will yield crops in this way for 
several years, the length of time depending 
on the mildness of the climate. In Louisiana 
only three or four crops are gathered from 























one planting, while in the tropics eighteen 
or twenty are thus obtained. The grinding 
of the cane begins about the last of October, 
and continues until the beginning of the 
rainy season, a period of nearly six months. 
This is the time of greatest labor on the 
estate; and, without intermission of Sundays 
or holidays, with but few exceptions, the 
slaves work incessantly, and men and teams 
are worn out before work is over. The 
slaves are given a few trifling presents and 
are allowed some extra privileges to en- 
courage them in undergoing the increased 
labor. 


CARNIVAL AND HOLY WEEK AT MATANZAS. 


I RETURNED to Matanzas about the beginning 
of carnival. This is an occasion of unusual 
merriment in all Roman Catholic countries, 
and this is especially true of Cuba, as the 
three nights of masquerade present a suc- 
cession of the most grotesque scenes. Not 
less than six or seven thousand people col- 
lect at the theaters and other places of 
amusement in Matanzas, and there is a con- 
stant run of visiting, and friends quizzing 
friends, all through the city. On these oc- 
casions the mask is a perfect protection 
against discovery, no matter where, a heavy 
fine and imprisonment being the penalty for 
removing the disguise of any one. 

There are directors or managers who alone 
possess the right to remove the mask, and 
this is exercised only where the wearer acts 
rudely or is suspected of not being white, and 
in either of these cases the directors take the 
suspected individual into a private room and 
there makethe examination. The masquerade 
is a scene of great novelty toastranger. The 
wonderful variety of odd disguises represent- 
ing every imaginable thing, the run-mad 
hurry and turmoil, the most eccentric con- 
duct, make up a condition of affairs almost 
indescribable. Many who are mere onlookers 
wear a domino or mask of open wire, which 
does not disguise the features, but simply 
puts them in unison with the occasion. 

Being desirous of mingling in the mas- 
querade, I disguised myself as a student of 
the University of Salamanca, though at the 
time I had no idea of acting out the char- 
acter. 

I took my guitar, and joined a party who 
were similarly provided. They wondered who 
the stranger might be, and I strolled along 
with them to the theater, where they per- 
formed a mock funeral of Don Carlos amid 
the greatest excitement. 
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One side of the gallery was filled with 
English and Americans, some residents of 
the island, and others, visitors. 

The box of Mr. Shoemaker, the American 
consul, contained ten ladies, who requested, 
through the consul, that I should play on 
the guitar. I stepped up to the box, made 
obeisance, and sang, in English, “The Land 
of the Stranger,” accompanying my song 
with the guitar. This excited their curiosity 
greatly, as they had judged from my dress 
that I was a Spaniard. 

Great difference of opinion was expressed 
as to my identity: some said I was American, 
because I spoke English so well; others were 
equally confident that I was Spanish, because 
I played the guitar; and all sought by ques- 
tions to discover my secret. I then sang an- 
other English air, “What Fairy-like Music,” 
and I was requested by one of the ladies to 
sing “Home, Sweet Home.” After this I was 
followed from box to box by a party of Ameri- 
cans, vainly seeking to find out the stranger. 

Many other kinds of amusement are asso- 
ciated with this occasion, such as bull-fights, 
gander-pulling, and cock-fighting, so that 
the people are utterly worn out at the end 
of this. holiday. In marked contrast with 
these gaieties are the solemn ceremonies of 
the three days of the crucifixion. During 
this time the utmost quiet is preserved, as 
though a general funeral affected the land. 
When the three days are past, the resurrec- 
tion is announced by the deep toll of a bell, 
and every man, woman, and child rushes 
into the street, armed with a small rattle, 
and makes as much noise as possible, until 
the rejoicing sounds as if the locusts of 
Egypt had been let loose. This is followed 
by the burning in effigy of Judas. A figure 
of that worthy, filled with explosives, is set 
up on a post, from which a string depends 
to the ground, and is trailed away a square 
or two. Along this string, at intervals, are 
attached crackers. Fire is applied to the 
string, and it burns, and the crackers pop 
until “ Judas” is reached, and explodes amid 
the shouts and execrations of the multitude. 
Many of these are exploded in different parts 
of the city. Some of these figures contain in- 
terior machinery to produce very elaborate 
effects; these are usually the property of the 
priests, and are set up on a steeple or other 
high situation. Various other scenes of the 
passion are exhibited,—the scourging, the 
journey to Calvary, the crown of thorns, 
etc.,—all which material representations 
impress the people powerfully. 

At the close of the carnival I was invited 


















































to Mr. Shoemaker’s to paint the miniature of 
his wife. 

Upon my appearance at the consul’s, I 
found a company of Americans. They were 
very much surprised to learn that I was 
the “student of Salamanca” who excited so 
much interest at the theater, as they ex- 
pected to see a harebrained youth, and found 
a sedate man nearing middle age and more 
like a clergyman. 


SLAVERY AND THE SLAVE-TRADE IN CUBA 
SIXTY YEARS AGO. 


In the hotel where I lived I met many per- 
sons of different nations and character, some 
of whom were slavers. The most prominent 
of these was a man named Paul Fébre, a 
native of Chambersburg, Pennsylvania. The 
history of this man is curious. His father 
was a Lutheran clergyman in the village of 
Chambersburg, and his elder brother was a 
seafaring man. 

This brother was much older than Paul, 
and in his many adventures by sea and land 
had set up a slave-depot on the river Ponga, 
in Africa. He visited the United States, 
and took back with him his brother Paul, 
then only twelve years of age. When Paul 
was eighteen years old his brother died, and 
left him all his property, including the slave- 
factory. At the time of this bequest Paul 
had been fully initiated into all the mysteries 
of this horrible traffic, and thus became a 
very extensive slave-dealer, and made fre- 
quent journeys to Cuba. 

When I first met him he had just sold 
three cargoes of slaves to Catalan dealers, 
and credited them for the greater part of the 
purchase-money; but these wily fellows, to 
escape the payment of the debt, encouraged 
a prosecution of him, with the hope of secur- 
ing his incarceration, or of driving him from 
the island. It seems that a slave-brig had 
been consigned to his factory for a cargo of 
slaves. On the passage out the captain was 
murdered, and on her arrival at her destina- 
tion Paul Fébre refused tolet others have the 
slaves on credit, and they were forced to 
leave without them. The steward of this 
vessel, a Portuguese, meeting with Fébre at 
Matanzas, instituted a suit against him for 
damages for “breaking up” the voyage of 
the brig. Fébre, having ascertained through 
his agents, Messrs. Hermandez and Bazdon, 
the object of his persecutors, intrusted his 
affairs to Captain Wells, and left by land for 
Havana. He was forced to travel by land, as 
he could not get a passport while the suit 
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was pending. Thinking that matters had 
quieted down, he returned to Matanzas 
about three weeks later, but was again set 
upon by the Catalans. This caused him to 
leave Cuba for Baltimore. Before his depar- 
ture he left with me a very interesting 
servant-girl. This young woman was the 
daughter of the African king Dembazeega- 
loo, who once ruled over the country called 
Toolah-woollah. Several years previously, 
while Fébre was buying slaves in that coun- 
try, he was the guest of this king, and be- 
came acquainted with the members of his 
family. Some time afterward a number of 
captives were brought for sale to his factory, 
and he was surprised to see among them the 
daughter of the king. Upon inquiry, he 
learned that her father had been killed in 
battle, and his family made captives. Fébre 
bought the young princess, and reared her in 
his house, and when he came to Cuba brought 
her with him. Having lost his right arm in 
a conflict with some British sailors and 
John, an African king of the coast, it was 
necessary for him to have a personal atten- 
dant, and this office the Princess Eliza faith- 
fully discharged for some years. When Paul 
Fébre left this faithful girl in my care, he 
gave her her freedom and six ounces in 
gold, and requested me to procure her a good 
situation. 

While Paul Fébre was in the city of Balti- 
more he had three clippers built, each of 
which would carry several hundred slaves, 
and named them respectively the Hagle, the 
Anaconda, and the Serpent. With these his 
design was to bring to Cuba all the slaves 
he owned, about twelve hundred in number, 
composed principally of children selected 
from previous purchases, and if successful 
in this he purposed abandoning the slave- 
trade entirely. The three clippers went 
safely to Africa, and, as is usual with 
slavers outward bound, touched at the 
Cape Verde Islands, and procured Portu- 
guese papers as a disguise. Paul Fébre went 
in one of his own vessels, and at the Cape 
Verde Islands, in addition to the usual Por- 
tuguese sailing-papers, he procured a pass- 
port for himself as a passenger to Cuba by 
way of Africa, so that if he were unfor- 
tunate enough to be captured he could still 
avoid punishment. This is the usual decep- 
tion practised. 

In the course of time Fébre’s arrival 
was daily expected by his agents in Cuba. 
One night a Captain Reid called at my 
rooms, and ‘left word that a man with one 
hand had been wrecked on Stirrup Keys; 





















that he had applied to him for passage, but 
seeing that the captain had only one arm 
and a Portuguese crew, he becamesuspicious, 
and declined receiving him on board. As the 
man had, however, mentioned my name, he 
let me know. Although it was midnight 
when I received the news, I at once com- 
municated it to the slave-merchants, and 
they sent a schooner to his assistance that 
night, which brought him and his crew into 
port the next day. Fébre became a second 
time my near neighbor, occupying the room 
adjoining mine, and he narrated to me the 
story of his misfortunes. His vessel, while 
sailing at the rate of eleven knots an hour, 
had brought up suddenly during the night 
on sunken rocks, and was soon pounded to 
pieces by the surf. All the African women 
swam ashore and were saved; but the men, 
about three hundred in number, being hand- 
cuffed, were all drowned. 

This indomitable man was not deterred by 
this disaster from other ventures. He re- 
turned to his factory in Africa, and shipped 
a cargo of five hundred slaves on another of 
his vessels. The captain, a Frenchman, ran 
her into Guadeloupe, sold both vessel and 
slaves, and absconded with the proceeds. As 
a slaver is outlawed in every country, the 
money could not be recovered, even had the 
faithless captain been overtaken. The en- 
forced trust in the captains is one of the 
risks of the business. 

Paul Fébre’s troubles were not yet over. 
He next despatched a Captain Flourie, well 
known as the commander of the packet-ship 
Morro Castle, on one of his clippers, and she 
was captured by a cruiser, and the captain 
condemned to ten years’ imprisonment; but 
after one year’s confinement he was par- 
doned by President Polk. On this vessel 
Paul Fébre was a passenger, and thus es- 
caped punishment. 

In quick succession this bold adventurer 
lost three vessels with their cargoes; but 
such are the immense profits of this barba- 
rous trade that one successful trip balances 
many losses, and he was left a very rich man. 

From this history of Paul Fébre he may 
appear as a perfect monster, but his usually 
mild manners indicated the very reverse. Had 
he been educated at home in his youth, I have 
no doubt he would have been a quiet citizen. 

Most intimately associated in the slave- 
trade with Paul Fébre was an Italian named 
John Eschersu, nicknamed “ Long John” from 
his tall, sinewy build and remarkable activity 
of movement. This man was originally a 
bum-boatman—a waterman in the harbor of 
Vou. LVI.—119-120. 
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Havana, selling fruit and rare shells to out- 
going ships. From bounding his vision by 
the limits of the harbor, and his desire of 
gain by a boat-load of oranges, he became a 
rover of the ocean, freighting his ships with 
human flesh. He was very successful in his 
new occupation, and became extremely rich. 
“Long John” quickly saw the superior sail- 
ing qualities of the Baltimore clippers, and 
knowing that speed was the safety of the 
slaver, he availed himself of it. These clip- 
pers were built and brought out to Havana 
and sold to the slavers. The slaver is usually 
commanded by an American, called a “ flag- 
captain,” until the Cape Verde Islands are 
reached, when a Portuguese is placed in 
nominal command. The American is em- 
ployed because he possesses more coolness 
in the presence of danger, and, as he speaks 
the English language fluently, can better 
evade the examinations of the cruisers if 
the slaver be overhauled. When a boarding- 
officer comes on the deck of a slaver, the 
flag-captain always receives him most cour- 
teously, and entertains him with wine and 
cigars to allay his suspicions. 

Even if a vessel is suspected, she is gen- 
erally permitted to pass on, the cruiser trust- 
ing to catch her when homeward bound with 
slaves; then the proof of guilt will be com- 
plete, and the prize-money vastly increased. 
But the slavers look out for this risk, and 
usually outwit the cruisers, or outsail them 
in a chase. No enmity exists between the 
commanders of the cruisers and the slavers 
when on shore, and they frequently joke 
about the chases and risks on the sea. 

I witnessed, one day, an exciting chase of 
a steamer by the British cruiser Pincer. It 
is common for the slavers to land at the first 
place they make on the island of Cuba, for 
the slaves once on land are safe, and a 
steamer is usually then sent to meet them. 
Captain Jenkins saw the steamer Principania 
getting upsteam about midnight. This, being 
unusual, caused him to suspect that “ black- 
birds” were about, and he kept watch, ready 
for pursuit. The steamer moved quietly out 
of the harbor, and the Pincer, noting the 
course the other had taken, soon followed, 
and taking a position behind a headland, lay 
in wait. The morning dawned beautifully 
over the dimpling sea, and along the horizon 
could be seen the haze of the steamer’s 
smoke. At length she shot past the head- 
land, and the Pincer gavechase. Thesteamer, 
loaded with slaves, strained every effort to 
save herself and her freight. Like a fright- 
ened bird seeking shelter from the falcon, 
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she darted into the harbor, loudly ringing her 
bell. The grim Pincer, favored by a fresh 
breeze, silently bore down upon her, and it 
was doubtful which would be the winner. 
The citizens of Havana were greatly excited, 
and covered every available spot offering a 
view of the chase, shouting encouragement 
to the steamer, and waving their handker- 
chiefs in testimony of their sympathy. The 
cruiser gained a little on the steamer, and 
had the distance been longer would have 
captured her; but the steamer rushed past 
the city, and rounded to behind it. The 
negroes were then told to leap over and 
swim ashore, as the British were cannibals 
and would eat them if they were captured. 
The crew of the Pincer were chagrined at 
their failure, as they lost five pounds a head 
prize-money, while the officers and engineers 
of the Principania received handsome pres- 
ents from the slavers for their energetic and 
daring conduct. This little incident dis- 
closes the deep sympathy of all classes in 
Cuba with the slave-trade; and where this is 
the case it is vain to attempt its suppression 
by law. 

All the Africans captured by the British 
cruisers were brought into Havana and sold, 
by a mixed commission, at fifty dollars each 
for the term of seven years. These term- 
slaves were called emancipados, and to show 
when their time expired, a piece of thin 
metal with a number stamped on it was 
placed about the neck of each, bearing the 
date of the sale. These emancipados were 
scattered about on different estates, and 
some were employed by the government on 
the streets of the city. They were less cared 
for and worse treated than slaves for life, as 
their temporary owners had no interest in 
them beyond getting all the labor possible 
out of them during their term. 

A serious difficulty soon arose between the 
British commissioners and the captain-gen- 
eral in consequence of this system. The 
former complained that when the term of 
service of an emancipado had expired, and 
he was called for, he was always reported 
“dead”; and this report was, in fact, always 
rendered. The truth was that if any slave 
died on a plantation having emancipados, the 
stamped number was taken from the neck of 
one of them and put on the dead negro. Then 
the mayoral of the estate would have him 
registered on the church record as an eman- 
cipado, and the fraud was winked at by the 
priests. In this way the system of appren- 
ticeship amounted to practical slavery, with 
the added evil of harsher treatment. 
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The emancipados all died! This deception 

was justly complained of; but Tacon said 
that if the British were not satisfied, they 
must take their captives to their own island 
of Jamaica. 

To meet this difficulty, the British anchored 
an old hulk which had been captured in the 
battle of Trafalgar in the harbor of Havana, 
as a temporary depot for the captured ne- 
groes. This action gave great offense to the 
citizens. The negroes were dressed in the 
British uniform, and at times would come 
ashore and act in a manner highly offensive 
to the Spaniards. This grievance was re- 
ported to Pacon, and he issued an order 
that the first one of them seen ashore should 
be run through the body without mercy. 
The commissioners then applied for a piece 
of land upon which they could erect a bar- 
racks, with a church attached for the ne- 
groes. Tacon refused, saying: “All the 
churches are open; and while I am in au- 
thority not a foot of land shall be given for 
any such purpose.” 

They replied that they would “apply to 
the home government.” 

“T cannot prevent your application to the 
Queen; but if she grants it, I will resign my 
office,” briefly said the captain-general. But 
the matter ended with his refusal. 

The board of commissioners was composed 
of four English gentlemen. The president, 
Mr. Kennedy, had been a member of Parlia- 
ment, and was a most agreeable man. He 
lived in fine style, having a residence fur- 
nished him free of expense, in addition to his 
salary of forty thousand dollars a year. 

A mile and a half out from Havana is a 
curious and ‘painful sight—the slave-bar- 
racoons, where the newly arrived barbarians 
are confined. Here were congregated not 
less than two thousand negroes, ready for 
sale. Some were entirely naked, others 
nearly so. Their heads were close-shaved, 
and their bodies so emaciated by the horrors 
of the “ middle passage” that they resembled 
beasts more than men. Certainly they did 
not appear to be human beings as they gazed 
about wildly, with anxious countenances, as 
if bewildered. 

I have often been amused at the pre- 
liminary instruction they are put through 
after their arrival at the barracoons. They 
are seated cross-legged on the ground in a 
row or circle, and the negro teacher passes 
gravely before them all, giving the lesson. 
He moves his hands quickly to and from his 
mouth, as though putting something in it, 
saying: “ Yammy! Yammy!” all of the ne- 

















groes imitating and repeating after him. 
This meant to eat. Tido-fino means some- 
thing good, choppy-choppy to work, yarry- 
yarry to get sick. The teacher then goes 
around with a cup of native rum, and gives 
each a sip in token of approval. This un- 
couth vocabulary, when understood, isenough 
to enable them to labor on the estates. 

Before buying, a purchaser examines them 
to ascertain their condition of health. If this 
appears satisfactory, he gives the negro a 
hard slap in the face, and if he displays no 
resentment, but looks up and smiles, he is 
bought. Whenthese newly imported Africans 
are first taken, they are made to work but 
very little for several months, until, by ob- 
serving the other negroes, they are gradually 
trained to labor; for if they are discouraged 
by driving them at first, they are apt to com- 
mit suicide, in the belief that they will thus 
return to Africa. 


MATANZAS AND THE CAVERN ON 


THE YUMURI. 


ALL the elements of fine scenery, sea, moun- 
tain, vale, and river, the tinted air and bril- 
liant growth of the tropics, are combined in 
rare union, and furnish a series of the most 
magnificent views in and about Matanzas. 
The sublime and the soft, the wild and the 
beautiful, are all brought together in ex- 
quisite harmony. It is striking and charm- 
ing, as if the lion and the lamb were lying 
down together. 

The city nestles just behind the giant 
shoulder of the Cumbre, a mountainous 
ridge which lifts itself up from the sea and 
abruptly terminates at the Bay of Matanzas, 
while at its feet flow the clear waters of the 
Yumuri River. 

A narrow but lovely valley of the same 
name sweeps up behind the Cumbre, and is 
walled in on the opposite side by the flank of 
the mountains. A very noted cavern is situ- 
ated up this valley, about a mile and a half 
from the city, and was evidently once the 
throat out of which the river flowed, though 
the entrance is now in the face of a cliff 
much above the level of the valley. 

These subterranean openings occur in all 
limestone countries, and in Cuba, where the 
water still flows through them, are called 
sumideros. A stream which flows through the 
town of San Antonio is lost, about a quarter 
of a mile beyond, in one of these, and timber 
or other things thrown into it will, in time, 
appear on the neighboring sea-coast. 

I first learned of the existence of this 
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large cavern on the Yumuri from a Mr. 
Owens, who had partly explored it twenty 
years before. It was known to the natives, 
but from an undefined superstition they 
would not enter it. The mouth is high up 
in the face of the cliff, almost concealed by 
a thick screen of tropical trees interlaced 
with vines, and the crevices of the rocks are 
filled with broad-leafed plants. On the right 
of the entrance a room opens, where, tradi- 
tion says, the patriots of 1820 held their 
secret meetings, and the constitution they 
framed was hidden. 

The main body of the cavern goes on to 
the left of this, and the great number of 
fantastic figures formed by stalactites-and 
stalagmites which succeed one another 
throughout its length give a weird and 
ghostly appearance. There is a general re- 
semblance to the Mammoth Cave in Ken- 
tucky, though that is on a much grander 
scale. I explored the cavern pretty thor- 
oughly, with the aid of ladders constructed 
on the spot, these enabling me to climb from 
place to place. The fame of the cave spread 
among the foreigners at Matanzas, and it be- 
came a place of frequent resort for picnics 
and to gratify curiosity. 

There was some risk in going through the 
cave, due to the rents and chasms, into which 
the incautious were liable to fall. One of a 
large party of visitors slipped down the face 
of an inclined rock, and fell into an abyss, 
from which he was rescued with great dif- 
ficulty; and I afterward fell at the same 
place, but in my descent, fortunately, caught 
my foot against a projection in the rock, and 
was saved. 

An American man-of-war, the Boston, was 
lying at Matanzas, and the officers gave an 
entertainment, and invited the Americans 
and principal Spaniards. The affair con- 
cluded with a play acted by the crew, who 
had been trained by the officers, and ac- 
quitted themselves very creditably. 

The captain of the Boston, having heard a 
great deal of the cave, expressed a desire to 
visit it, and some gentlemen present were 
kind enough to say: 

“The ‘ Bard of the Isle’ would be the best 
guide.” 

“Well, Mr. Jenkins,” said Captain Babit, 
“TI am told that you are the ‘Bard of the 
Isle,’ and the best guide to the cave up the 
Yumuri valley. Will you go with us tc- 
morrow?” 

I consented, and that evening the news of 
the purposed trip was circulated among the 
merchant vessels in the harbor, and there 
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seemed to be a general desire to join us. 
The next morning the water was dotted over 
with rowboats, filled with jolly tars in clean 
dress, and their merry voices rang along the 
water like silver bells. This fleet of pleasure- 
seekers moved up the Yumuri River, and 
after a pleasant trip reached the object of 
their curiosity. Each of the large company 
was supplied with two wax candles, and all 
crowded into the entrance to the cave. 

Senor Blitz, the juggler, shot over a hun- 
dred vampire-bats, with the intention of 
making purses of their skins; others fired 
guns and pistols to cause a reverberation; 
some lighted blue lights and false fires to pro- 
duce a ghastly glare upon the jagged walls, 
until, with conflicting noises, the scene was 
like pandemonium. The result of burning so 
much sulphur in a confined place containing 
over a hundred people soon made itself felt, 
and the want of air oppressed every one. 
This increased, and the mouth of the cavern 
becoming filled with a dense volume of smoke, 
the visitors became panic-stricken from fear 
of suffocation. 

A lieutenant complained of a sensation of 
bleeding at the lungs, and the captain of 
the Boston grew faint. I counseled all not 
to be alarmed, and to keep together; that in 
one of my former visits I had observed the 
flame of the lamp flare in a current of air, 
and that another opening must exist in that 
direction. We accordingly followed the wind- 
ings of the cavern for some distance, until 
at length a feeble light showed amid the 
darkness. We were overjoyed at our deliver- 
ance from the danger of a horrible death as 
we emerged by another outlet into the open 
air. 

The utmost precautions should be taken 
by visitors to have proper guides, plenty of 
lights, and to be careful of their footsteps. 

There are two very pretty drives leading 
out from Matanzas, one of which leads to the 
Cumbre, already mentioned. From this eleva- 
tion there is a magnificent view of both land 
and sea. Seaward the expanse of ocean is 
broken only by white sails or the long line of 
smoke fromsome black-hulled steamer. Turn- 
ing landward, the peaceful valley of the Yu- 
muri, with its timid river winding through 
cane-fields and palm-groves, lies at the feet, 
and beyond are the white houses of Matanzas 
leaning against the feet of the “Pan.” This 
beautiful valley seems like a child sleeping 
in the arms of a strong man as it lies between 
these bold headlands. The Cumbre is a 
favorite resort, after sundown, for the sea- 
breeze that blows over the height; and the 
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freshness of the air and the unrivaled sce- 
nery induce many of the wealthier classes 
to have cottages there. 

Another drive of four miles in length ex- 
tends from the opposite side of the city, and 
leads through neat hamlets and groves of 
lofty palms to the Falls of St. John, a se- 
ries of cascades in the river of the same 
name, and surrounded by a picturesque coun- 
try. Here may usually be seen many men 
and boys, with arms bare to the shoulders, 
feeling under the large, loose rocks for 
langostas, a species of lobster very like a 
crawfish, but larger than a sea-lobster. This 
is much sought, as it is esteemed a great 
delicacy. 


LAND-CRABS. 


THESE creatures are larger than a sea-crab, 
and live entirely on the land. They run with 
great speed, even outstripping a horse. At 
certain seasons of the year they migrate in 
large bodies from one side of the island to 
the other, in columns sometimes half a mile 
wide, and so dense as almost to stop a car- 
riage on the road they may be crossing. 
These columns overcome every obstacle in 
their direct line of march, even high moun- 
tains. It is supposed that these migrations 
are prompted by the instinct of propaga- 
tion, as the crabs seek the sea-shore, deposit 
their eggs, and cast off the old shell. These 
crabs are so common about the city of Matan- 
zas that the inhabitants often receive the 
sobriquet of cangrejo. They are frequently 
found in the houses, and in some cases even 
under the beds. 

There is another species of crab which 
makes similar marches through the country 
in immense bodies. These are called pirates, 
from a very curious habit they display. This 
creature has the ability of detaching itself 
from the shell, which, for some reason, it 
temporarily leaves at times; and while its 
house is thus vacant, another, passing, will 
back its body, tail foremost, into the empty 
shell, and keep possession. 


BRIGANDAGE. 


As I have already indicated, the social con- 
dition of Cuba was in the wildest disorder 
when General Tacon was appointed captain- 
general, 

The most frequented roads were infested, 
night and day, by abandoned and reckless 
robbers. Their impudence and daring be- 
came so great that no one traveling in the 
country was safe, and they often pursued 

















their victims to the very cities themselves. 
This was true to such an extent that a 
general feeling of insecurity pervaded all 
classes, and business and pleasure were 
equally affected. These audacious outlaws 
posted on the most conspicuous trees along 
the public highways, “ Money or mutilation ”; 
hence any one forced to travel about always 
put some gold in his pocket to give these 
desperados. 

The most noted and desperate of these 
brigands was named Juan Ravero. This 
wretch was at first merely a footpad, but he 
gradually organized a band, becoming its 
leader, although even then he frequently 
went alone on his adventures. His many 
deeds of blood and daring ruffianism made 
his name a terror throughout the coun- 
try. To such an extent was he feared that 
none could be found bold enough to at- 
tempt his capture, although he exposed him- 
self recklessly, going openly into the city, 
and, on one occasion, actually stretched him- 
self on the counter of a country store, and 
went to sleep, notwithstanding the fact that 
at that very time there was offered a three 
thousand dollar reward for his head; yet 
such was the terror inspired by him that no 
man dared to earn it. 

The partido of Guanracano, which em- 
braced the highlands around and back of 
Matanzas, was the principal theater of his 
depredations. On one of his expeditions he 
saw a beautiful young Spanish girl whom he 
resolved to possess. Her parents lived in the 
town of Guanabacoa, a place of six thousand 
inhabitants, which he daringly entered, took 
her from her home, and, unopposed, bore her 
to the mountain fastnesses, none of her 
friends knew where, and no effort was made 
to rescue the hapless girl. Many months 
passed over the sorrowing household, when, 
one night, as suddenly as she had been taken 
away, she was returned, and the robbers re- 
tired after putting her down in the streets. 
She instantly sought her home, knocked at 
the door, and told her name; but the door 
was not opened. Her voice was recognized, 
but her parents feared that she had been 
forced by the robbers to act as their accom- 
plice in getting admission to the house. Be- 
sides this, they believed that she had been 
dishonored, and resolved not to recognize 
her again. 

Almost overcome by her repulse, she 
sought the house of a baker who had known 
her from childhood, and whose wife had been 
very kind to her; and this good man took her 
in. Finding that her parents disowned her, 
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the baker made her a member of his family, 
and, his wife dying soon after, she became 
his housekeeper, and later his second wife, 
and lived an honorable and virtuous woman. 
It was at Guanabacoa that I saw her, then 
the matron of the kind-hearted baker’s 
family. 

At times Ravero would disappear for a 
season from his accustomed haunts, and go 
up to the thinly settled regions of the par- 
tido of Simonal. 

Here he lived with a young gir! in a 
montero cottage. She became sick one day, 
and Ravero visited a neighboring coffee- 
planter for assistance. This gentleman 
kindly sent him aid, never dreaming that 
his visitor was the robber chief. 

Some time after this the planter was at- 
tacked on a road near his residence, in open 
day, by robbers, who speedily took his money. 
Just at this juncture Ravero rode up, com- 
manded them to desist, at once to restore his 
gold, and in the future never to molest him. 

The robber chief then asked the planter 
if he knew him. The latter replied in the 
negative. Ravero said, “Never know me!” 
and proceeded to narrate the planter’s kind- 
ness to him when his family were in need, and 
said that now his benefactor was repaid. 

Tacon firmly resolved to break up these 
gangs of marauders, and to this end he ap- 
pointed the bravest and most energetic men 
he could get as captains of partidos, being 
especially particular to ascertain that the 
new men were not suspected of complicity 
with the outlaws. 

Captain Martinez was appointed captain 
of the partido of Guauracano, and the band 
of Ravero, fearing his vigilance and courage, 
gradually deserted their chief until he was 
left almost entirely alone. There may be 
“honor among thieves,” but Ravero had 
reason to fear that some of his former fol- 
lowers might be the first to attempt to 
earn the large reward for his capture, as 
their knowledge of his habits and haunts 
would specially fit them for success in this 
undertaking; and he therefore thought it 
wise to leave Cuba as quickly as possible. 
With this view he called one night at the 
estate of Don Julian Alphonso, and re- 
quested an interview. This was accorded, 
and he said: 

“I am Juan Ravero.” (Don Alphonso 
started at this announcement.) “Don’t be 
alarmed; I have no ill designs. I am hunted 
down like a wild beast, and must sooner or 
later be taken. I wish you to engage my 
passage to New Orleans.” 
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“T will do so.” 

“Then I place my life in your hands,” said 
the robber. 

Don Alphonso went to Matanzas, made 
the necessary arrangements, returned, and 
directed Ravero what to do; and thus this 
scourge of Guanracano escaped. 

He lived quietly in New Orleans, and 
prospered at cigar-making; but he sighed 
for the dangers and excitements of his 
former wild life. In about a year he re- 
turned to Cuba, and “took to the road,” 
alone, like an Ishmael, “every man’s hand 
against him, and his hand against every 
man.” For a while he was successful. 

Mounted on a trained and spirited horse 
of great speed and endurance, he passed 
from one part of the country to another. 

At length, near Matanzas, on the road to 
Havana, he attacked, by dashing suddenly 
from a clump of bushes, a Biscayan, a car- 
penter going to his work on a neighboring 
sugar-estate, and accompanied by a negro 
who had loitered behind. The Biscayan 
and Ravero were both mounted. The former 
was a powerful man, and in the struggle both 
fell to the ground. Inthe meantime the negro 
came up, and as they always carry a machete, 
he was prepared to assist the carpenter, who 
called to him to cut the robber; but the ne- 
gro hesitated, fearing that he might cut the 
wrong man. The carpenter again appealed 
to him to cut, and he did so, striking Ravero 
two blows on the back of the neck, injuring 
the vertebrae. The combatants then sepa- 
rated, Ravero going into the bushes and sit- 
ting down at the foot of a tree. 

The Biscayan gave prompt information 
of his encounter to the captain of the 
partido, who instantly went, accompanied 
by an armed posse of men, in pursuit of the 
robber. He found Ravero just where the 
carpenter had left him, sitting as if in a 
stupor from his wounds. The captain asked 
him: 

“Who are you?” 

“T am Juan Ravero,” was the curt reply. 

“Do you surrender?” 

“Not while I live.” 

The captain gave the order to fire, and 
five balls passed through him. The body 
was then thrown across a mule and taken 
into Matanzas, where thousands gathered 
to look upon the lifeless body of one who 
had been such a terror to the country. 

Tacon’s stern administration of justice, 
and his appointment of tried men over the 
partidos, worked a great change in the secu- 
rity of the roads. The robbers were taken in 
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every part of the country, and passed from 
one partido to another, chained together in 
squads, until they reached Havana, where 
they were dealt with by law. This vigorous 
policy scattered the bands, drove the mem- 
bers who escaped capture into some useful 
occupation, and society was relieved from 
this scourge. 

I frequently visited the residence of Cap- 
tain Martinez, and often witnessed the pas- 
sage of these criminals on their way to 
justice. On one occasion, about midnight, 
when the mail-carrier was expected to pass, 
Captain Martinez, while out on his accus- 
tomed patrol, heard a rapid succession of 
shots, and concluding something was wrong, 
hastened in the direction indicated. 

There he found the courier dead, and two 
men occupied in robbing the mail. He made 
them prisoners, took them to his house, and 
placed them in the stocks. 

Upon investigating the affair, he learned 
that they wished to intercept a decision of 
the court at Puerto Principe, in a suit for 
the alleged theft of a lottery ticket. This 
lottery case had been pending before the 
court for several years, and the decision 
was known to be in the mail; and to enable 
them to destroy it, the courier had been 
killed. At this time all civil suits were 
heard and determined only at Puerto Prin- 
cipe, a city several hundred miles east of 
Havana. This worked great practical injus- 
tice, as it placed a resort to the court out 
of the power of all but the rich. The assas- 
sination of the courier attracted the atten- 
tion of General Tacon to the inconvenience 
of this judicial arrangement and its injustice 
to the poor, and he requested the Queen of 
Spain to allow the establishment of a similar 
court for Havana, and her Majesty was gra- 
ciously pleased to grant the authority. 

When the royal permission arrived, the 
gratitude of the citizens was so great that 
they formed an immense procession to mani- 
fest their joy. The beautiful daughter of 
the Count of Penalver personated the Queen, 
holding in her hands the keys of authority, and 
the unbounded rejoicing was accompanied 
with salvos of artillery from the castle. 


COUNTRY LIFE AGAIN. 


WHILE at the residence of Captain Martinez 
I became acquainted with many planters who 
came to obtain their passports. One of these 
was Captain Pancho Ceresa, in command of 
the adjoining partido of Langillos, and whose 
beautiful coffee-estate was within two miles 








of the village of that name. I made a most 
delightful visit to his residence. His wife, 
like himself, was young and very gay. They 
were vivacious in disposition, blessed with 
plenty, and dispensed hospitality witha lavish 

hand. They were constant attendants at the 

fandangos and other scenes of amusement in 
the vicinity. In short, these young people 
were, as they deserved to be, perfectly 
happy. Their property not being so large 
as a sugar-estate, every negro down to the 
smallest received the care and bounty of 
his mistress, and in the yard about the 
house, under the stately palms, a crowd of 
small black children could often be seen, 
sportive and happy. 

No class of the people of Cuba is given 
to reading. In fact, I do not recall ever hav- 
ing seen a Spanish lady with a newspaper in 
her hands. The better classes have “Don 
Quixote” and “Gil Blas,” which are to the 
Cubans what “The Pilgrim’s Progress” and 
“The Vicar of Wakefield” are to the Eng- 
lish. Many wealthy persons have fine libraries, 
containing books in almost every language; 
but they are more for ostentation than use, 
and the possessor regards them much as he 
does his furniture—as serving to indicate 
his wealth and station. As the result of this 
indifference to literature, the people seek 
every species of amusement for recreation. 
The evenings are usually spent in playing on 
the guitar and singing, smoking, playing bil- 
liards or cards, and dancing or riding. Such 
little games as lotto, etc., are eagerly en- 
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gaged in by old and young. Their religious 
interests are intrusted almost entirely to 
the priests, and they have little concern 
with them beyond the observances of certain 
formulas and feast-days. 

From this agreeable retreat I went to the 
Isabella estate, the property of Mr. George 


Knight. Here I joined Mr. A. Taylor and 
Captain Prince, and we went together to see 
an estate purchased, or rather “ tributed,” by 
Mr. Taylor. He had bought nine negroes and 
three caballeria of cane, which furnished him 
plenty of seed, and tributed the land, all for 
five thousand dollars. I give these figures 
to enable American planters to form an 
idea of what a small capital will accomplish 
in Cuba. 

Other Americans had tributed lands near 
there. Among them was Mr. N. P. Tristo, 
then our consul at Havana. These estates 
were in the vicinity of a small village named 
Bemba, and at the time of these American 
settlements the whole region was very ob- 
scure, and the inhabitants lived in the most 
primitive simplicity; but since then a rail- 
road has been built from Cardenas, and the 
village of Bemba has become the center of 
an important trade, while the lands have 
risen from a nominal value to such an ex- 
tent that they cannot be purchased unless 
it be at an exorbitant figure, and the early 
settlers have become wealthy. 

This is only an evidence of what all Cuba 
might become under the reviving influence 
of American enterprise. 


(To be continued.) 


AND BOBOLINK. 


BY J. RUSSELL TAYLOR. 


S I went up to beechwood, the bobolinks were singing 
ti From elder-blossom to elder-blossom along the bowered dells: 
I breathed the bridal scent, and I took the merriment 
Running into a rapid ripple and tinkle of falling bells; 
For I knew I should return, and the sun was on the fells. 


As I came back from beechwood, the bobolinks were singing 
From elder-blossom to elder-blossom, and the melody broke my rest: 

Bird and flower seemed to me tears and breath of memory; 
Elder-blossom and bobolink like a grief I took to breast; 

For I knew I came no more. There was thunder in the west. 
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A Conversational Circle. 


SOME PROBLEMS FOR THE LEADER. 
BY AGNES H. MORTON. 


N a perfectly developed conversation no leader- 

ship appears, because every one is doing his duty 
both in leading and in following; every one is in 
sympathetic communication with every one else, 
and the region within the circle is crossed and re- 
crossed by an invisible network of magnetic lines. 

Intelligent leadership aims to bring about this 
result; but every one who has made any attempt 
in this direction has been brought face to face 
with some perplexing problems. If it were a mere 
matter of moving the ivory chessmen, intricate 
as the task might seem, the mathematical mind 
would sooner or later triumph. But moving 
“live” people is another matter. The unpredic- 
table factor of free will—or quite as often won’t 
—produces a stubborn array of obstacles. The 
circle refuses to be a circle, and persists in being 
something less symmetrical. 

A diagram in which each individual dot on the 
circumference is connected by a line to every 
other dot may symbolize the ideal magnetic rela- 
tion. But the following diagrams suggest some 
conditions that are not infrequently observed. 


CIRCLE A. 


THE téte-a-téte circle—a common method with the 
uncultivated, to whom a real circle is unknown. 
To talk by twos is the 
simplest phase of con- 0 
versational effort, and 
one that demands but 
little skill as com- 
pared with the degree 
required to maintain 
a sympathetic under- 
standing with a larger 
group. (3) 
The téte-a-téte meth- Ps ° 
od never strengthens 
the bonds of general society; its growth, if it has 
any, is in the direction of cliques. What should 
be a circle is merely an aggregation of twos, 
usually with a sprinkling of isolated ones. Some- 
times this grouping results from permitting a 
natural preference to become a selfish partiality. 
The only legitimate place for the téte-d-téte con- 
ference is where only two are present. In the 
larger social circle courtesy forbids invidious dis- 
tinctions, and commands uniform politeness to all. 
The leader’s task in this case is one that an 
experienced hostess often meets and performs, 
sometimes by dint of unceasing watchfulness. To 
break up twos and keep the social spirit generally 
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diffused is not an easy thing to do with unobtru- 
sive grace; but the circle that is permitted to 
lapse into téte-d-téte fragments is no credit to its 
leading spirit. A clever hostess will not allow 
this if she can help it, for she knows that it 
stamps her entertaining with the seal of the com- 
monplace, or, at least, shows that she numbers 
among her guests some very crude people. It is 
a case for the most amiable patience when people 
are crude simply because they are young and in- 
experienced; time and teaching will remedy that. 
But when, in spite of every opportunity that years 
and experience can give, the téte-d-téte method 
still prevails, it denotes a dreary lack of the social 
capacity. The leader of conversation will find 
such a “circle” an interesting field wherein to ex- 
ercise tact and influence. 

It will be understood that the social conver- 
sational circle is meant in this and all other 
references. The semi-public social gatherings, 
receptions, etc., where general conversation is not 
possible, admit of the téte-d-téte, or small group, 
method; with this understanding, that the twos 
shall exchange partners often enough to break up 
the exclusiveness of companionship, and make the 
effect as nearly as possible that of a general con- 
versation. 


CIRCLE B. 


THE one-sided group, where a few out-talk the 
others. Several egotists and perfected-idea peo- 
ple are probably to be 
found here. The leader 
in this case aims to 
equalize the forces by 


drawing out the more re) 
silent ones and at the 

same time adroitly 0 
holding the garrulous 

ones in check, and this © 


without becoming gar- 
rulous himself. A nice, 
delicate problem to solve, and not so easy as it 
looks. 
CIRCLE C. 


THE careless group, 

who thoughtlessly per- 

mit some of the number 
Py to be neglected. No 
| © intentional rudeness 
4 exists; it is merely an 
unmannerly oversight, 
which no well-disposed 
person would allow to 
occur, when he is there 
to prevent it. 














CIRCLE D. 


TuE circle composed of cliques, obviously divided, 
and with a terrible gulf between. No magnetic 
lines cross the chasm; but occasionally a thunder- 
bolt flies over, as one 
- side gives the other a 

deadly stroke. 

If you happen to be 
present, the lone dot 
that belongs to neither 
group, you may some- 
times be puzzled to de- 
cide whether to leave 
the hostile groups to 
mutual destruction, or 
to make some effort 

to reconcile them each to each—at the risk of 
being struck by lightning as your reward. How 
far it is one’s duty to assume the role of peace- 
maker must be decided by each one for himself. 
Sometimes such efforts, opportunely made, are 
successful, and so proved by their results to 
be wise. Again, the same kind of effort may 
for some reason fail, and in the end appears in 
the undignified light of futile meddling. It is 
impossible to give any explicit advice in such 
affairs. Intuition is the best guide usually. Al- 
ways there should be evinced a generous spirit 
toward both wayward groups whose enmities we 
wish to see conquered. But whether it is our 
mission to move in the matter is a question for 
deliberation. While officiousness is one of the 
most offensive things that one may be guilty of, I 
think that the dread of being thought officious often 
makes people cowardly about doing what may be 
a sterling duty in the social circle—that of brav- 
ing the anger of factions to show them the child- 
ishness of their dissensions and teach them the 
dignity of a self-respecting harmony with each 
other. Still, I cannot tell any one else his specific 
duty in such a case. It is for each of us to meet 
it when it comes. But whoever does meet it, 
transforming the circle of cliques into the ideal 
circle, wins a victory by the side of which the 
triumphs of oratory and the conquests of debate 
are trivial and insignificant. 


CIRCLE E. 


THE rude group, who ostentatiously snub one or 
more of the number. 

Snobs and their snubs present one of the most 
puzzling of social phenomena. For almost every- 
thing one may find a 
cause, but a legitimate 
cause for this aggra- 
vated phase of ill man- 
ners it is next to impos- 
sible to locate. Itseems 
to have no foundation 4 
in the relative merits 
of the parties. Atleast, 
the snubber is not such 
by virtue of his supe- 
riority to the snubbed; for the ignorant and vul- 
gar are the ones who excel in the display of 
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this insulting behavior. And if one does not oc- 
cupy some vantage-ground, his lofty contempt for 
another simply calls attention to the fact that he 
is assuming as well as presuming. 

I have studied many types of the genus snob, 
as they manifest themselves in society, and have 
discovered some things that the rudeness of snub- 
bing does not indicate. 

It does not indicate intelligence, or discrimina- 
tion, or appreciation. Intelligence would know 
better in a general way; discrimination would 
select the really contemptible for the object of its 
snub; appreciation would not blunder into offering 
insult where it should offer homage. 

It does not indicate refinement or delicacy of 
feeling. Refinement would shrink from rudeness 
as a thing painful to itself; delicacy would also 
avoid it as painful to others. 

It does not indicate social culture. Those who 
are most experienced in social matters have 
learned that the law of courtesy is of universal 
application, and that he who violates this law 
makes unpleasant conditions for himself. Even 
thoroughly selfish people, knowing this, are polite 
as a matter of policy. 

It does not indicate a wide range of informa- 
tion. A more extended acquaintance with the 
great world would enlighten the local snob as to 
the absurd position that he assumes. Few things 
are more amusing to the cosmopolitan mind than 
that exaggerated idea of its own social importance 
usually entertained by the self-ordained élite of 
small towns. Observing it, one is carried back to 
childhood; for it reminds one of the little toy 
village, with its little houses, and its little people 
walking under the little shade-trees in its little 
streets. One wishes that some benevolent railroad 
would give these people a pass, that they might 
go somewhere and see something. 

Finally, it does not indicate a balanced judg- 
ment. This probably sums up all the other in- 
dications: the power to weigh the merits of all, 
ourselves included, and decide how much, or 
how little, one man is justly to be accounted, or 
to account himself, the superior of any other 
human being. Despite the much adulation of sur- 
passing genius, towering greatness, or unap- 
proachable goodness, I do not believe that in fact 
there are such marvelous disparities between 
human beings. The greatest man has his faults, 
the most insignificant his elements of cleverness; 
and I fancy that one of the surprises of another 
existence will be the leveling, not of the ranks 
based on material distinctions, but of the supposed 
immeasurable height that one man’s character has 
towered above another’s. Really, it is quite proba- 
ble that few persons have a well-grounded right 
to feel above their fellow-men. At least it is true 
that those whose right to this assumption would 
be almost universally admitted are the ones whose 
manner to all, the high and the lowly, is the ex- 
ponent of perfect courtesy. 

I have seen the rude group assembled more 
than once. Sometimes the intentional rudeness 
emanated from one of the number, but was sus- 
tained by the subservient following of others who 
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were not independent enough to resist the leading 
spirit, or who are always obsequiously ready to 
turn any grindstone that promises to put an edge 
on their own particular ax. For that matter, the 
coterie of rude people is made up of two marked 
classes: those who think that they have some more 
or less tangible basis for their overbearing social 
manners, and the adventurers who always attend 
them—the ragged fringe bordering the train of 
vulgar arrogance. Is it to be wondered at that 
“conversation ” in such a group is nothing but an 
exposition of the unlovely traits of character? 
The leader who succeeds even measurably in re- 
forming this circle will be mastering the most 
formidable of antagonisms. It is a severe test. 
Nothing is so calculated to take the life out of his 
effort; it is enough to make a pessimist of him— 
if it were not impossible for the ideal leader to be 
a pessimist. 

But if you cannot altogether master the ruder 
element in the group, at least you can turn your 
attention to the slighted victim of their selfish- 
ness. You will not find him solely among the ill- 
bred cliques that struggle for uncertain foothold 
in the world of wealth and fashion. These contrib- 
ute their quota to the list of social insults, but 
all ranks of life furnish their pitiful little illus- 
trations; the more crude the conditions, the 
harsher the nature of the incidents. A few years 
ago the daily papers recorded with passionless 
brevity the suicide from despondency of a poor 
German laborer, a stranger in a strange land. 
He was diffident and sensitive, but, unfortunately, 
poor in pocket and unprepossessing in appearance. 
His fellow-workmen, gay among themselves, left 
him to a homesick isolation, the only notice taken 
of him being an occasional jibe at his oddities. It 
was stated that, the last words that he was heard 
to utter were, “Nobody likes me.” What a ray of 
cheerfulness might have come to that poor soul if 
one kind voice had broken the insolent silence! 
Instead of a gloomy grave in the potter’s field, 
there might to-day have been a stalwart Ameri- 
can citizen, whose enthusiastic allegiance to the 
land of his adoption dated from his first acquain- 
tance with a worthy type of American society. 
Can you do anything to avert such a disaster? 
True, not all whe “suffer the slings and arrows of 
outrageous fortune ” are driven to suicide; but the 
tragedy of life is not solely in physical death. 


CIRCLE F. 
Tue frigid group, who obey the conventional re- 
quirements, but in whom the spirit of conversation 
is wanting. The wires 
break midway. This is 


a far less discouraging r /\ 
group than the preced- | 
ing one, however, and . 
with genial leadership ee | 


, / 
may become ideal. Per- — 
haps these people need 
only to be better ac- / 

quainted. To find the 

common ground and 
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introduce them to one another on the basis of some 
congenial taste is the leader’s initial step. Of 
course the common ground has kaleidoscopic pos- 
sibilities, each group being unique as to that. 
Usually courtesy has given the lines the right 
trend, and a little more sympathy will carry them 
across. Then the vital current will circulate; and 
while the polished manner will remain unchanged, 
cold formality will be transmuted into the polite- 
ness that is the outward and visible sign of an 
inward and spiritual grace. 

Leadership in this circle encounters no positive 
antagonisms and calls for no extreme exercise of 
diplomacy; but a hostess who makes of this an 
ideal circle will display much graceful tact, and 
well deserves to be called a “society leader”; and 
to the extent that her personal influence has been 
recognized, she will have peculiarly endeared her- 
self to a set of people whose affection and respect 
she may well be proud and happy to win. 


CIRCLE G. 


THE unresponsive group, whose silence bids fair to 
baffle a leader’s efforts. Sometimes the “won’t” 
} spirit possesses a part 
Q of the group; but prob- 
© ably the majority are 
quite innocent of any 
conscious or intention- 
al opposition. Awk- 
ward shyness, quite as 
often as churlishness, 
0 © makespeoplenon-com- 
mittal. They need in- 
spiration and encour- 
agement. A spirited 
leader will surely gain a response; and these very 
people who seemed so unpromising at first some- 
times prove to be the most charming talkers when 
once the ice is broken. The leader whose skill has 
drawn them out may take some pardonable pride 
in them, as belonging peculiarly to himself by right 
of discovery. 
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CIRCLE H. 


THE apathetic group, who may talk, but in sucha 
dull, unconcerned manner that no lines of sym- 
pathy are discernible. 

More than likely it is ° 
a silent group. Itdif- 6 
fers from Circle G 

in not having even 

one spirit striving to 
break the dead-lock of O 
indifference. Perhaps ° 
allare to blame; evi- 

dently somebody is not ° 

doing his duty. Who- 0 0 

ever in the group is 

the wisest and most unselfish should move in the 
matter. Noblesse oblige. 


oO 


CIRCLE I. 


THE antagonistic group, always bristling with 
disputes; debate out of its place, and without its 
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proper order. Lines 
cross atswords’ points, 
but fail to reach any 
destination, because no 
one is willing to give 
a courteous reception 
to the line of thought 
presented by another; 
every one is occupied in 
the aggressive effort to 
project his own views. 

This group will be most effectually instructed 
by an object-lesson. Let the leader set an example 
of suavity and tolerance. By bringing them one by 
one into harmony with himself, he may bring about 
a truce of hostilities and, let us hope, the negotia- 
tion of a lasting peace. 

CIRCLE J. 


THE circle at the mercy of a homilist. He steps 
out of the circumference and occupies the center. 
If he succeeds in hold- 0 
ing his audience, the 
radii reach to the other 0 
dots. But the diagram 
illustrates the usual 
case, when the homi- ¢ 
list is merely a monop- 0 
olist in the midst of a 
disintegrated circle. 
One of the circeum- 9 
ference dots should as- 0 
sume the leadership 
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A New Alexander the Great. 


EVERAL causes make a new life of the greatest 

world-hero timely in interest, and important 
in the large sense of conveying a political lesson to 
the modern world. Alexander of Macedon trans- 
formed the civilized world of his time from a 
medley of jarring states into an empire with a 
higher zenith, and with a horizon extended to take 
in the vast barbaric power of western Asia. Old 
worn-out fabrics of military and state-craft 
crumbled under his strokes, which were incom- 
parable as regards the titanic forces of intelligence 
and will. 

Under the eyes of the world to-day, not one but 
several Alexanders of the West are carving up 
barbaric empires into new realms of a grander 
civilization. It conforms to the genius of the time 
that the modern Alexander is not a personal hero, 
blazing with his own sword-arm his path to glory. 
In this superorganized age, that which stands for 
him is the disciplined and coérdinated intelligence 
and force of a progressive people; a larger Europe, 
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and break up the monopoly by drawing others 
into the discussion. He may be obliged to allow 
his purpose to be somewhat transparent; but 
the life of the circle is at stake. As one would 
shoot a burglar in defense of his home, so a con- 
versational leader may be compelled to draw the 
trigger on a homilist. If it becomes necessary to 
use some sharp measures, it seems to be one of the 
cases where the end fully justifies the means. 


CIRCLE K. 

THE ideal circle, in which the atmosphere is 
thrilled by an unbroken magnetic circuit. 

Whoever may have been chiefly influential in 
the development of 
this ideal relation, he 
has not made himself 
conspicuous; in the 
end every one in the 
circle is as much a 
leader as he; every 
one is willing and 
ready not only to send 
out his own line of 
sympathy, but also to 
receive the line sent 
out by every one else. 
The dual character of 
talker and listener is sustained by everybody; and 
whatever excellence and grace there may be, in 
purpose, choice, and method, is shown at its best 
in this ideal circle. 








a larger Asia, a larger Africa, and the added 
half-world America are now the arena of these 
prodigious factors in world-politics. But while the 
scenes and the instruments have increased and 
changed in confusing and magnifying splendor, 
the soul of events and the source of mastery re- 
main what they were to Alexander. 

The new life of the Macedonian hero which THE 
CENTURY is to print will appeal with special time- 
liness to the American people, on account of a 
correspondence of conditions and results which the 
recent war helps to enforce. In the same way 
Macedonia was despised by her enemies older in 
the practice of nationality, for her newness was 
taken as the sign of semibarbarism, and her apti- 
tude for material progress was looked at askance, 
as implying coarseness and greed. But wherever 
she met her enemies in the clash of brain and 
brawn, the victory was so complete, and on her 
side so bloodless, that a miracle seemed to have 
been wrought—the miracle of courage, intelli- 
gence, and discipline. 
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As depicted by the new scientific method, with- 
out imaginative gloss, Alexander is a modern car- 
ried back to a world of primitive passions and 
resources. But even there Alexander’s meteoric 
career was the result of his power to project him- 
self beyond his age. While others waited for the 
orderly course of the dread oracle, Alexander 
dragged the Delphian priestess to the shrine ; 
while dull understandings puzzled over the Gor- 
dian knot, he cut it with a stroke of his sword; 
while the proud seaport, surrounded by water, 
boasted of never having been reduced by arms, 
he reached it by building a mole across the bay, 
and toppled its walls ; while the city set on a pin- 
nacle was laughing him to scorn, he raised a giant 
mound beside it, and it perished. In resource he 
outstripped the ages, and his audacity was the 
will of judgment, the purpose of courage, and the 
flash of genius. The power to see and to do 
in an irresistible way is always modern, and is al- 
ways helping humanity forward. 

THE CentTurRY’s Life of Alexander the Great, 
which will be begun in the November issue, is 
by the well-known Greek scholar, Professor Ben- 
jamin Ide Wheeler of Cornell University, who 
has recently given our readers a foretaste of his 
vigorous and interesting style in his essays on 
“The Seven Wonders of the World.” It will be 
the aim of the magazine to supplement the text 
with pictures which will prove a contribution to 
the pictorial side of the subject. 


A Saying of Ex-President Harrison’s. 


THE conviction seems to be growing that the new, 
peculiar, and very heavy administrative duties 
now forced upon the American government are 
destined to hasten the disappearance of the spoils 
system. That system, or administrative custom, 
is constantly being curtailed by laws and regula- 
tions supported by the better public opinion of 
the country. But the political habits of an enor- 
mous community cannot be changed in a day; 
so good men are constantly alarmed by attempts 
on the part of small-brained and small-con- 
scienced spoilsmen to break down the merit sys- 
tem, which is gradually taking the place of the 
old-fashioned way of “looting” the offices. 

But the new and highly difficult problems of 
administration resulting from the war are fur- 
nishing striking object-lessons as to the neces- 
sity of government by business methods rather 
than by spoils methods. Furthermore, the “aver- 
age American citizen” does not like the idea of 
going to war partly for the purpose of ridding 
communities of Spanish methods of administra- 
tion as conducted by Spanish officials in order to 
introduce in the same territory so-called Spanish 
methods conducted by American officials. Al- 
ready there is a demand that the new problems of 
administration in the islands shall be met in as 
non-partizan a spirit as have been the naval and 
military problems. 

One danger of foreign wars, and foreign com- 
plications generally, lies in the distraction of the 
public mind from the cure of political evils at home. 
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The Spanish war has been so short that it may 
be hoped that no great harm will come in this 
way. Indeed, the war should have a precisely 
contrary effect; for it is evident that we need 
higher statesmanship in Congress to cope success- 
fully with our new responsibilities, anda better and 
firmer consular and diplomatic system to meet the 
stress of new international relations. And for 
very shame we should be determined to blot out 
those evils of local or general government which 
have an ominous likeness to those faults of 
Spanish administration that we are fond of call- 
ing indications of decadence. There are, at this 
moment, flagrant scandals of administration in 
the largest two of our Eastern States which it 
would be insulting to our late enemy to call 
“Spanish.” If such outrages as the canal scandal 
in the State of New York and the water-supply 
scandal in the city of Philadelphia are not rebuked 
and corrected, it will be in the power of our late 
enemy to call them characteristically “Amer- 
ican.” Ex-President Harrison well said in Chi- 
cago, on Washington’s Birthday of this year: 
“We are a great people in power. Let us be 
great in the love of justice, great in that integ- 
rity of individual life, in that unselfish patriotism 
which makes men ready not only in time of war, 
when the drum-beat rouses our hearts, to rush 
forward to death, but also steadfast defenders, in 
times of peace, of honest administration.” 

There would appear to be nothing particularly 
heroic about “honest administration”; but unless 
devotion to country takes the form of insistence 
upon precisely this, in peace as in war, the 
“American empire” will not be worth the blood 
of a single hero. 

Our heroic soldiers and sailors should be among 
those who will most strenuously insist upon that 
“honest administration” which Mr. Harrison re- 
gards as of such paramount importance. They 
are, by experience, keenly aware of the harm that 
may come through any failure of administration 
of any kind. They know that those branches of 
the public service least tinctured by the system 
of spoils and small politics are the branches most 
successful, and most creditable to the country; 
and they ought to help to keep our government 
to the highest standards, both as to our outlying 
dependencies and in all matters of home adminis- 
tration whatever. 


A Suggestion about the Company Dinner. 


THE distinguishing mark of good society may be 
said to be its conversation, for in a large sense 
the word includes also manners, which are merely 
another form of talk, a subtler exchange of per- 
sonal credentials, an expression of the relative 
values of certain things. And while good manners 
are in no wise dependent on intellectuality, and 
intellectual men have not always been noted for 
the finesse of their manners, the highest goal of 
social life is reached in the combination of the two 
elements. “This palace of brick and stone,” says 
Emerson, “these servants, this kitchen, these sta- 
bles, horses, and equipage, this bank-stock and file 






























of mortgages, trade to all the world, country 
house, and cottage by the waterside, all for a 
little conversation.” And what one finds sat- 
isfactory in a friendly talk of two or three, with 
the give and take of repartee, and the kindling of 
latent power under the inspiration of sympathy 
or wit, one likes to imagine in a wider circle of 
social companionship such as was found in the fa- 
mous salons of France, or the less pretentious 
meetings of English and American literary men 
and women of the past. It is a question perpetu- 
ally propounded, why, with all the social tact and 
grace of our women, the salon has not taken root 
in our society. Various responses might be made 
—one, that we have the equivalent. Wherever any- 
thing approaching such an institution has been 
found in this country, it has been based primarily, 
not upon dancing, or food, or servants’ livery, or 
upholstery, or even upon music, but upon con- 
versation; and conversation will be the chief 
constituent of any larger and more formal organ- 
ization. At the same time it is to be doubted 
whether the American spirit and character, even 
at their best, will naturally express themselves in 
salon form. But between such a dress-parade and 
the pleasures of a téte-d-téte there is a large field of 
social activity, which, already worthily cultivated 
in this country, may yet engage consideration. 

The article by Miss Agnes H. Morton, in the 
present number of THE CENTURY, presents in a 
novel way some of the many obstacles in the 
way of a successful dinner-table conversation, 
laying stress upon the obligations of the hostess. 
Heine’s saying, “Every country has the Jews it 
deserves,” may be paraphrased to read: “Every 
hostess has the conversation she deserves.” The 
delight and, at the same time, the despair of so- 
cial intercourse is individuality, and it is in the 
measure of her power to control the individuality 
of her guests that a hostess’s success largely con- 
sists. The whole must be kept greater than any 
of its parts. This Miss Morton has graphically 
set forth. Given a small dinner-company, say of 
eight or ten, and the secret of entertainment lies 
to a great extent in the tact of the hostess in 
keeping the conversation general. How many a 
promising party of the sort has been spoiled by a 
monologist, or a too happy couple, or a dull lis- 
tener, or by criss-cross chat, all because the ele- 
ments were not kindly mixed, or, being congruous 
as a whole, were left to chance for their affinities! 
The compliment to the guest of honor has been 
lost, the others invited to meet him have little 
more acquaintance than before, while the sep- 
arate pairings-off might as well have taken place 
on Broadway as far as they were related to a so- 
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cial event. Even on an intellectual plane not the 
highest, the hostess may usually provide against 
such a catastrophe by thoughtfulness, kindliness, 
and tact. But little can be accomplished unless 
the company recognize that conversation is an art 
not wholly to be come at—like Dogberry’s “read- 
ing and writing” —by nature, and that, under cul- 
tivation, it is capable of producing the highest 
and most lasting pleasure. 


‘* The Island of Porto Rico’’: Note. 


In reviewing the article which I wrote for the August 
CENTURY, I note several errors which, I fear, may be 
charged to inadvertence on my part. In the first place, 
the tabies from,which I took my statement of exports 
and imports seem to have been incorrect, for I am made 
to say (probably did say) that for the year 1895 they 
aggregated some sixty million dollars. The paragraph 
should read: “The commerce of the island is mainly 
with Spain and the United States, and with a total value 
—exports and imports combined—of over $36,000,000 
for the year 1896, nearly $10,600,000 was with Spain, 
not quite $7,000,000 with this country.” 

Spanish statistics are notoriously inexact, but in my 
translation I seem to have imbibed some of the faults 
of the statisticians, for I passed the error over, both in 
manuscript and in the printed proof. When my article 
was written, the statistical tables of trade with Puerto 
Rico had not appeared, and I based my data upon Span- 
ish sources. For general information on the island I 
relied upon a very creditable publication, “Estudio 
Historico, Geografico y Estadistico de la Isla de Puerto 
Rico,” supplemented by my own observations, and it 
should be very nearly accurate. 

But again; for “the principal harbors on the north 
coast,” read, “the principal ports,” and make Arecibo 
the “roadstead,” instead of Ponce, which really has an 
excellent harbor, though several miles distant from the 
city. 
in my description of the fortifications, instead of 
“the sea-wall to the north is pierced by the gateway of 
San Juan,” read, “the sea-wall ts the west,” etc. 

Exception may be taken to my statement that “San 
Juan is frequently scourged with yellow fever,” etc.; so 
a milder term may be used, such, for instance, as “some- 
times scourged ”; but it is endemic there, just the same, 
and before these lines reach the readers of THE CEN- 
TURY there may be convincing proof of the truth of my 
assertion. 

The latest returns place the population of the island 
at 813,000; but we have no means of knowing at present 
whether this estimate is any nearer the truth than other 
reports. 

Finally, I have a grievance of my own: I note that 
my article is entitled “The Island of Porto Rico,” when, 
in point of fact, it should be “Puerto Rico.” There is 
no such word as “porto” in any language with which 
I am acquainted—at least, not in the English or the 


Spanish. 
Frederick A. Ober. 
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Through Love’s Eyes. 


“ heme John would do” was all her 


theme, 
The burden of her song; 
I knew him not, but it did seem 
The list of deeds was long. 


Did fiction sketch a hero bold, 
Who scaled some Alpine peak 

Where starry edelweiss unfold, 
One precious flower to seek; 


Or did he save from fire or flood 
Of lives a score or two, 

She said,—just as I knew she would, — 
“That ’s just what John would do!” 


Perchance she read of one who foiled 
A villain’s subtle plan 

By counterplot that neatly spoiled 
The scheme of wicked man; 


Or did the lover in the book 
With passion sigh and sue, 

She said, with reminiscent look, 
“That ’s just what John would do!” 


The war broke out, and then we read 
Of valor on the sea; 

But still the selfsame words she said, 
With tender pride, to me, 


Until (this broke the camel’s back, 
And broke it badly, too), 

When Hobson sunk the Merrimac, 
’"T was “ just what John would do!” 


Then I demanded sight of John— 
Tall, awkward, twenty-four; 

He twirled his thumbs, he trod upon 
My skirt—he was a bore. 


But how he loved her! As he ought, 
For well she loved him, too; 

And much I marveled as I thought 
What love (like John) would do. 


Love’s rosy light straightway conceals 
All flaws in nature’s plan: 

The angel in the maid reveals 
The hero in the man. 


With such illusions Reason tries, 
But all in vain, to cope; 

For every lover thinks his eyes 
Are like a microscope. 


While Reason scoffs, —“ the light that lies,” — 


Love laughs at Reason, too, 
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And says through softened light the eyes 


May get a truer view. 


Nor mine Love’s logic to deplore; 


For if the truth were said, 


All, all she said of John, and more, 


I know is true of Ned. 


Beatrice Hanscom. 


Lover’s Lane. 


SUMMAH night an’ sighin’ breeze, 
"Long de lovah’s lane; 

Frien’ly, shadder-mekin’ trees, 
Long de lovah’s lane. 

White folks’ wo’k all done up gran’— 

Me an’ "Mandy han’-in-han’ 

Struttin’ lak we owned de lan’, 
*Long de lovah’s lane. 


Owl a-settin’ ’side de road, 
’Long de lovali’s lane, 

Lookin’ at us lak he knowed 
Dis uz lovah’s lane. 

Go on, hoot yo’ mou’nful tune, 

You ain’ nevah loved in June, 

An’ come hidin’ fom de moon 
Down in lovah’s lane. 


Bush it ben’ an’ nod an’ sway, 
Down in lovah’s lane, 

Try’n’ to hyeah me whut I say 
Long de lovah’s lane. 

But I whispahs low lak dis, 

An’ my Mandy smile huh bliss— 

Mistah Bush he shek his fis’, 
Down in lovah’s lane. 


Whut I keer ef day is long, 
Down in lovah’s lane. 
I kin allus sing a song 
Long de lovah’s lane. 
An’ de wo’ds I hyeah an’ say 
Meks up fu’ de weary day 
W’en I’s strollin’ by de way, 
Down in lovah’s lane. 


An’ dis t’ought will allus rise 
Down in lovah’s lane: 

Wondah whethah in de skies 
Dey ’s a lovah’s lane. 

Ef dey ain’t, I tell you true, 

’Ligion do look mighty blue, 

*Cause I do’ know whut I ’Il do 
’Dout a lovah’s lane. 


Paul Laurence Dunbar 


































| The Mermaid Culture Club request 
| That you will kindly be 

On such and such a day their guest 
| At something after three 


I WROTE at once that “I should be 
Most charmed,” and donn’d my best 
Dress diving-suit,—a joy to see, — 
And at their club-house ’neath the sea 
Arrived at “something after three” 
Promptly (unpunctuality 

Is something I detest). 


The President, a mermaid fair, 

Sat by a coral table, 

And read an essay with an air 

Intelligent and able 

Upon—but you will never guess 

The subject—it was nothing less 

Than sunshades and umbrellas. 

I really did my very best 

To keep from laughing—as their guest. 

That it was hard must be confessed 

When next the meeting was addressed 

On shoes, and which would wear the best-- 
Tan slippers or prunellas. 


Then came (it did look like a joke) 
Essays on bonnet, hat, and toque : 
Said I, “They must be mocking.” 
And when at last a mermaid rose, 
And read a thesis to expose 
The latest novelty in hose, 

I felt my reason rocking. 


But when at last the thing was o’er, 

And I was back again on shore, 
I fell to moralizing. 

And as remembrance came to me 

Of other clubs not in the sea, 

Of essays read by ladies fair 

Upon the “ why ” and “ whence” and “ where,’ 
Said I, “It ’s not surprising.” 


Oliver Herford. 
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A Perennial Fever. 


THE world hears much of the dangers of typhoid 
and yellow and scarlet fever, and the skill of 
physicians is ever employed to reduce those dan- 
gers to a minimum; but in every country, at all 
seasons of the year, there is a fever that numbers 
its victims by the thousand, and yet no doctor has 
ever prescribed for it, nor is there any drug in the 
pharmacopeeia that will alleviate it. 

The malady to which I refer is hen fever. 

If a city woman intends marrying a city man, 
and then moving out a little way into the coun- 
try, as she values her peace of mind, let her make 
sure that he is immune. Unless, indeed, both are 
prepared to come down with it at once. For it is 
unlike all other fevers in that a man and his wife 
may have it together and be happy; but if he or 
she have it alone, then woe be to that house. 

The germs of hen fever are carried in a chance 
conversation, in a picture of gallinaceous activity, 
in the perusal of a poultry-book. A man hears or 
looks or reads, and the mischief is done. The sub- 
tle poison is in his blood, although he knows it not. 

Hen fever takes various forms. With some it 
is manifested in a desire to keep a few blooded 
fowls and breed for points; with another, to keep a 
few birds for the sake of frésh eggs and broilers: 
but in whatsoever form it come, it will cause the 
upheaval of its victim’s most cherished plans and 
habits. 

He may have been an ardent admirer of Shak- 
spere, and in the evenings it has been his wont to 
read aloud to his wife while she knitted; but now, 
little recking what she does, he reads to him- 
self “Farm Poultry” or “The Care of Hens,” or 
—and this is the second stage of the disease—he 
reads aloud to her that hens cannot thrive without 
plenty of gravel, that cracked wheat is better than 
whole corn for growing pullets, that the best way 
to cure a hen of eating her own eggs is to fill 
one with mustard, etc. 

Time was when he had an opinion on politics, 
on finance, on literature, on the thousand and one 
things that make for conversation, and his neigh- 
tors dropped in to hear him talk engagingly of 
what he had read or seen; but now, when they 
come, he tells them that his brown Leghorn hen 
laid twenty eggs in twenty-five days, while his 
buff Cochin laid only eight in the same time; that 
his white Plymouth Rock is crop-bound, and his 
Wyandotte rooster has the pip. 

Lucky indeed is his wife if he stick to the good 
old way of hatching chickens by hens instead of 
kerosene-oil; for if he get an incubator she had 
better get a divorce. How many homes have been 
wrecked by patent incubators will never be known. 

But even if the fevered one stick to the natural 
method of hatching, there will be many times 
when his wife will wonder why she left a com- 
fortable and sociable home to spend her evenings 
alone; for he will be in the hen-house, setting 
hens, or washing soiled eggs, or divesting nestlings 
of the reluctant shell, or dusting his whole flock 
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with the snuff-like insecticide, or kerosening their 
roosts. 

With some the fever never abates; with some 
it is intermittent; some have it hardest in the 
spring of the year, when hens are laying their 
prettiest, and profits may be figured in money as 
well as on paper. But whether it be light or heavy, 
hen fever will run its course without let or hin- 
drance; and, as I have hinted, happy is the wife 
who comes down with it simultaneously with her 
husband; for, though their neighbors will shun 
them as they would a deadly pestilence, yet they 
will be company for each other, and will prate 
ceaselessly, yet cheerily, upon the best foods for 
laying hens, the best exposure for coops, how 
many hens can live in one house with best results, 
when a chicken should be weaned of bread, what 
breed of hens is least idiotic, and kindred topics. 

As for me, I am free to come and go among 
hens; to look on their markings with unmoved eye; 
to view their output with normal pulse; to hear 
“the cock’s shrill clarion” without pricking up my 
ears; to read of the latest thing in incubators 
without turning a hair: for I have survived the 
fever; I am an immune. 

Charles Battell Loomis. 


A’ Ordinary Man. 


My mother thought I ’s smart ’s a whip 
When I was still a kid; 

And so did I. ’T was long afore 
I waked, but wake I did; 

And see that ’t was in her, not me, 
That estimate began; 

That after all I’m what you ’d call 
A’ ordinary man. 


I fooled my wife too. ’Spose ’t was love 
That made ’em both so blind; 

But now ’f I say I’m no great shakes, 
She says she likes that kind. 

She seems contented too, and yit 
She ought be’n rich and gran’, 

And not the wife all through her life 
Of a’ ordinary man. 


This little gal upon my knee, 
Her dad, you may depen’, 

She thinks is one o’ the ’way-’way-ups 
Among the sons o’ men. 

When she finds out—she ’I] love me still, 
Though on a different plan; 

Fer find she must that I am just 
A’ ordinary man. 


By gum, there ’s times when Providence 
Just rubs it in! No paint 

Can’t cover up the spots. You see 
What y’ ought to be but ain’t. 

To think what you should do fer ’em 
And then think what you can: 

It makes you sore ’at y’ ain’t no more 


’N a’ ordinary man! 
Robert Mowry Bell. 
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A New Life of 


ALEXANDER 


THE GREAT. 


By Professor Benjamin Ide Wheeler, 
With Pictures by Castaigne, Loeb, etc. 


At this time, when empire-making pro- 
jects are engaging the energies of the strong- 
est nations of the earth, the heroic acts and 
large purposes of the Macedonian conqueror 
offer examples of great significance to the 
statesmen of the world, and instruction as 
well as entertainment to the thoughtful peo 
ple of the United States. In fact the rela- 
tion of Macedonia to Greek civilization is in 
many respects paralleled by that of the 
United States to the Europe of to-day. 
Alexander personified the young forces 
making for Greek unity, and in subduing 
Asia at the same time righted national 
wrongs and cleared the way for the enlight- 
enment and progress of the modern age. 

This series of historical papers, which will 


be begun in the November CENTURY, is by 
Professor Benjamin Ide Wheeler, the head 
of the Greek Department in Cornell Univer- 
sity. It is Professor Wheeler’s aim to apply 
the scientific scrupulousness of modern schol- 
arship to his study of the subject, and to 
quicken the portrayal of his fascinating hero 
with the accurate color and dramatic force 
which come from presenting a remote his- 
torical character in the guise of a man who 
would be recognized as human and modern 
if alive to-day. 

The papers will be profusely illustrated 
by portraits and objects of serious value, and 
by pictures which will measure what may 
be done by archzology and art to recon- 
struct the life of Alexander’s day. 


THE MANY-SIDED FRANKLIN. 


By Paul Leicester Ford, 
Author of ‘‘ The Trae George Washington,’” *‘ The Hon. Peter Sterling,’” etc. 


Mr. Ford, whose Washington has taken 
a high place among books of historical por- 
traiture, will publish during the coming year 
in THE CENTURY a series of papers dealing 
in an entertaining way with separate char- 
acteristics of Franklin and various phases 
of his extraordinary career. These papers 
will include ‘‘ Franklin’s Family Relations,” 


‘* His Physique, Illnesses and Medical The- 
ories,” ‘‘ Franklin as a Jack of all Trades,” 
‘Franklin the Scientist,” ‘‘ The Writer,” 
‘¢ The -Journalist,” ‘‘ The Humorist,” ‘‘ The 


Politician,” ‘‘ The Diplomatist.” These 
papers are the result of original research 
both as to literary contents and pictorial 
illustrations. 


A New Novel by MARION CRAWFORD. 
VIA CRUCIS: A Romance of the Second Crusade. 


Mr. Crawford’s most important historical 
novel, to run through twelve numbers of 
THE CENTURY, with twelve full-page pic- 
tures by Louis Loeb. 

This is the story of a young English knight, 
Gilbert Warde. St. Bernard and Queen 
Eleanor enter into the narrative. The chief 
object of the book is to bring a character 
which approaches as nearly as possible to 
that of a Primitive Christian into sudden con- 


tact with the enormouscontrasts of the Middle 
Ages, with the splendor of the great French 
and German barons, the abject misery of the 
poor of that age; to oppose his simple con- 
victions to the complicated temptations of a 
world of which he had not dreamt; and finally 
to bring out those convictions victorious after 
many and great dangers; and, further, those 
same convictions are to represent the sim- 
plest form of the highest humanity in all ages. 
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A NEW STORY BY MARK TWAIN, 


Entitled, ‘‘ FROM THE LONDON ‘TIMES’ OF 1904.” This story is based upon a recent 
invention in which the author has taken special interest, and is itself one of Mark Twain’s 
most startling inventions. There is an incidental reference to the Dreyfus case. 


| “THE VIZIER OF THE TWO-HORNED ALEXANDER,” 


BY FRANK R. STOCKTON. 


This is one of the most striking and successful of the many curious conceits of the inimi- 
table author of ‘‘ The Lady or the Tiger?” It will be published in the November and 
December CENTURY, with numerous illustrations by Reginald Birch. 


FOUR POEMS BY DR. WEIR MITCHELL, 


Exquisitely illustrated by Loeb, Herter, McCarter, and Ross Turner, — ‘‘ GUIDARELLO 
GUIDARELLI,” ‘‘ON A BOyY’S FIRST READING OF ‘HENRY THE FIFTH,’” ‘‘ A WAR- 
SONG OF TYROL,” ‘* TO A MAGNOLIA FLOWER IN THE GARDEN OF THE ARMENIAN 
CONVENT AT VENICE, 1897.” 


PORTRAITS OF DISTINGUISHED AMERICANS, 


Drawn by Miss CECELIA BEAUX especially for THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. The first of 
these portraits is a drawing, printed in three colors, of Dr. Weir Mitchell in the gown of a 
Miss Beaux has also made drawings from life for THE CEN- 
TURY of some of the most distinguished figures in the Spanish-American war. 


MARK TWAIN, BRET HARTE, HENRY GEORGE. 


NOAH BROOKS (author of ‘‘ Washington in Lincoln’s Time”) has written of the early 
days in California of three American authors— Mark Twain, Bret Harte, and Henry George. 


Wood-Engravings after 
EARLY AMERICAN MASTERS. 


As in the past, THE CENTURY will continue to be rich in WOOD-ENGRAVINGS by the 
best American engravers. There will be other notable examples in TIMOTHY COLE’S 
‘OLD ENGLISH MASTERS,” and additional pictures in the series by Mr. HART, ‘‘ GILBERT 
STUART’S PORTRAITS OF WOMEN.” There will also be a new series, edited by Prof. 
JOHN C. VAN DYKE, on ‘‘ EARLY AMERICAN MASTERS.” 


A NEW DEPARTMENT. 


Under the title ‘‘ SHORT ESSAYS ON SOCIAL SUBJECTS,” a new department will be in- 
troduced in THE CENTURY. The topics discussed will be those of especial interest to 
women. ‘This department was begun in the October CENTURY with an essay on ‘*A 
CONVERSATIONAL CIRCLE,” by AGNES H. MORTON. 


CENTURY COMPETITION FOR COLLEGE GRADUATES. 


In this competition for 1897 the prizes have been won as follows: The prize in Fiction, 
by Grace M. Gallaher, B. A., Vassar; in Poetry, by Anna Hempstead Branch, B. A., 
Smith College; in Essays, by Florence Hotchkiss, B. A., Vassar. Their contributions 
will be published in THE CENTURY for November, December, and January. 
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THE CENTURY’S NEW WAR SERIES. 


THE CENTURY will print material relating to the 


recent War, of so notable 


a character as to rival even 


the famous papers in THE CENTURY on The Civil 


War. 


Some of the features of the series are: 








THE DESTRUCTION OF 
ADMIRAL CERVERA’S FLEET 








REAR-ADMIRAL 
WILLIAM T. SAMPSON. 


Admiral Sampson has engaged to contribute 
an account of the operations of the squad- 
ron under his command, with special refer- 
ence to the hunt for Admiral Cervera’s fleet, 
including the attack on San Juan, Porto 
Rico, and the manceuvers and plans which 
resulted in the destruction of the Spanish 
ships, and the scene from the flag-ship Vew 
York. 


REAR-ADMIRAL W. S. SCHLEY. 


Admiral Schley will write with special ref- 
erence to the operations of the Flying Squad- 
ron in the search for the Spanish fleet, and 
his narrative will also represent the part 
taken by the Brooklyn in the action off 
Santiago. 


CAPTAIN ROBLEY D. EVANS. 


Captain Evans will describe the part taken 
in the action by his vessel, the /owa. 


CAPTAIN HENRY C. TAYLOR. 
Captain Taylor will devote himself to the 
description of the fight from the point of 
view of hisship, the /rdiana. 


LIEUTENANT-COMMANDER 
WAINWRIGHT. 


Commander Wainwright, in describing the 
same action, will present the very picturesque 
operations of the Gloucester, the vessel under 
his command,— operations which won for 
him special recognition for gallantry and 
effectiveness. 


The part taken in the fight by the Oregon and the 7zxas will be described by officers who 
were on board, with a preliminary account of the memorable voyage of the former around 


the Horn. 


The operations on the American side will thus be described authoritatively and 


from the point of view of all the vessels actively engaged. 





THE STORY & 





it MAINE DISASTER 











CAPTAIN CHARLES D. SIGSBEE. 


Captain Sigsbee will give for the first time, 
and in full and authoritative manner, his 
personal narrative of the memorable events 
connected with the Maine,— her arrival, her 
stay in Havana Harbor, and _ her destruc- 
tion. Important facts and details which have 


not been before made public will be set forth, 
and the articles will be characterized both 
by historical value and popular interest. 


LIEUTENANT-COMMANDER 
RICHARD WAINWRIGHT. 


Lieutenant-Commander Wainwright, who, 
it will be recalled, was the Waine’s executive 
officer, will write graphically of his experi- 
ence on the ship at the time of the wreck 
and immediately afterwards, and during the 
wrecking operations of which he was in 
charge. His narrative will supplement that 
of Captain Sigsbee. 
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THE SINKING OF 
THE MERRIMAC 











BY LIEUTENANT RICHMOND PEARSON HOBSON. 


Tue Century has made arrangements with Lieut. Hobson for the only full and 


authoritative narrative of his thrilling adventures in connection with the sinking of § 
This will be published in three parts. 
and the preparations for its execution, down to the time of the first attempt. 


the Merrimac. 


First, the origin of the plan 
Second, 


the manceuver, the explosion of the collier, and the capture of Lieut. Hobson and 


his comrades by Admiral Cervera. 


Third, the interesting story of the captivity of ]4 


the Alerrimac survivors and their return to the American lines. 








NAVAL OPERATIONS 








CAPTAIN A. T. MAHAN. 


Capt. Mahan, who is recognized in Europe 
as well as America as one of the foremost 
naval critics of the world, will write from 
the point of view of a student of naval war- 
fare concerning the two decisive naval en- 
gagements of the War — the Battle of Ca- 
vite on May Ist and the destruction of 
Cervera’s fleet on July 3d. 


1} CAPTAIN JOHN R. BARTLETT. 
Capt. 


Bartlett, chief of the Coast Signal 
Service and of the Naval Intelligence Bureau, 


and recently in charge of the coast defense 
8 service, will contribute an article of curious 


interest entitled ‘‘ Watching for the Enemy 
on the Atlantic Coast.” 


LIEUT. JOHN B. BERNADOU. 


Lieut. Bernadou will give a brief but pictur- 
esque description of his experience on the 
Winslow at Cardenas, the interesting action 
in which Ensign Bagley lost his life. 


CAPT. A. S. CROWNINSHIELD. 


Capt. Crowninshield, the only continuous 
member of the Naval War Board from its 
inception, will make an important record of 
the work of the board in its relationship to 
the War. He will also write a paper en- 
titled ‘‘ The Man Behind the Gun.” 


LIEUT. CAMERON WINSLOW. 


Lieut. Winslow was in charge of the expe- 
dition engaged in cutting the cables at Cien- 
fuegos, one of the most perilous and coura- 
geous incidents of the War. Lieut. Winslow 
will give a narrative of his personal experi- 
ence in that action. 


LIEUT. BRADLEY A. FISKE. 
Lieut. Fiske, the inventor of the Fiske range- 
finder, will describe authoritatively ‘‘ Our 
Naval Gunnery at Manila” on May Ist. 


Other naval operations will be described 


by contributors of high rank. 





THE WORK OF THE ARMY 


Arrangements are now being made for notable articles relating to the land operations. 
Among those from whom articles may be expected are the well-known veterans of the 
Civil War — Gen. Joseph Wheeler, on the Santiago Campaign, and Gen. J. H. Wilson on 
the operations in Porto Rico, and writers of high rank on the operations in the Philippines. 











Important articles on the diplomacy of the War and other phases of the conflict are in 


preparation. 


THE VOLUME BEGINS WITH NOVEMBER. 


Subscription price, $4.00 a year. Single numbers, 35 cents. All newsdealers, booksellers, 
and agents take subscriptions, or remittances may be made direct to the publishers, 


THE CENTURY CO., Union Square, New York. 
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ST. NICHOLAS FOR 1899 


ICHOLAS 1899. 


PUBLISHERS’ PRELIMINARY 
ANNOUNCEMENT. 


2? ST. NICHOLAS for Young Folks, conducted by Mrs. 


Mary Mapes Dodge, continues to hold its preéminence 
among the juvenile periodicals of the world. It has pre- 
sented to the boys and girls of this and other lands the 
very best literature that could be obtained, so that its list 
of contributors contains many of the greatest names. It 
has also enlisted the services of the foremost artists, and 
tribute is constantly paid to its admirable pictorial features. 
There will be no attempt to rely upon its past successes 
for the prosperity of the coming year. On the contrary, 
it is confidently expected that many new friends will be 
gained by the excellent attractions that can be announced. 
At this time a full prospectus cannot be given, but the fol- 
lowing are some of the leading features: 


THE SOLE SURVIVORS, 


A Tale of American History, 
BY G. A. HENTY, 


The principal serial, will be a strong, characteristic nar- 
rative by the favorite story-teller of American and English 
boys to-day. Few writers have addressed so large a con- 
temporaneous audience as Mr. Henty, and he has taken 
his breathless readers to all lands and climes. The secret 
of his success is to be found in the directness, vigor, and 


virility of his style. In his present story he has an absorbing plot that will make special appeal to 


American boys and girls. 





TRINITY BELLS. 
BY MRS. AMELIA E. BARR. 


A delightful historical romance for girls, dealing with life in 
Old New York, and written by one of the most spirited and 
conscientious American authors. The rarity of stories addressed 


specially to girls, and of delineations of past life and scenes in ° 


the greatest of American cities, gives this tale an added 
distinction. 


A STORY FOR GIRLS. 
BY MRS. LAURA E. RICHARDS. 


Perhaps no writer is more welcome to the young folk to-day 
than Mrs. Laura E. Richards, whose ‘* Captain January” and 
other books have achieved a wide popularity. Several years 
ago, ST. NICHOLAS printed her first contributions,— a series 
of very original and amusing nonsense-verses,— and since that 
time other writings from her pen have appeared frequently in 
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the magazine. She isnow engaged upon a new story, written i _— 
especially for ST. NICHOLAS, and for the great crowd of girls 
who like nice girls ‘‘neither prigs nor prodigies.” 
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From “Training for Boys.” 
BY &. SCOVILLE, Jr. 





















cling than to study History. 


tiresome ; 


chooses to hunt for them. 





GOOP BABIES. 
BY GELETT BURGESS. 

The “ Goops ”’ are worthy successors of the famous 
Brownies, who were introduced to the world by Sr. 
NICHOLAS. Moreover, the “ Goops” are the most com- 
ical and impossible little creatures imaginable, and yet 
with the help of Mr. Burgess’s delightful rhymes, they 
actually are going to teach small children how to be- 
have at home and abroad. 


PETS AFLOAT. 
BY MRS. C,. D. SIGSBEE. 

A delightful little paper by the wife of the captain of 
the battle-ship J/aine, telling of the animals that figure 
as mascots on board of war-ships. The article will be 
beautifully illustrated. 


“ CHUGGINS.” 
BY H. IRVING HANCOCK, 


“ Chuggins: The Youngest Hero with the Army” 
is a tale of the capture of Santiago. The hero is a 
brave and bright American lad, who did honor to his 
soldier ancestors. 


ST. NICHOLAS FOR 1899 
BRIGHT SIDES OF HISTORY. 


A Series of Amusing and Interesting 
Episodes of History, Ancient and Modern, 
By E. H. HOUSE. 


The boys and girls of to-day would rather play ball or go bicy- 
But —as the author says in the open- 
ing chapter of this serial —‘‘if they could be made to understand 
that History has its amusing features, they might think it less 
and,’’ he adds, in effect, ‘‘I tell these stories to 
show them that there are things to laugh about in History, if one 
Do you suppose that people never 
amused themselves in ancient times ?” 
tra’s Fishing Party” and of how Lucullus stole a march on Pompey 
and Cicero, will be told in the November number. 


The account of ‘‘ Cleopa- 





THE ARRIVAL OF JIMPSON. 
BY RICHARD STILLMAN POWELL. 

The November St. NIcHoLAs will open with the 
most notable foot-ball story that has appeared for years, 
entitled “The Arrival of Jimpson.” It describes in a 
highly exciting style the contest between Harvard and 
Yale, and what happened when Jimpson “ arrived.” 
The story is timely and will appeal to every wide- 
awake boy. 


MARGARET CLYDE’S EXTRA. 
BY ISABEL GORDON CURTIS. 


Telling how a girl in a newspaper office, by her clev- 
erness and promptness, scored a “beat” against all 
the other papers of the town with the news of Admiral 
Dewey’s victory at Manila. 


A VISIT TO BISMARCK. 
BY FREDERICK W. WENDT. 


A very interesting account of a visit made by the 
author to the great Gerrnan Chancellor, with an accom- 
panyiag brief sketch of his life, and many interesting 
photographs of scenes at Bismarck’s home. 


NEW DEPARTMENT — BOOKS AND READING. 


One of the purposes of the new volume of St. NIcH- 
OLAS will be to amuse—to develop imagination and 
pique curiosity —in brief, to stimulate an appetite for 
knowledge rather than to rival the school-house or lec- 
ture-room in imparting concrete facts and opinions. 

But there are certain great poems, stories, books, of 
world-wide fame, and omnel with the approval and 
love of generations of readers. With these the boys 
and girls should, to a certain extent, become familiar 
while their minds are fresh and their days not yet 
crowded with the affairs of adult life. 

St. NICHOLAS will, therefore, make a prominent fea- 
ture of selections from standard literature, ancient and 
modern, thus giving young readers a practical foretaste 





of “the best that has been thought and done in the 
world.” In this connection a new Department will be 
introduced, devoted to the best books and reading for 
young folk. In furtherance of this effort, we shall in- 
vite the earnest codperation of many of our leading con- 
tributors ; of parents ; of librarians ; of teachers; and of 
young readers themselves. Money prizes, for instance, 
will be offered for the most helpful list of books sent in 
by a boy or girl of, say from twelve to fifteen years of 
age, accompanied by brief summaries of the books se- 
lected, and of the special quality or qualities that entitle 
these books to claim a place in standard literature. 
Also, we desire to find out what books children are 
reading, which one they like best, and why they like it. 





Lack of space prevents the giving of anything like a full list of the attractions that have already been secured. 
The November number will give but a foretaste of what is in store for the rest of the year. 


SEND IN YOUR RENEWAL EARLY, 


So that there may be no break in your receipt of the numbers. 


money-order, express-order, or in registered letter. 


THE CENTURY CO., UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


Price, $3.00 a year. Remit by check, draft, 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


SCRIBNER’S NEWEST BOOKS. 


WAR MEMORIES OF AN ARMY CHAPLAIN. 
By Henry Clay Trumbull, D. D. 

With 14 full-page illustrations by GILBERT GAUL, CARLTON T. CHAPMAN, R. F. ZOGBAUM, T. DE THUL- 

STRUP, I. W. TABER, ALICE BARBER STEPHENS, A. C. REDWOOD, and C. O. WELDON. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 

As the author says in his Preface, there have been many volumes written about the movements of the armies and about the 
principal commanders in our Civil War, but the thoughts and feelings of the private soldier in active service are almost unknown 
ground to the average civilian. It is this individual, human side of the army, from a standpoint of peculiar acquaintance and 
sympathy, with which Dr. Trumbull’s vivid reminiscences deal. 


THE HEART OF TOIL. By Octave Thanet. 
Illustrated by A. B. Frost and C. S. REINHART. Uniform with ‘‘ A Story Teller’s Pack.” t12mo, $1.50. 

ConTENTS *— The Non-Combatant— The Way of an Election— The Moment of Clear Vision —The Conscience of a 
Business Man — Johnny’s Job — The Scab. 

Miss French is not only one of the most popular of American story-writers, but one of the most thoroughly American in 
spirit. She has done for the Middle West what Miss Jewett and Miss Wilkins have done for New England in faithful characteri- 
zation. The stories in this volume all turn to some extent on the relation of employers and employed. They are, however, stories 
of men in the widest sense, and leave an extraordinarily cheery, wholesome and optimistic impression of the men who really do 
American work —the backbone of the Western community. 


THE GOEDE VROUW OF MANA-HASTA. 
By Mrs. John King Van Rensselaer. 


At Home and in Society. 1609-1760. 8vo, $2.00 

ConTENTS:—Two Dutch Colonies in America— Women of the 17th Century—Prominent Pioneer Women—First 
Settlement — Homes of the Settlers — Habits, Amusements, and Laws — Rensselaers of the Manor -- Der Colonie Nieu Neder- 
lands— New York vs. New Amsterdam— Passing of the Pioneers— The Dutch and their Neighbors— New York in Infancy — 
The Pirate and his Escapades — Society under the English Rule — Wedding-bells and Caudle-cups — James Alexander — My 
Lady of ‘‘ Petticoat Lane ”’ — Petticoats and Politics — New York in 1732 — Matches, Batches, and Despatches — New York “‘in 
the Forties’? — The Last of the Dutch Matrons. 

It is somewhat extraordinary that, with all the literature on the people of old New York, we have so little of these pioneers’ 
household affairs, of the women’s influence, social customs and manners. Mrs. Van Rensselaer’s book presents an anjmated and 
exhaustive history, in a consecutive narrative, of the intimate side of that life, from the first settlement down to the death of the 
last Dutch Matron. Her facts have been gleaned from hitherto inaccessible family papers and from many rare and curious 
volumes, giving the work a special personal interest to the descendants of these families as well as to the individual student. 


ANTIGONE, AND OTHER PORTRAITS OF WOMEN. 
By Paul Bourget. 


(‘ Voyageuses.”) Translated from the French by WILLIAM MARCHANT. 12mo, $1.50. 


According to the ingenious idea which binds these stories together, they contain portraits of various women encountered in 
the journeys of which the author is so fond. Each is the center of a dramatic narrative, and each is drawn with the charming and 
sympathetic insight that M. Bourget alone brings to the study of feminine psychology. 

By the same author: A Tragic Idyl. 12mo, $1.50. Outre-Mer: Impressions of America. 12mo, $1.75. 


CAUSES AND CONSEQUENCES. By John J. Chapman. 


Author of Emerson, and Other Essays. 12mo, $1.25. 

Mr. Chapman’s new book is a social and political essay of great penetration and is written with much pungency. It 
consists of an elaborate presentation, from various points of view, of the idea that man is fund. lly 1 Ifish — its deductions 
being thoroughly practical. The volume contains five chapters: “ Politics,” ‘“‘Society,’”’ ‘‘ Education,” ‘‘ Democracy,” and 
“Government.” 








‘Already published: Emerson, and Other Essays. 12mo, $1.25. 
Mr. Henry James says of the title essay in Literature: ‘‘This essay is the most effective critical attempt made in the 
United States, or, I should suppose, anywhere, really to get near the philosopher of Concord.” 


WORLDLY WAYS AND BY-WAYS. 
By Eliot Gregory (‘An Idler’’). 12mo, $1.50. 


The ‘* Idler’s’’ papers on the philosophy of fashion, folly and foibles, as exhibited in American society at home and abroad, 
have already attracted wide-spread attention in the columns of the Evening Post. They are now revised and united in book form, 
and make a volume of unique kind and flavor. 


THE KING’S JACKAL. 
By Richard Harding Davis. 


Second Large Edition. Withillustrations and a cover 
design by CHARLES DANA GIBSON. I2mo, $1.25. 


THE GIRL AT COBHURST. 
By Frank R. Stockton. 12m0, $1.50. 


A Remarkable Volume by a New Author. 
LIFE IS LIFE, AND OTHER 
TALES AND EPISODES. 
By Zack. 12mo, $1.50. 


YESTERDAYS IN THE PHILIPPINES. 
By Joseph Earle Stevens. Illustrated, 12mo, $1.50. 





























SCRIBNER’S NEW IMPORTATIONS 





ANGLO-SAXON SUPERIORITY: 


To What it is Due. 
With Map. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


By EDMOND DEMOLINS, Editor of La Science Sociale. 


Translated from the tenth French Edition. 


M. Demolins declares that the Anglo-Saxon race shows its superiority, not only in commercial, financial, and colonial matters, but in 
politics, industry, finance, and morals, and he attempts to point out the causes of this supremacy. 


THE GOLFING PILGRIM ON MANY LINKS. 
By Horace G. HUTCHINSON, author of ‘‘ Golf" in the 

‘Badminton Library. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 

‘* Always racy and readable.” — Scotsman. 

“Full of useful information, with plenty of good stories.” — 
London 7ruta. 

‘« Without ‘ The Golfing Pilgrim’ the golfer’s library will be in- 
complete.” — Pall Mail Gazette. 





BRUNETIERE’S ESSAYS IN FRENCH 
LITERATURE. 
A Selection, translated by D. N. SMITH, with Preface by 
the Author. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 
Contents.—I. The Essential Character of French Literature 
—II. The Influence of Women in French Literature—III. The 
Influence of Moli¢re—IV. Voltaire and Jean Jacques Rousseau — 


V. The Classic and Romantic—VI. Impressionist Criticism — 
VII. An Apology for Rhetoric. 


CUBA PAST AND PRESENT. 


By RICHARD DAVEY. 


Mr. Davey writes with a large knowledge of Cuba, derived from travel in the island. 
He treats_of Spanish administration—or, rather, maladministration — and has views on what Cuba 


covery right up to the present day. 
might become. 


Illustrated with three full-page plates, a portrait of Columbus, and a map. Crown 8vo, $3.00. 


He traces its history and fortunes from its dis- 


THE LIFE OF MICHELANGELO BUONARROTI. 


3y JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 
edition, 2 vols., crown 8vo, $4.00. 


SKETCHES AND STUDIES IN ITALY AND 
GREECE. 


Series I, II, & III, three vols. By JOHN ADDINGTON 
SYMONDS. Being new editions of ‘‘ Sketches and Stu- 
dies in Italy and Greece,” ‘‘ Sketches and Studies in 
Italy,"’ and ‘‘ Italian Byways.” Vol. 
l now ready. Crown 8vo, per vol., 


Sold only in sets. 
$2.00. 


With Portrait and 50 Reproductions of the Works of the Master. 


New and cheaper 


THE RENAISSANCE IN ITALY. 

Including ‘‘ Age of the Despots ; "’ ‘‘ The Revival of Learn- 
ing;"’ ‘‘ The Fine Arts;” ‘‘ Italian Literature,” 2 vols.; 
‘* The Catholic Reaction,” 2 vols., by JOHN ADDINGTON 
SYMONDS. 7 vols., crown 8vo, per vol., $2.00. 


THE OLD CHELSEA BUN-HOUSE. 


A Tale * the last century. 
Rev. 


By the author of ‘‘ The Household of Sir Thomas More,’ 
V. H. HUTTON and 26 Illustrations by JOHN JELLICOE and HERBERT RAILTON. 


* etc., etc., with an Introduction by 
Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


By the same author and at reduced prices. 


The Household of Sir Thomas 


Maiden and Married Life of Ma 


| “Gress and Violet. A Tale of the 


More. With Introduction by Rev. Powell, afterward Mistress Mil- Great Plague. 26 [IIlustrations, 
W.H. HuTTON and 25 Illustrations.| ton, and the uel thereto, | 8vo, $2.00. 
8vo, $2.00. Deborah’s Diary. With 26 Illus- 

trations. 8vo, $2.00. 





THE CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE SERIES 


New Volumes. 


The Natural History of Digestion. By A. LockKHART 
GILLESPIE, M.D., with numerous II]lustrations and Dia- 
grams. Crown 8vo, $1.25. 





Its Causes, Signs, and Results. By Prof. 
"TALBOT, M.D., Chicago. Fully illustrated, 
Crown 8vo, $1.25. 


Degeneracy ; 
EUGENES 
chiefly from original photographs. 


Full list of the series sent en application. 


DEEDS THAT WON THE EMPIRE. 
Historic Battle Scenes by the Rev. W. H. FITCHETT. 
With Portraits and Plans. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


Contents: Quebec; The Fire Ships in the Basque Roads; 
Battle of Aboukir; Abuera; Waterloo; Trafalgar; etc., etc. 


The 


FIVE YEARS IN SIAM. 

A Record of Journeys and of Life among the People from 
1891 to 1896. By H. WARINGTON SMYTH, formerly 
Director of the Department of Mines in Siam. With 
Illustrations from the author's drawings and maps. 2 
vols. Crown 8vo, $9.00. 


GUIE-SOORS TO THE MEDITERRANEAN 


Murray’ s Mediterranean. 2 vols. - $8.40 
geria . ° . ‘ ‘ 4-20 

Baedeker’s Spain and Portugal ‘ | Net 4-80 
Murray’ $s Spain. 2 vols. . . ° ‘ ‘ + 8.00 
Riviera 2.40 

no Greece. 2 vols. ‘ - 8.00 
Baedeker’s Greece . ; . Net 2.40 
- Egypt - Net 4.50 
Murray’ s — C67? ‘ 6.00 
Co onstantinople ¢ 3-00 
Baedeker’s South-eastern France | Net 1. 50 


Marcet, Southern and Swiss Health Resorts, their climate and medical aspects, $2. 00, 





Baedeker’s South-western France . Net t $. 50 
Murray’ s North Italy . : 4-00 
Central Italy . 2.40 

- South Italy. 2 vols. 4.80 

ved Sicity ° a . ; + 4:00 

- Sici ° . . ° ; + 2.40 
Baedeker’ s Noxth Italy | ' - Net 2.40 
Central Italy - Net 2.25 

- South Italy . - Net 1.80 

ve Palestine - Net 3.60 
Murray’s Holy Land ‘ + 8.00 
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Harper & Brothers’ New Books| 
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A DRAWING BY THE CHILD 





Biographical Edition of Thackeray 


Contributions to Punch. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $1 75. 


A Study of a Child 
By Louise E. Hocan. With a 
Colored Frontispiece and Many 
illustrations by the Child. Cr. 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2 50. 


Roden’s Corner 


(+ 
1 From “ A Study of a Child." Copyright, 1898, 
by HARPER & BROTHERS 


| A Novel. 
| MERRIMAN, Author of ‘‘ The Sowers,” etc. 
by T. DE THULSTRUP. 


China in Transformation 
By ARCHIBALD R. COLQUHOUN. 
Diagrams. 8vo, Cloth, $3 oo. 


_A Constitutional History 

| of the American People, 1776-1850. 
THORPE. 

| Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $5 00. 


By Order of the Magistrate 


| 


Mr. Staplehurst,”’ etc. 


Phases of an Inferior Planet 
A Novel. By ELLEN GLAscow, Author of 
‘* The Descendant.” 
mental, $1 25. 


The Golfer’s Alphabet 
Pictures by A. B. Frost. Verses by W. G. 
VAN T. SUTPHEN. Small 4to, Illuminated 
| 


Boards, $1 50. 








New York 


By HENRY SETON 
With Illustrations 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 75. 


With Frontispiece, Maps, and 


By FRANCIS NEWTON 
Illustrated with Maps. Two Volumes. Crown 8vo, 


By W. Pett Ripce, Author of ‘‘ The Second Opportunity of 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 





Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- |, 














HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 


From “ The Golfer's Alphabet " 
(reduced). Copyright, 1898, by 
HARPER & BROTHERS 









































SOME SECRET Just Ready. 
PAGES OF Two vols., with 


portrait, cloth, &vo, 
HIS HISTORY. BEING A DIARY KEPT BY DR. MORITZ BUSCH #10.00 net. 


DURING TWENTY-FIVE YEARS’ OFFICIAL AND PRIVATE INTERCOURSE WITH THE GREAT CHANCELLOR 
It is said that some excitement has been caused in official circles in Germany by the approaching publication in England and America 
of Dr. Busch’s Memoir of Bismarck. It may well be so, for Dr. Busch’s records, made while in the most intimate relations to the chan- 
cellor during twenty-five years, give us probably the most important secret political memoir of the century. They throw a flood of light 
on many vexed questions of politics during the last half century. 


Life of Cardinal Manning, The Story of Gladstone’s Life 
Arch bishop of Westminster New Edition, with additional chapters. 
A Cheaper New Edition. By Justin McCartuy, M. P., author of “A History of Our Own 
By Epmunp SHERIDAN PurRcELL, Member of the Roman Academy Times,” etc. 8vo, cloth extra. Price, $6.00. 
of Letters, Cloth, crown 8vo. Two Vols., $3.50. - With additional chapters describing the last months of Mr. Glad- 
‘Nothing like it has appeared for generations.””—Philadelphia stone’s life at Cannes, Bournemouth and Hawarden, closing with 
Evening Telegraph. an account of the imposing funeral scene at Westminster Abbey. 


Ave Roma Immortalis. (Studies from the Chronicles of Rome.) 
By F. Marion CrAwrorp, author of “ Corleone,” ‘‘Casa Brac- 


Illustrated with cio,” etc. In two Volumes, cloth, Crown 8vo. $6.00. An edition on large 
These volumes are unlike any of the numerous books which have — 
photogravure repr ° ; ‘ = : : : “tensase z write S 
as “6 avure reproduc been written about Rome. ‘The author begins with a brief histori- paper, limited to 150 
tions and many cal study of the rise of Rome, and afterward takes the fourteen dif- copies, will also be 


ferent regions or wards into which the city is divided, describing 
the characteristics of each, and giving the histories of the people who 
lived and fought, loved and died, leaving memories there forever. 


Philadelphia A Short History of English Literature 


drawings in the text. issued at $10.00. 


3y Acnes Repp ier, author of “ Points of View,” ‘Essays in By GeorGe Saintssury, Professor of English Literature in the 
Miniature,” etc. Cloth, crown 8vo, ®2.50. Illustrated University of Oxford, author of “‘A History of Elizabethan 
with drawings by E. C. Peixotto. Jn press. Literature,” etc. /ux press. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 
; me ah The Great Salt Lake Trail 

A Companion Volume By Colonel Henry Inman and Hon. Wittiam F. Copy Illustrated with 
to “The Old (Buffalo Bill). Illustrated with eight full-page plates by ‘ull-pace plates and 
: ¥ ~ — F. Coman Clarke, and other drawings in the text. Cloth, J i apn 

Santa Fe Trail. 8vo, %3.50. drawings in the text, 


The Ranch on the Oxhide The Old Santa Fe Trail 


3y Colonel Henry C. Inman, author of ‘‘ The Old Santa Fe By Colonel Henry Inman, late of the U.S. Army. With eight 





Trail ” and ‘‘ The Great Salt Lake Trail.” Illustrated, cloth, full-page photogravures from sketches by Frederic Reming- 
12mo. Price, 81.50. ton. Cloth, large zzmo. Price, 83.50. 

New Volumes. STORIES FROM AMERICAN H ISTORY Price, $1.50 each. 
Companion volumes to Buccaneers and Pirates of our Coasts Companion Volumes to 
Southern Soldier By Frank R. STockTon. Illustrated by G. VARIAN and Yankee Ships and 

Stories. B. W. Cuivepinst. Yankee Sailors. 
De Soto and his Men in the Land of Florida | Tales of the Enchanted Isles of the Atlantic 
3y Grace Kuno, author of “New Orleans.” Illustrated by By THomas WeNTWoRTH Hiccinson. Illustrated by Albert 
George Gibbs. Herter. 
Cloth. Crown 8vo. The Loves of the Lady Arabella Illustrated by 
By Mo tty Ettiot SEAWELL, author of ‘‘ The Sprightly Romance a 
Price, $1.50. ’ of Marsac,” ‘ The History of the Lady Betty Stair,”’ etc. George Gibbs. 
The Shape of Fear and When the Birds Go North Again 
Other Ghostly Stories A Veusus or Vanes 


By Mrs. E F. P bo “ ” “With Scri By Mrs. E:ta Hiccinson, author of ‘‘ The Land of the Snow 
, oe Stat” etc. "Cloth. —_— _— y= iy oh Salp Pearls; or, Tales from Puget Sound,” ‘‘A Forest Orchid and 
. ; “ Other Tales,” etc. Vellum, 16mo. Price, 75 cents. 


Four-Footed Americans and their Kin 


By Maset Oscoop WricGut, edited by Frank M. Chapman. By the Author of 


By the Author of 


“ Birdcraft,” etc. Seventy-two illustrations by Ernest Seton Thompson. Price, “ Citizen Bird,” etc. 
$1.50 net. 
American Prose Selections The Control of the Tropics 
With critical introductions by various writers and a general intro- By Benjamin Kipp, author of “ Social Evolution.” Cloth, r2mo. 
duction. Edited by Prof. Gzorce R. CArPENTER, Columbia In press. Price, 75 cents. 
University, author of “ Principles of Grammar,” ‘‘ Exercises A thoughtful discussion of a subject of vital importance to the 
in Rhetoric and English Composition,” etc. Cloth, #1.00 American people, and one which involves the question of the future 
net. of two of the nchest regions of the earth. 


Send for our new announcement list of important books to be published this autumn. 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


























THE FOREST OF ARDEN 
By HAMILTON W. MABIE, author of Under the 
Trees, and Elsewhere. With illustrations and 
decorations by Will H. Low. Small 8vo, cloth, 
decorated, $2.00. 


THE WOMEN OF HOMER 
By WALTER C. PERRY. Illustrated. 
$2.50. 


AUSTIN DOBSON’S WORKs 
A new and uniform edition. 16mo, cloth, with gilt 
tops. Similar to the new edition of the Mabie 
books. 7 vols. Price per volume, $1.25. 


MEDITATIONS ON GOUT 


By GEORGE H. ELLWANGER, author of /dy/lists 
of the Countryside, etc. 12mo, cloth, $2.00. 


DRYPOINTS AND DRAWINGS 


By PAUL HELLEU, of Paris. Reproductions in 
photogravure from the originals; with introduction 
by Edmond De Goncourt. 4to, net, $15.00. 


THE HITTITES AND THEIR 


LANGUAGE 

By Lieut.-Col. C. R. CONDER, author of TZent- 
Work in Palestine, etc. Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, 
$2.50. 


THE BIBLE OF ST. MARK 


The Altar and Throne of Venice, a History of 
St. Mark’s Church. By the Rev. ALEXANDER 
ROBERTSON, D.D. With 80 full-page illustrations 
from photographs. 8vo, 400 pages, $3.50. 


THE GOSPEL OF JOY 
By STOPFORD A. BROOKE, author of Primer of 
English Literature. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


TRIMALCHIO’S DINNER 


Translated from the Latin of Petronius, with an 
Introduction and Appendix, by HARRY THURSTON 
PECK. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


MODERN FRENCH FICTION 


By Professor BENJAMIN W. WELLS, author of 
Modern German Literature, Modern French Litera- 
ture, etc. I2mo, cloth, $2.00. 


THE WONDERFUL CENTURY 
By Dr. ALFRED RUSSELL WALLACE, author of 
Darwinism, etc. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 


ESSAYS ON WORK AND CULTURE 


By HAMILTON W. MABIE. 16mo, cloth, gilt 
top, $1.25. 


8vo, cloth, 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY’S 


New and Successful Belles-Lettres 





MODERN GERMAN CULTURE 
By Professor KUNO FRANCKE, of Harvard Univer- 
sity. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


W. VS GOLDEN LEGEND 


By WILLIAM CANTON, author of The J/nvisible Play- 
mate, etc. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 


AMERICAN BOOKMEN 
By M. A. DEWOLFE Howe. 
nearly 1oo portraits, facsimiles, and sketches. 
cloth, $3.50. 


THE INVISIBLE PLAYMATE AND W. V., 
HER BOOK 


Illustrated with 
8vo, 


By WILLIAM CANTON. A new edition revised and 
rearranged by the author. One volume (containing 
both books). r2mo, cloth, $1.50. 


HOLLAND AND THE HOLLANDERS 
By Davip S. MELDRUM, author of The Story of 
Margredel. Mllustrated. 8vo, $2.00. 


HAWAI IN TIME OF REVOLUTION 
By MARY H. KrouT. Small 8vo, cloth, with illus- 
trations, $2.00. 


AFRICA 


Its Partition and its Future. By HENRY M. STAN- 


LEY, J. SCOTT KELTIE, and others foremost in 
African affairs. 12mo, cloth, with a new map in 
colors, $1.25. 


EGYPT IN 1898 
By G. W. STEEVENS, author of The Land of the 
Dollar, The Conquering Turk, etc. 8vo, with 16 il- 
lustrations, $1.50. 


THROUGH CHINA WITH A CAMERA 
By JOHN THOMSON, F.R.G.S._ Illustrated with 
over 100 reproductions of photographs taken espe- 
cially for the work, net, $5.00. 


THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON IIL 


By ARCHIBALD FORBES. With forty illustrations. 
8vo, cloth, $3.50. 


‘TURRETS, TOWERS, AND TEMPLES 
Descriptions, by the masters of literature, of the 
great masterpieces of architecture throughout the 
world. Illustrated. Edited by Esther Singleton. 
8vo, cloth, $2.00. 


THE MUSIC DRAMAS OF RICHARD 
WAGNER 
Translated from the French of ALBERT LAVIGNAC. 
With numerous illustrations and more than 200 ex- 
amples of music. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 


For Sale by all Booksellers 


DODD, MEAD 
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tinuing Value 





SPAIN IN THE 19th CENTURY. 


By ELIZABETH WORMELEY LATIMER.  8vo, 
many portraits. $2.50. 

“The interest which attaches itself in this country just now 
to Spain and Spanish politics makes the publication of ‘Spain in 
the 19th Century’ timely and valuable. . . . Like the previous 
volumes on France, Russia, England, Africa, and Italy, it gives 
the busy reader, in.a compact and interesting narrative, a survey 
of the recent political history of the country of which it treats. 
The entire series is well planned and commendably executed.” 
The Outlook, New York. 

Mrs. Latimer’s successful historical sketches 
century, tllustrated and uniform with “ Spain, 
published, are: 


with 


of the 9th 
" previously 


France in the 19th Century - . = $2.50 
Russia and Turkey in the 19th Century - = 2.50 
England in the 19th Century o 7 - - 2.50 
Europe in Africa in the 19th Century ao - = 2.50 
Italy in the 19th Century - a = = = 2.50 


WITH A PESSIMIST IN SPAIN. 
By MARY F. NIXON. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 
‘*We do not recall reading of late any traveller’s record which 
gives us in pictorial story so much of the historic and artistic 
treasures of Old Spain.” — The Boston Evening Transcript. 


CHRISTIANITY, THE WORLD-RELIGION. 
By Rev. JoHN HENRY BARROws. Large 12mo, $1.50. 
The first course of the “Barrows Lectureship,” delivered in 
India and Japan in 1896-97. 
“‘Dr. Barrows has given not only to India, but to the thinking 
people of the world, a book of great merit and value.” — Pudiic 
Opinion, New York. 


A WORLD-PILGRIMAGE. 


3y Rev. JOHN HENRY BARROWS. 

Crown 8vo, $2.00. 

“‘The reader will find himself interested by fresh points of 
view, thoughtful and suggestive comments, and a generally 
strong and instructive way of dealing with objects familiar.” — 
The Literary World. 


NATIONAL EPICS. 


By KATE MILNER RABB. 12m0, $1.50. 

“This is ar excellent guide to a_knowledge and appreciation 
of the world’s great epic poems. The Hindu, Greek, Roman, 
Tiesitdl, Saxon, German, French, Spanish, Italian, Portuguese, 
English, and Persian epics of distinctively national importance 
are all represented. The compiler has performed a useful 
service in making accessible in the compass of a single volume 
so much material for the study of these noble poems.” — 7he 
Review of Reviews, New York. 


THE SPANISH PIONEERS. 


By CHARLES F. Lummis. Illustrated 12mo, $1.50. 
_ “The reader cannot fail to imbibe some of the author’s admiration 
for the brave Spaniards who made long journeys on foot through the 
continent, who fought or civilized the Indians, and who established 
the first American newspapers, churches, and schools.” —7he /n- 
guirer, Philadelphia. 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 

Translated from the French of Victor Hugo by Prof. 

MELVILLE B. ANDERSON. 8vo, $1.50. 

‘‘We venture to say that more striking and valuable reflection 
can be found in this book than in twenty ordinary studies of 
Shakespeare.””"— Christian Advocate, New York. 


GROUND ARMS! 


The Story of a Life. A Romance of European War. 


Illustrated. 


By Baroness BERTHA VON SUTTNER. Translated 
from the German by ALICE ASBURY ABBOTT. A 
New Edition. 12mo, $1.00. 


“The most eloquent appeal for universal peace we have read 
in years, € story is one of the strongest works of fiction 
of the present decade.” — 7he A rena. 





UPTON’S HANDBOOKS ON MUSK. 
By GEORGE P. Upton, 
“*Like the valuable art handbooks of Mrs. Jamieson, these vol- 


umes contain a world of interesting information, indispensable to 
critics and art amateurs.’’— Pudlic Opinion, New York. 


The Standard Operas. 12mo, flex. Cloth . - $1.50 
The Standard Oratorios. - = : 1.50 
The Standard Cantatas. ” " . - 1.50 
The Standard Symphonies. ‘ os - 1.50 


BISHOP SPALDING’S WORKS. 
By Rt. Rev. J. L. SPALDING, Bishop of Peoria. 

‘*Bishop Spalding comes nearer being an essayist in educa- 
tion than any other American. He has that rarest of educational 
gifts — the ability to throw light brilliantly, and yet softly, making 
his paragraphs both bright and mellow, all without ‘ preaching,’ 
without pedantry, and without being cranky. - When we agree 
with him, it is delightful, and when we differ, we respect his con- 
victions, honor his courage, and enjoy his spirit.’’"— Journal of 
Education, Boston. 


Thoughts and Theories of Life and Education. 12mo, $1.00 


Education and the Higher Life. 12mo - “ 1.00 
Things of the Mind. t2mo a - . - - 1,00 
Means and Ends of Education. 1t2mo - - - 1.00 
LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
By the Hon. IsAAc N. ARNOLD. With an Intro- 
duction by the Hon. E. B. WASHBURNE. Steel 
Portrait. 8vo, $1.50. 


** It is the only Life of Lincoln thus far published that is likely 
to live—the only one that has any serious pretensions to depict 
him with adequate veracity, completeness, and dignity.”— Zhe 
Sun, New York. 


THE JOURNAL OF COUNTESS 
FRANCOISE KRASINSKA, 


Great Grandmother of Victor Emmanuel. Translated 
from the Polish by KASIMIR DZIEKONSKA. With por- 
trait and other illustrations. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


**It gives, with charming naiveté, a picturesque account of high 
life in Poland at the middle of the last century — a life still pervaded 
by feudal traditions and customs.” — 7he Nation. 


A GROUP OF FRENCH CRITICS. 
By MARY FISHER. 12mo, $1.25. 

“This is a little book full of learning and sound taste which 
will help Americans to understand what French literature really 
stands for, and to distinguish between the shallow and ephem- 
eral productions of the modern Parisian school of fiction and 
poetry, and what is really sound and good in French literature. 
. . » The author renders the reading public a real service by pre- 
senting so able an advocate for the pure and beautiful in | Lae 
ture.”"— The Philadelphia Inquirer. 


THE LAW OF PSYCHIC PHENOMENA. 


By THOMSON JAY HUDSON. (Fifteenth Edition.) 12mo, 
$1.50. 

“The author is reasonable and logical in his endeavor to bring 
psychology within the domain of the exact sciences. His book 
is sound in principle, and painstaking to the last degree. The 
investigation flashes a clear light upon the general subject of 
psychology.” — Zhe Public Ledger, Philadelphia. 


A SCIENTIFIC DEMONSTRATION OF THE 
FUTURE LIFE. 
By THOMSON JAY HUDSON. 12mo, $1.50. 

**This second work of Mr. Hudson is even more attractive 
than the first in argument and matter. It is written in a most 
thoughtful manner, and is inspired throughout by the intense 
convictions of the author.” —7he Datly /nter-Ocean, Chicago. 





For sale by booksellers generally, or will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the price, by the publishers, 


A. C. McCLURG & CO., CHICAGO. 


Oct. 998. 











Hon. D. J. Brewer, Justice of U. S. Supreme Court, says: 


“‘T commend it to all as the one great standard authority.” 





It excels in the ease with which the eye finds the word sought; 
in accuracy of definition; in effective methods of indicating pronun- 
ciation ; in terse and comprehensive statements of facts and in practical 
use as a working dictionary. 

Specimen pages, etc., sent on application. 


























MASTERPIECES 
OF ANCIENT ART 


Selected works by the old masters in mag- 
nificent reproductions direct from the orig1- 
nals by old masters at Madrid, St. Peters- 
burg, Dresden, Berlin, etc. 

eee list mailed upon receipt 
10 cents in stamps. 


BERLIN PHOTOGRAPHIC CO,, 14 East 23d St., New York, 
Decorate your Homes 


with beautiful Platinotype Reproduc- 


“TSTORY .....:. claims a place second to none 
in the roll of Sciences.’’ 




























History for Ready Reference 
and Topical Reading. 


In Five Imperial Volumes. 


By J. N. 1ARNED, 








Ex-Pres. American Library Ass’n. 


The object of this monumental work, representing tions of the Paintings in the Pennsylva- 
a life-time of research, is to give to the student or nia Academy of the Fine Arts, Phila. 
— reader of history the very language of the best We are agents for the genuine Hollyer 

istorians. Platinotypes of the works of Watts, 


They are thus made to speak for themselves. Rossetti, hae. the — E. Burne 
Its unique system of Ready Reference enables even | Joes Catalogues maile free. 

a child to find information upon any topic or historical The London Art Publishers 

j 


event as quickly as a word in the dictionary. 
Its system of non-repetition makes it possible to 1624 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


put in five volumes what would require, if presented on 


the monographic plan of the encyclopedia, at least é Habla V Espanol ? 


twelve to fifteen. 


It is practically equivalent to an entire historical Parlez=Vous Francais ? 


library, and the greatest economy in book buying is 

















manifested in its purchase. ; e 
The acknowledged ability of the compiler, the unique- Sprechen Sie Deutsch? 
ness and special value of the work, its great time and 
labor-saving features, the authoritativeness of its every Parlate Italiano ? 
- - ; f 


page, the unexcelled historical maps, the exact text of 
national constitutions and great historical documents, 

all unite to make it one of the most valuable works InN TEN WT BE kz Ss 
ever published, and it has justly been pronounced the You can at your own home, by the 


greatest historical work of the century. MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM, 


Sent carriage free to responsible subscribers on easy 
payments. Send for circular, giving full information. Learn to speak fluently either Spanish, French, Italian or German 
Pupils taught as if actually in the presence of the teacher. Terms 


SOLICITORS EMPLOYED. for membership, $5.00 for each language. All questions answered 


and all exercises corrected free of charge. Part I (3 Lessons), 
The f re Ni 1 ’ bli r either language, sent on receipt of 25 cents. 
Cc ehols Co , Pu shers, MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Springfield, Mass. 296 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 7 
DRA OAD AOE “* Truth Stranger than Fiction.” RAO OSA OEMS 
Now Running in the 


WIDE WORLD MAGAZINE, 
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The Adventures of Louis de Rougemont, x 

The most Thrilling and Astounding in the History of the World. ° 

In the dazzling light of these brilliant narratives, even Defoe’s classic ‘‘ Crusoe”’ ‘‘ pales its ineffectual © 
fire.” Begun in the Se ptember number. Zhe October Number Now Ready on all news-stands. This new and © 
entirely unique ///ustrated Monthly Magazine for the People, published by the proprietors of the STRAND _)y 
MAGAZINE, is full of marvelous, curious, true stories of adventure and travel; with most astounding pho- © 
D 


tographs; but no fiction. [0 cents a copy. $1.20 a year post-paid. 110 pages. 150 illustrations. 
THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, 83-85 Duane St., New-York. 
Subscriptions received for any periodical, foreign or domestic. 
> 
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The Art Interchange |@ 


The Oldest, Best, and Most Progressive 
Art and Household Monthly Magazine. 
(Established 1878.) 
Indispensable to Art Workers and an invaluable guide 
in all Branches of Home Decoration. 


NO HOME COMPLETE WITHOUT IT. 


Each number lavishly and beautifully illustrated and ac- 
companied by large full-size design supplements and ex- 
quisite fac-similes of oil and water-color paintings. 35¢. 
per copy, at all dealers. Yearly subscription, $4.00. 
Trial, three months, $1.90. 


SPECIAL OFFER TO CENTURY READERS. 


Every one remitting NOW $4.00 for one year's subscrip- 
tion will receive FREE, as a premium, the 6 months’ num- 
bers from July to December, 1898, and then numbers of 
THE ART INTERCHANGE for the full year of 1899 
This most remarkable offer is made for a limited time to 
CENTURY readers, and by taking advantage of it now 
you get 18 months’ consecutive numbers (July ‘98 to Dec. 
‘99), value $6.00, for the price of only one year. 

A specimen copy of this unrivalled Monthly Home and 
Art Magazine, which occupies to-day the foremost position 
in the completeness, reliability and thoroughness of its 
numerous practical departments, with color plates and 
design supplements, will be sent for 25 cents. Our latest 
36-page illustrated catalogue free. 

Or, to give you a better idea of the general character and 
usefulness of this magazine, we will send 6 trial numbers 
a 12 color plates and 12 design supplements for only 

1.00. 

The above unusual subscription offer for 1899 is only 
made now, and to secure it your remittance should be sent 
without delay. 


THE ART INTERCHANGE, 152 W. 23d St., NewYork. 


art stores everywhere. 








“ L : - 
From a Copley Print, Copyright 1897 by Curtis & Cameron. 


“Angel,” by Abbott H. Thayer. 


THE COPLEY PRINTS. 

Highest quality artistic reproductions. The most distinguished 
artists—among them La Farge, Vedder, St. Gaudens, Abbey 
— choose these prints for reproductions of their own works. Sold at 
Also by mail. Prices from 50 cents to 
$10.00. ew catalogue, dainty and fully illustrated, sent upon 
receipt of 10 cents in stamps by the publishers. 


CURTIS & CAMERON, | 20 Pierce Building, 
Publishers: { BOSTON. 





Accurate Use of English 
Marks a Man 


as refined and cultivated far more than DRESS or 
MANNER can. The most useful tool for acquiring 
an Accurate Use of English is 


The Students’ 
Standard Dictionary 


an abridgment of the famous FUNK & WAGNALLS’ 
STANDARD DICTIONARY. It is a moderate sized, but 
full, easily handled, low-priced reference book, contain- 
ing 923 pages, 60,000 Words and Phrases, 1,225 Pic- 
torial Illustrations, Synonyms, Antonyms, Foreign 
Phrases, Faulty Diction, Disputed Pronunciation, Ab- 
breviations, etc., etc. This book contains the English 
Language AS IT IS TO-DAY. It is incompar- 
ably the newest and best Dictionary in existence for the 
every day use of English speaking people. 

“No one can conceive the wealth of information, the convenience 
for reference, the elimination of non-essentials which make this book 


worth much more than the price to any student, teacher, or writer.” 
— Boston Journal o SE ‘ducation. 


8vo, cloth, leather back, $2.50; sheep, $4.00. In- 
dexed, 50 cents additional. 
For sale by all Book-dealers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of the 
price, by 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


5 & 7 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 
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“Our Little Ones and The Nursery ” 


is the only magazine for little people of from four to ten 
years old. You will catch older children reading it. 
Illustrated stories teaching truth, honesty, gratitude, 
obedience, charity and kindness make this delightful 
little magazine almost an education in itself. Used in 
Boston schools. 


Fifteen Stories and Jingles. 
Thirty Pictures Every Month. 


They are so interesting and entertaining that they keep 
the little ones quiet and amused, at the same time im- 
parting information and instruction. The illustrations 
are thoroughly American and modern in style and 
dress. Everything objectionable, either in matter or 
expression, is carefully excluded. The regular sub- 
scription price is $1.00 a year, but to get new subscrib- 
ers I will make a special offer of 


One Dollar for Fifteen Numbers, 


one a month. Send the dollar to-day, and get not only 
twelve numbers, beginning January, 1899, but also the 
October, November and December numbers of this year 
and eight paper French dolls, beautifully dressed. Free. 


LAURENCE ELKUS, 
196 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Messages and 
of 


THE PRESIDENTS 


A HISTORY OF QUR COUNTRY WRITTEN BY OUR PRESIDENTS 


Edited by 


THE HON. JAMES D. RICHARDSON 


Under the Direction of Congress. 


It includes all the Inaugural Addresses, 
Annual Messages, Special Messages, 
Veto Messages, Proclamations, Execu- 
tive Orders, including important secret 
correspondence of the State Depart- 
ment bearing on all National questions 
in connection with the history of our 
government from the first administra- 
tion of President Washington to the 


present time. 
SUPERVISED, 


Rheves BY THE GOVERNMENT 


Every important transaction of the President’s Office treated by the President himself. 

The most expensive work ever produced by the government. 

Profusely illustrated with rare engravings from government plates which have never before appeared in any book. 
If they could be purchased separately the engravings alone would cost almost twice as much as the price at which the entire 
work is now offered. They consist of portraits of the Presidents, Government Buildings, and copies of historic paintings, such 
as “‘ The Signing of the Declaration of Independence,” “‘ Signing of the Proclamation of Emancipation,” etc., etc. 

The Index is an Encyclopedia of U.S.History. Every event of our history is clearly stated. Each fact has been 
verified from the original government records at Washington. It is therefore authentic in every sense, and it is 


ORIGINAL, INSTRUCTIVE, FASCINATING. 


If a private publisher were to undertake to publish such a work, even if he could gain access to the government records, it 
would cost not less than a million dollars to produce, and he could not afford to sell it forless than Ten Dollars per volume. 
There are Ten Magnificent Volumes averaging seven hundred pages each. The price now is less than one-fourth of that amount. 


PRESIDENT McKINLEY says: EX-PRESIDENT CLEVELAND says: 
“I find it unusually complete and well edited.” “Exceedingly valuable for use either in public li- 


braries or in the homes of our people.” 


It bears practically the unanimous endorsement of two presidents and their cabinets, the congress, and thousands 


of other government officials and representative citizens, 


WITHIN REACH OF ALL. 


The original edition published by the 
government was far too limited. Thou- 
sands upon thousands of applications had to 
be refused. It was not the intention origi- 
nally to publish a further edition, but on ac- 
count of the unprecedented demand Mr. 
Richardson, who had charge of the work, 
decided that every one ought to have an 
opportunity to get this, the most valuable of 
government publications. He has accord- 
ingly appointed a COMMITTEE ON DIS- 
TRIBUTION to fill applications. The 
work will be supplied at practically the 
cost of paper, printing, and binding. Ap- 
plications may now be filed with the Com- 
mittee and will be answered in the order 
received. 

Full information and descriptive mat- 
ter, including two valuable engravings, of 
the new Library of Congress and of Presi- 
dent Washington, sent absolutely free upon 
postal-card request. k : : ‘ 

The Committee reserves the right to withdraw the offer or raise the price at any time after thirty days, inasmuch as the 
books will become more valuable and rare each day, but the price cannot be raised on applications filed within that time. _ 

SPECIAL NOTICE.—A set of the books will be set aside and reserved pending further investigation on applications 
accompanied by a deposit of ONE DOLLAR as a guarantee of good faith. _The work will then be sent for examination, and 
may be returned and money refunded within ten days, if not as recommended. Address all communications to 


AINSWORTH R. SPOFFORD, General Secretary, 
COMMITTEE ON DISTRIBUTION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 





AUTHORIZED, 
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What Two Well-known 
Men say of the 


i New | CENTURY 
ATLAS OF 
THE WORLD. 































I am consulting it every day, and I must say that, for fullness 


e3 __ =" 
‘Ein bon bp a Bhat a at be 


acquainted. The historical maps are remarkably well selected. 
It is such a pleasure to consult it that I find it more or less of a 
time-stealer. 


JOHN FISKE. 
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| and accuracy of information and for artistic beauty of execution, | 
! it surpasses all other works of the kind with which I am _ | 
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I should like to tell you what an excellent piece of work it 
seems to be, wonderfully comprehensive, with an extremely full 

| index, and, so far as I have been able to judge, very accurate. It 

| will, I am sure, be of great use to me. The selection of the 
¥ || historical maps has been judiciously made, and they add to the 
¥ |} value of the Atlas. 
P | 

| 


JAMES BRYCE. 





% | I to allow us to send you a circular describ- 
cy ik s ‘ a P ‘ 

= IF ill ing this beautiful work,—we send a speci- 
¥ t Ww pay you men map with the circular for five 2-cent 
I stamps. 


I THE CENTURY CO, 
} Union Square, New York. 
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THE CENTURY CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 





ISSUED IN SEPTEMBER. 


AMERICA’S FOREIGN POLICY. 
By Theodore S. Woolsey, 


Professor of Internationa! Law at Yale Unibersity. 
HIS is a book which will be eagerly welcomed by the thinking part of the American 


public. 


Duty to Spain,” ‘‘The Future of the Philippines,’ 


It ably discusses the problems which the Spanish War has presented, ‘‘ Our 


?etc., and also such questions as ‘The 


Law and the Policy for Hawaii,” ‘‘An Interoceanic Canal from the Standpoint of Self- 


Interest,” ‘*The United States and the Declaration of Paris,” 


etc., etc. Price, $1.25. 





READY IN OCTOBER. 
CUBA AND PORTO RICO, 
WITH THE OTHER ISLANDS OF THE WEST INDIES. 


By Robert T. Hill, 
Of the United States Geological Survey. 


HE author of this work is a thorough expert on 
the subject. He has made many trips to the 
West Indies, in association with Professor Alexander 
Agassiz, and he has studied the islands from every 
standpoint. His book treats of the climatic con- 
ditions, the configuration of the land, geological 
structure, products of the soil, the people in the 
cities and in the country. These islands, says Mr. 
Hill, were the commercial paradise of the first three 
centuries of American settlement, and lands that 


have now gone back to jungle once sold for a thou- 
sand dollars an acre. The West Indian trade 
enriched the merchants of Barcelona and London, 
and fortunes were made from it in England, France, 
and Spain. 

No such book as this has ever been written about 
the West Indies, and it is safe to say that among all 
that will be printed on the subject during the coming 
months, none will surpass in usefulness Mr. Hill's 
work. 500 pages, 160 illustrations, $3.00. 





THE ADVENTURES OF FRANCOIS. 
By Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, Author of “Hugh Wynne.” 


Tse novel, following the author's wonderfully 
successful ‘‘ Hugh Wynne," traces the career of 

‘‘ Foundling, Thief, Juggler, and Fencing-Master 
+ Mite the French Revolution.”’ It is crowded full 
of adventure, and is a vivid picture of life during 
one of the most thrilling episodes of modern times. 
The scene shifts from Paris to the provinces, follow- 


ing the wanderings of the erratic hero. Historic 
figures live again in the pages, and the great drama 
of the Kevolution is handled with- masterly power. 
The story is romantic and picturesque, and is marked 
by keen wit and strong character delineation. With 
fifteen illustrations by Castaigne. 12mo, about 300 
pages, price, $1.50. 





GOOD AMERICANS. 


By Mrs. Burton Harrison. 


RONTISPIECE by C. Allan Gilbert. A story of 

New York society, by the author of ‘‘ The Anglo- 
maniacs,” ‘‘ Sweet Bells Out of Tune,” and other 
popular novels. The scene is laid mainly in New 
York, but it shifts to the Orient. The interest is 
sustained throughout, and the dialogue is crisp and 
bright. 12mo, 220 pages, price, $1.25. 


GALLOPS. 
By David Gray. 


COLLECTION of short stories in which a new 
4. writer sounds a brand-new note in American 
fiction. They are all clear-cut, crisp, and piquant 
sketches of life and character in a circle of society 
where steeplechasing and cross-country riding are 
the main diversions. A book for those who love 
the horse. 16mo, about 225 pages, price, $1.25. 





A PRIMER OF HERALDRY FOR AMERICANS. 
By Edward S. Holden. 


\ JITH many illustrations. A clear and concise 

handbook on a neglected subject, a knowledge 
of which is necessary for the correct understanding 
of history and architecture. The growth of hered- 
itary patriotic societies gives a new interest to 
heraldry in America, and specially applicable to 


are the author's chapters on Em- 
Seals, Arms, Badges, etc. The 
to Trace a Pedigree ”’ will prove 
of great value to many Americans. 
plates contain more than a hundred 
figures. 16mo, I05 pages,. price, $1.00. 


these societies 
blems, Flags, 
chapter ‘‘ How 


Twenty-four 
illustrative 
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\ ITH 52 illustrations. A guide to household 

management, including the proper treatment 
of the materials entering into the construction and 
the furnishing of the house. It covers every sub- 
ject that engages the attention of the careful house- 
wife, and bristles with suggestions for saving money 
and economizing time. Mrs. Parloa is one of the 


| THE CENTURY CO.’S 
4 NEW BOOKS. 
/ & | READY IN OCTOBER. 

A HOME ECONOMICS. 

a By Maria Parloa. 


best-known and most capable writers on household 
affairs, and she treats her subject in a lucid and 
common-sense manner. The book should find a 
place in every household, as it will do much to 
lighten the routine of daily work. The illustrations 
add much to the value of the book. 12mo, about 
400 pages, price, $1.50. 





EDUCATIONAL REFORM. 


By Charles W. Eliot, 
President of Harvard University. 
COMPANION volume to President Eliot's 
<\ “ American Contributions to Civilization." By 
one of the foremost of educators on the great modern 
problems in educational reform. A book that will 
become a standard in pedagogics. Octavo, 418 


UNIVERSITY PROBLEMS. 


By Daniel C. Gilman, 
President of Johns Hopkins University. 
HE CENTURY CO. add to their valuable 
series of books on educational subjects this 

collection of essays and addresses by the well-known 
scholar President Gilman of Johns Hopkins. Oc 
tavo, about 350 pages, cloth, $2.00. 





pages, cloth, $2.00. 
THE WORLD’S 


ROUGH HAND. 


By H. Phelps Whitmarsh. 


REMARKABLY graphic and candid account 
£\ of adventure at the Antipodes. The author was 
in turn a sailor, a ‘‘ sundowner,"’ or tramp, a mine- 
owner, a laborer, a beach-comber, and a pearl- 
diver, and he writes with absolute frankness and 


rare literary charm about his varied experiences. 
Mr. Whitmarsh has done for the modern adven- 
turer what Dana did for the merchant sailor in 
‘*Two Years Before the Mast.’’ 12mo, about 250 
pages, price, $1.25. 





A New IIlustr: 


ated Edition of 


THE CASTING AWAY OF MRS. LECKS AND MRS. ALESHINE. 
By Frank R. Stockton. 


te is one of the most widely known and most 
characteristic of all Mr. Stockton’s works. It 
now appears printed from entirely new plates, and 
with the addition of a large number of illustrations 
drawn especially for it by Frederick Dorr Steele. 


The story is delightful in its humor. Mr. Steele's 
pictures form an admirable and fitting complement 
to the text. The book is complete in itself, con- 
taining also the sequel, ‘‘ The Dusantes."" 12mo, 
300 pages, $1.50. 





Two New Books in the Thumb-Nail Series. 


POOR RICHARD’S ALMANACK. 
By Dr. Benjamin Franklin. 


}DITED by BENJAMIN E. SMITH. The first 
and one of the greatest of American classics has 
been added to the Thumb-Nail Series. As these 
dainty little books are largely used for gifts, the 
present form of Dr. Franklin's work is most appro- 
priate. With frontispiece portrait of Franklin, and 
facsimile of the first number of the Almanack (for 
the year 1733), made from the only copy known to 
be in existence. Size 5% x3 inches, about 175 
pages. In full leather, richly stamped, price, $1.00. 


THE CRICKET 
ON THE HEARTH. 
By Charles Dickens. 


\ JITH an introduction by JosEPH JEFFERSON. 

Frontispiece by C. M. Relyea. An appropriate 
form for one of the most popular of classics. Mr. 
Jefferson, whose introduction is in a delightfully 
sympathetic vein, has also made this story a classic 
of the stage. Issued in the beautiful Thumb-Nail 
Series, size 5% x 3 inches, bound in full stamped 
leather, price $1.00. 





FAR IN THE FOREST—NEW EDITION. 
By Dr. S. Weir Mitchell. 


NEW edition of one of the best of Dr. Mitchell's 
fi novels. It is a story of life in the forests of 
Northern Pennsylvania many years ago. The plot 


is vigorous, exciting, and unhackneyed, and the 
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book is full of admirable character sketches. For 
this edition Dr. Mitchell has revised the story and 
written an additional chapter. 12mo, 302 pages, 
price, $1.50. 
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| READY IN OCTOBER. 
3 i A New and Beautifully Illustrated Edition of a 


THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 


ra: } ig CENTURY CO. has in preparation a very These illustrations are considered to interpret most 
beautiful edition of Bunyan’s immortal ‘‘ Pil- successfully the spirit of Bunyan. Each page has | 

grim’s Progress,"’ with illustrations by the brothers an ornamental border. The work will be issued in 
Rhead—G. Woolliscroft Rhead and Frederick two e ditions, at $1.50, printed in a single color, and | 
| 


= See 


Rhead of England, and Louis Rhead of America. at $5.00, a superb dition de luxe, in several colors. 


MADAME BUTTERFLY. OUR CONVERSATIONAL 
By John Luther Long. CIRCLE. 


A COLLECTION of five stories about Japan. By Agnes H. Morton. ” 
The heroines are so bewitching and piquant Wis an introduction by Hamilton Wright 
that the reader can well understand the fever Ja- Mabie. A familiar essay on the art of conver- 
ponica that seizes Occidental visitors. The stories sation, put in a clever and attractiveform. It is full 
are full of vivid local color. 16mo, about 225 pages. of useful hints and will do much to stimulate intelli- 
Frontispiece and decorated cover. Price, $1.25. gent discussion. 16mo, about 225 pages, $1.25. 
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A New Edition of 


DEMOCRACY IN AMERICA. 
By Alexis de Tocqueville. With Introduction by Daniel C. Gilman. 


N° one who cares to understand American insti- Gilman has contributed an admirable introductory 
4 tutions can neglect this great work, now for essay. In two volumes, octavo, 559 and 536 pages, 
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rs the first time issued in adequate form. President price, $5.00. . 
=i NEW BOOKS FOR GIRLS AND BOYS. jz 
: : 
$ DOWN THE LAKERIM TWO ¢ 
$ DURLEY ATHLETIC BIDDICUT Be 
7 LANE. CLUB BOYS. Y 
y | BALLADS by Virgin- . Bind; TROW| HS 
7 ih ia Woodward Cloud, LIVELY story for boys by BRIDGE. A capital ¥ 
y | | beautifully illustrated by Rupert re With twenty story for boys. Sixteen Y 
va: Reginald Birch, and illustrations by C. M. Relyea. illustrations by Rogers. = 
Uy I printed in colors. $1.50. $3.50. $3.50. : Y 
4 
4! THE BOOK OF THE OCEAN. dy 
, | BY ERNEST INGERSOLL. Magnificently illustrated. All the young folks Be 
<4 i will want it. Tells all about the ocean,— winds, tides, fishes, —explorers, Arc- wy 
yy he tic Regions, war-ships, etc., etc. Up-to-date. $5.50. ¥ 
= | ¥ 
yw ii Y 
ek | THROUGH THE STORY OF | | DENISE AND | 4% 
y | THE EARTH. NED TOODLES. Y 
= | A JULES VERNE MARCO POLO. A CHARMING story 
= ip story by Clement Y NOAH BROOKS. Retold for girls by Mrs. 4 
y || | Fezandi¢—a fairy tale of from the writings of the great Gabrielle E. Jackson. ¥ 
WY & science. Illustrated by explorer. ItIlustrated by W. H. With twenty illustrations W 
@ f) | Mackay. $1.50. Drake. $1.50. by Relyea. $5.25. Y 
4 | The above will be ready October roth, and copies may be had of booksellers everywhere on and after that date. e 
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| SIGSBEE’S NARRATIVE | 












+} commander, Captain Charles D. Sigsbee, j4 
¢f;in the November and December num- 3 
i bers of The Century Magazine. This }4 
$i will be the first authentic account of #2 
#4 the events preceding and attending on 43 
s) the tragedy in Havana Harbor on Feb- jj 
ti ruary 15, 1898, which aroused the ]¥% 
¢| martial spirit of the country and fur- 1$ 
¢, nished the war cry of the navy from #3 
<1 Manila Bay to Santiago de Cuba. The jj 
; articles will be profusely illustrated |¥% 
| with portraits, pictures and drawings, }? 
sk and facsimiles of the abusive circular {¥% 
¢} sent to Captain Sigsbee and the latter’s }¥% 
¢|| first despatch announcing the calamity. }¥ 


. SIGSBEE’S NARRATIVE | 
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A LIBRARY FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


There is no gift that is more heartily appreciated by boys and girls than a good 
book. But to select a book that is certain to please them is not always the easiest 
of tasks. The title may be pleasing, and may delightfully pique curiosity. The pic- 
tures may be pretty and stirring, and the letter-press seem attractive. And yet, though 
the volume may pass the scrutiny of adult criticism in these respects, it may just fail 
of the qualities that make it welcome to exacting young readers. Literary gifts that 
are to count upon the enthusiastic approval of every household of boys and girls in 
the land should take the form of 


BOUND VOLUMES OF ST. NICHOLAS. 











































be 6’ 
B The reputation that St. NicHoLas has made in the quarter of a century of its ex- 4 
& | istence is second to that of no other periodical. It is confessedly without a rival J & 
RB among the magazines for boys and girls. Its bound f]|% 
a volumes are veritable storehouses of literary treasure. }] = 
°s ST NICHOLAS Each volume contains more than a thousand pages, #l # 
$6 $FOR- “YOUNG - FOLKS# richly illustrated. There are always three or four i & 
vg MARY: PNAPES: ‘DODGE leading serials by popular writers, and dozens of short [{} ¥ 
vd % - stories of entertainment and adventure. Hundreds 1 
Y of articles treat of important topics of current interest } ¢ 
o in the juvenile world, as the magazine is always kept }! 
a fully abreast of the times. Then there are poems |} ¥ 
¥, and songs and jingles without number, clever puzzles | ¥ 
Y to keep active young minds occupied, and plenty of }! Y 
S bits of information that linger in the mémory of eager [} % 
¥ readers. The illustrations are by the best artists, fl & 
se and confessedly do much to form a correct taste in # & 
4 rece RAE Ses wn Hae See RA art. The yearly numbers of St. NicHoLas are bound J ¥ 
? FISHER ( UNWIN PATERNOSTER-S?-LONDON up in ¥ 
f + 
4 TWO HANDSOME PARTS. = 
¥ No juvenile books are prettier to the eye than these volumes in their rich red and ji & 
¥ {| gilt binding. Considering the amount of literary matter of the highest quality that [| ¥ 
Y they contain, they are among the cheapest of all juvenile books. Price of one # ¥ 
WY yearly volume, in two parts, bound in red and gold, $4.00. 4 


To be had of all booksellers, or sent prepaid 
upon receipt of the price by the publishers, 


THE CENTURY CO., 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
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On the press. 


The Century Co’s 
New Sunday-School Hymnal 


“HOSANNA” 


Edited by A. T’.. Schauffler. 
TH new book is believed to be just what the Sunday-schools 


of to-day want —a fine all-round hymn and tune book, with 
music well written and within the compass of children’s voices, 
and adapted to all the various grades. 

It restores to use many of the best pieces that were the favor- 
ites of a generation ago, but which will be new to the scholars of 
to-day, and it includes the choicest of modern English and Amer- 
ican tunes, such as “Onward, Christian Soldiers,” by Sullivan, 
“The Son of God goes forth to war,” by Cutler, and evangelistic 
songs for teachers’ meetings and Christian Endeavor rallies. 

It will come from the press well printed in large, clear type, and 
bound in a board cover of tasteful design, and it will cost only 
$25 a hundred—five dollars less than such books are usually 
sold for. It promises to be the success of the season. Orders taken 
now for sample copies, to be mailed as soon asready. Remit 25 
cents in stamps to The Century Co., Union Square, New York. 
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New-York, New-York, 13 and 15 West 86th Street. 


Mrs. Leslie Morgan’s 
BOARDING AND Day ScuHooL For GIRLs. 

Thorough English from Kindergarten through College Prepara- 
tory. Concentrated Attention in Mind Training a special feature; 
English taught to for- 
Home and chaperonage for special students. 


also conversational French and German. 
eigners. 
New-York, New-York. 
The Peebles and Thompson School. 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. Opens October 5th. 
30, 32, 34 East 57th Street. 
New-York, New-York, 15 E. 65th Street. 
Miss Chisholm’s School for Girls. 
Kindergarten to College Preparatory. Special courses. Resident 
pupils. Wednesday, Oct. 5s. 
New- York, New-York, 241 Lenox : Ave., » cor. 122d Street. 
New-York Collegiate Institute. 
Certificate accepted by Smith, Vassar, Wells, Wellesley. 


Miss Mary Schoonmaker, Principal. 


” New- York, Ne -w-Vork City 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls. 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 
85th and 86th Streets. 





New-York, New-York. 

: i Successors to the 
The Misses Graham ( Misses Green ) 
BoARDING AND Day ScHooL For Grr-s (established 1816). 
176 West 72d Street, Sherman Square. 


New-York, New-York, 181 Lenox Ave., cor. 119th St. 


School for Girls. 


Miss Mary E. MERINGTON, ; Principals 


Oct. 3d. Miss RuTuH MERINGTON, 


New-York, rowe Vork, 56 East 54th Street. 
Miss Learned’s School for Girls. 


College preparatory class. Class for little boys and girls. 


New-York, New-York, Empire Theatre Building. 
American Academy of the Dramatic 


Arts, including the Empire Theatre Dramatic School. 
For full particulars address FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President. 


~ New-York, New-York, 150 Fifth Ave. Established 1880. 
E. Miriam Coyriere,Teachers’ Agency. 
Schools and tutors conscientiously recommended to parents, both 
home and abroad. Instructors supplied to universities, colleges, 
and schools. 
New-York, New-York, 607 Fifth Avenue. 
Home Boarding and Day School 


FoR Girts. Rev. Dr. and Mrs. CHARLES H. GARDNER. 
preparation. Superior musical advantages. 


~~ New-York, New-York, 42 West 76th Street. _ 
Speech ax» Speech-Reading °°. Deaf. 
Select boarding and day school for the education of deaf children 


from kindergarten to college. Speech-reading for adults partially 
or wholly deaf. THe WricHt-Humason SCHOOL. 


NeEw- Youn, aan York, 6 West 48th Street, and Annex. 


Miss Spence’s Boarding and Day 


ScHOOL FoR GirLs. Number in each class limited to eight pupils. 


College 


New-York, New-York, 43 West 47th Street. Sittin ne 
Miss Whiton and Miss Bangs pay schoo! 
for Girls. Academic, Preparatory and Primary Departments. 
Certificate accepted by Smith, Vassar, and Wellesley. Advanced 
courses and advantages of New-York City for special students. 

New-York, New-York, 117 and 119 West 125th Street, and 

120 West 126th Street. 
The Barnard School. Thorough preparation for 
20 boarding students received into home of 
For catalogue address 
LL. B., Headmaster. 


college or business. 
Associate Headmaster. 





New-York, New-York. 


National Dramatic Conservatory. 

F. F. MACKEY and ELEANOR GEORGEN, Directors. 

Regular course begins 
first Monday in October. 
Early application desir- 
able. 

** Here are competent- 
+: ly taught all the elements 
of oratory and dramatic (= 
expression necessary to “S 
the most effective prepa- , 
ration for pulpit, bar, rostrum or stage.” 
Prospectus, fully explaining system and terms, mailed free. 





lessons. 
NationaL Dramatic Conservatory, The Berkeley Lyceum, 
2t West 44th Street (near Fifth Avenue), New York City. 
Mrs. Georgen’s standard work, ‘‘THE DELsARTE SYSTEM oF 
PuysicaLt CuULTURE,”’ mailed on receipt of price, $1.00. 
. New-York, New-York, 176 and 180 West 75th Street. 
The Misses Rayson 
30ARDING AND Day SCHOOL FoR GIRLS. 
Small classes. College preparation. Special students. 
October 5th. rs : 
New-York, New-York, 280 Seventy-First Street, West. 
Van Norman Institute. (Founded 1857 
All Departments and Special Students. 
Mme. Van NorMan, Mrs. V. L. MATTHEWs, 
Principal. Vice-Principal. 
New-York, New-York, 711-713-715-717 Fifth Avenue 
Miss Annie Brown. 
. BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Primary, preparatory, academic, and musical departments. 
ration for college. Special courses. Otis elevator. 


Reopens 


Prepa- 


New-York, New-York, 40 West 72d Street. 
Miss Le Baron Drumm’s 


BOARDING AND Day ScHOOL FoR GIRLs. 
College preparation. Boys in Primary Classes and Kindergarten 


New-York, New-York, 11 ‘East soth Street. 


Miss Keller’s School for Boys and Girls. 
Kindergarten through College Preparatory. Manual Training, 
Sight-singing, Science, Art and Foreign Languages in every class. 
Wew-York, New-York, 1440 Broadway (cor. 40th St.). 
Stanhope-Wheatcroft Season opens Oct. 17th for 


. regular course of six months. 
Dramatic School. Thorough practical dramatic train- 


ing. Student Matinees. References and Prospectus on application 


ca — “ 





New- Yor City, , Suburban. 


The Misses Hickok’s School for Girls. 
Lectures by professors in Columbia University. 
Morristown, New Jersey. 
New-York, Pelham Manor. 
Mrs. Hazen’s Suburban School for 
Girls. Pelham Manor, N.Y. 
Hz alf hour from New-Y ‘ork. 
New- York, Irvington-o on- -Hudson. 
Miss Bennett’s scuoor ror Girts. Opens Sept. 28th, 
1898. An exceptional school with the most desirable school features. 


20 miles from New-York. For circulars, apply to 
Miss May F, BENNETT. 


 New- York, Kingston- on- -Hudson. 


Golden Hill School for Boys. 
Classical, Scientific and English Courses. 
Joun M. Cross, A. M. 
New-York, Cornwall-on-Hudson. — 
New-York Military Academy. 
A preparatory school with thorough military organization. 
In the Hudson River Highlands near West Point. 
For catalogue a address | THE SUPERINTENDENT. 
New. York, Buttle. BOARDING AND Day 
St. Margaret’s School. ScHOOL FoR GIRLS. 
Regular and Elective Courses. Certificate admits to College. 


Special advantages in Music and Art. Large Gymnasium. Instruc- 
tion in Sloyd. Miss E. Currie Tuck, Principal. 


, Principal 





Capt. Wa. Livineston Hazen, B. A., 


Special classes and private 


















































Friday afternoons and Saturdays the school arranges 
for the pupils to participate, as far as desirable, in the 
intellectual and social life of New York and Brooklyn 


- Cathedral School of St. Mary, 


0 


Garden City, Long Island, N. Y. iQ 

©) 

An endowed school for girls, combining city and /§ 
suburban advantages. The situation secures pure G 
air, space for out-of-door recreations, and quiet for : 
study during the five days of school-room work. On 3 


SODA 


Miss Elizabeth L. Koues, Principat. 
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New-York, Staten Island, West New Brighton. 


St. Austin’s School (Military). 


Terms $500. Address 
Rev. G. E. Quvate, M A., Head Master. 


New-York, Canandaigua. 
= FoR GIRLS. Special atten- 
Granger Place School tion given to college prepa- 
ration. Certificate admitsto leading colleges. Academic course with 
diploma. Music, Art, Gymnasium, Lectures. $600 a year. Twenty- 
second year. SamvuEL Cote FAIRLEY (Amherst), Principal. 
New-York, Sing-Sing-on-Hudson. 
Mt. Pleasant Military Academy 
with separate departments for small boys. 84th year. References: 
Hon. Joseph H. Choate; Hamilton W. Mabie, L. H. D.; Mr. 
Charles B. Hubbell, Prest. Board of Education New-York City. _ 
New-York, Sing-Sing-on-the-Hudso Pr - 
epares forcollege. 
Ossining School for Girls. Adimeuhenumani 
Art and Music. Albert Ross Parsons, Musical Director. One 
hour from New-York. 31st year begins Sept. 2rst. 
_ Miss C. C. Futter, Principal. 


New-York, Sing Sing. 
Dr. Holbrook’s School 
will reopen Wednesday, Sept. 28, ,6p.m. 


New-York, Binghamton. _ 


The Lady Jane Grey School. 
Mrs. Hyde and Daughters’ Home School for Girls. Special 
and regular courses. Preparation for College and European travel. 
Address Mrs. JaNE Grey Hype. 





New-York, Rye. 
Rye Seminary. 
For a? address 

. S. J. Lire, The Misses Stowe. 


New-York, Utica. 


Mrs. Piatt’s School for Girls. 
The school year begins Thursday, September 22, 1898. 
cations should be made early. 


Appli- 


New-York, Aurora-on-Cayuga 
The Cayuga Lake Military Academy. 
1orst year opens September 13, 1898. College Preparatory. 
Liberal rates. No extras. For catalogue, etc., address 
aaa ce HE SUPERINTENDENT 
New-York, Poughkeepsie. Q 
Riverview Academy. 63d year. Prepares thor- 
oughly for College, the Government Academies, and Business. 
Military instruction and discipline. 
. JosEPH B. Bisseg, A. M., 
New-York, Tarrytown-on-Hudson. 
Miss C. E. Mason’s School for Girls. 
THE CASTLE. Beautifullylocated. Advantagescity andsuburb. 
Endorsed by Rt. Rev. H. C. Potter, Hon. Chauncey M. Depew. 


Principal. 


For illustrated circulars address Miss C. E. Mason, LL. M. 
New-York, Tarrytown-on-Hudson. 
Home Institute. 
A Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies and Little Girls. 
Music, lg es,and Art. Reopens Sept. 
M. W. Mercatr, Principal 


College Preparation. 
2oth. Miss NV 






New-York, Manlius. 


St. John’s School. 


A Miuirary BoarpinGc SCHOOL. 
Next term begins September 14th, 1898. 
Summer school is now open. 


Apply to Wm. VeRBECK, Superintendent. 


New-York, Buffalo, 93 Genesee Street. 


Chautauqua Reading Course for’98-9. 

When you remember that Chautauqua has guided in a compre- 
hensive plan of home reading, more than half a million people, that 
it offers a great variety of courses, conducts the largest and most 
complete summer school in the world, and that nearly 60 Chautau- 
qua assemblies are held every summer tm 31 different States, reaching 
more than 500,000 people, you get some idea of its strength, its 
scope, and its influence. 

EUROPE IN THE XXth CENTURY 
is the unsolved riddle of the present, but Europe in the roth Cen- 
tury foreshadows it. No subject is of deeper interest at the present 
time. The Chautauqua Course for ’98-9 presents the whole question 
in clear and delightful fashion. Send for 24-page illustrated booklet. 
Address Joun H. Vincent. 


De.awarke, Wilmington, Franklin Street. 


The Misses Hebb’s 


BoaRDING AND Day ScnHoot For Girts. Prepares for C aliege. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, Charles Street Avenue. 


College for Young Women and 
Notre Dame of Md. Preparatory School for Girls. 
Regular and Elective Courses. Extensive Grounds. Location Un- 
surpassed. Suburb of Baltimore. Spacious Buildings, completely 
Equipped. Conducted by School Sisters of Notre Dame. 
MARYLAND, Baltimore, 1405 Park Avenue. 
The Randolph-Harrison 
BoaRDING AND Day ScHooi 
offers college preparatory and elective Sr Music and Art. 
Will receive ten resident pupils. Mrs. J. R. H RANDALL, , Principal 
Onto, Cincinnati. Miss 
> 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. ciara 
Baur, Directress. A thorough musical education after methods of 
foremost European Conservatories. Residence DepartmentforY oung 
Ladies. Entrance at amy time. For cata. address Miss CLARA BAUR 
Onto, Cincinnati, Lenox Place, Avondale. 
The H. Thane Miller School for Girls. 
(Mt. Auburn Institute, Established 1856.) School of L: anguage, 
Literature, History and Art. Elective courses of study. Family 
limited in number. Address Mrs. H. THANE MILLER. 





Onto, Cleveland, 1020 Prospect Street. 


Miss Mittleberger’s School for Girls. 


Prepares for all Colleges open to women 
Fall term begins September 22. 


Ruope Is_anp, Providence, 26 Cabot Street. 


Miss Wheeler will reopen her Home 





School for Girls September 27th. 
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MASSACHUSETTS, Norton. 28 miles from Boston. 


Wheaton Seminary for Young Women. 


64th year begins Sept. 14,98. Advanced courses for high-school 
graduates and others not wishing full college course; also college 
preparatory and special. Advantages in art and music. Gymnasium, 
out-door sports, extensive grounds. Beautifully and healthfully 
situated. Christian home influences. For circular and views address 
the President, Rev. SAMUEL V. Co sz, A. M., D. D. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
Miss Frances V. Emerson’s 
HOME AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Removed to 401 Beacon Street. 
~~ BoSToN, 9 Appleton St. (After Sept. 1, Mass. Charitable 
Mechanic Assoc. Building, Huntington Ave.) 
Boston Normal School of Gymnastics 


(Established in 1889 by the late Mrs. Mary Hemenway} began its 
ninth year Sept. 28, 1897. Amy Morris Homans, Director. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge. 


The Cambridge School. 
A Select School for Girls. Comforts of Home. 
Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN is the Director. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. Prepares boys for college or 
ys to ? e 0 
Worcester Academ Y* scientific school. Buildings of 
modern construction. New Science Hall, seven groups of laborator- 
ies. Manualtraining. Infirmary. Gymnasium. Oval and cinder 
track. 65th yearbegins Sept. 6,’98. D.W. ApercromsiE, A. M., Prin. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury. 
Powder Point School rox Boys. 

Prepares for Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Harvard, or 
Business. Individual teaching. Home life. Elementary Classes 
for Young Boys. Laboratories. F. B. Knapp, S. B. _ 

MAsSsACHUuSETTS, Greenfield. 
Prospect Hill School for Girls. 

A thorough education with good home influence. 
Established 1869. Miss Ipa F. Foster, 

Illustrated circular. Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, 

MASSACHUSETTS, Springfield. 

The Elms.” Home, Day, anp Music ScHoo For GiRLs. 
English, Music, Special, and College Preparatory courses. Certifi- 
cate admits to Vassar, Smith, Wellesley. 

Miss CHARLOTTE W. PorTER, , Principal. _ 
Connecticut, Hartford. 
Woodside Seminary for Girls. 
Reopens September 28. 
Address for circular 
Miss Sara J. Smitu, Principal. 


} Principals. 








ConneEcTICUT, Simsbury. 
McLean Seminary for Girls. 

College Preparatory and English Courses. French, German, 
Art, Music. Attractive and healthful location. Terms, $300 to 
$400. Address v. J. B. McLean. 

Connecticut, Old Lyme. 
Boxwood School for Girls. 

College Preparatory and Elective Course. 

Native French, Music and Art. Fully equipped Gymnasium. 
Mrs. RICHARD SILL GRISWOLD. 


~ ConNeECTIC uT, Stamford. 


Miss Low’s Boarding and Day School 
FOR GIRLS. 
Miss Low and Miss Heywoop, Principals. 
ConneECTICUT, Fairfield Co., Brookfield Center. | 
The Curtis School FoR YounG Boys. $500. 24th 


year under the original management. Home life; single rooms. 


-A sweet moral atmosphere and clean associations. Send for our 


book. FREDERICK S. Curtis. 


ConNECTICU T, Norwalk. ee 
Miss Baird’s Institute for Girls. 
44 miles from New-York City. Primary, Academic and College 
Preparatory Classes, Music, Art and the Languages. New build- 
ings, steam heat, incandescent light. Gymnasium. 28th year. 





Connecticut, Litchfield Co., New Preston. 
Upson Seminary. 
Home Scuoot ror Boys AnD 'YounG MEN. a2ogth year. Pre- 
or for College or Business. References: President Dwight of 
fale, Dr. Cuyler of Brooklyn. Rev. Henry Upson, Principal 








District or Cotums1a, Washington, 
Corner M and Eleventh Streets, N. W. 


Mount Vernon Seminary. 


BoARDING AND Day SCHOOL FOR 
Younc Lapigs anv LiTTLe Gir_s 


Primary, Preparatory, and Collegiate Departments. Thorough 
training in all branches in accordance with best modern methods 
Spacious buildings recently erected especially for school purposes 
Ample play grounds and tennis court. Twenty-fourth year opens 


October Fourth. For further information apply to 


Mrs. ELIZABETH J. Somers, Principal. 


Mrs. ApELIA GaTEes HENSLEY, Associate Principal 


District or Cotumsia, Washington, 1342 Vermont Ave. 


and Iowa Circle. Bitecs Senedd fx Y. 
. « c u : 
Chenoweth Institute. adies. Educational adva.” 
tages of Washington City. Mrs. E. C. SLoan, Asso. Principal 
Miss Mary C. DAVENPORT CHENOWE TH, ‘A. M., Principal 
District oF CotumBiA, Washington. 
Chevy Chase Frenchand English School 
FoR Girts. Suburb of Washington. French the language of the 
house. Principal, Mile. L. M. Boviicny. Assistant Principal, 
Miss C. Petricrew. City Post Office, Washington, D. C 


New Jersey, Lakewood. 


Lakewood Heights School 
Among the Pines. 


Thorough and attractive. Prepares for College, Scientific School 
or Business. 

The secret of Thomas Arnold’s influence over his pupils was 
personal contact. Boys want sympathy, and they cannot be per- 
manently influenced till they feel they have it. 

James W. Morey 


New Jersey, New Brunswick. 


Rutgers Preparatory School for Boys. 
Founded 1766. Euiot R. Payson, Ph. D., Head Master 


~~ New Jersey, Morristown. = 
Miss Dana’s School for Girls. 

Exceptionally broad curriculum, with ample equipment and thor- 
ough instruction. Certificate admits to four leading colleges. 
Music and art. Suburban to New-York. Boarding pupils, $700 

New JERSEY, Summit, near New-York. Special suention 
Kent Place School for Girls. to College Prepa- 
ration. Certificate admits to Wellesley, Smith and Vassar colleges 
New school building. Mrs. SARAH WoopMAN Paut, Principal. 
President of Board of Directors, HAMILTON Ww. MaBIE, L. H. D. 


New Jersey, Burlington. 
St. Mary’s Hall. 


College preparatory, regular and elective courses. Attractive 
buildings and grounds. Sixty-second year begins September 21, 
1898. Miss CHaRLoTTe T ITCOMB, Principal. 
~~ New Jersey, Bordentown. _ a oe 
Bordentown Military Institute. coitgesand 
Government Academies. Music; Military Training; Government, 
acombination of parental and military. No tobacco, liquor or hazing 
Rev. T. H. Lanpon, A. M., Prin., Capt. T. D. _ LANDON, Com’d’t. 


Iuuixo1s, Lake Forest. FOR YouNG WomEN. College 
Ferry Hall Seminary Preparatory, Junior Gate, 
Elective Courses, Vocal and Instrumental Music, Elocution, Physi- 
cal Training. Certificate adinits to Smith, Vassar, Wellesley and 
Lake Forest Colleges. Address Miss SABRA iL. SARGENT. 
ILtinors, Chicago, 504 Reaper Block. 


Law the Keynote to Success. 

Study law by eorrespondence and thus choose 
your own time and place for study. Same course 
as resident schools with additional advanta e of 
individual instruction. One student writes: ave 
learned more law in three weeks under your in- 
struction than I learned in four months in a law 
office.” 

Seventh year. Send for catalog. 

CuicaGo CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL oF Law. 






























































































PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1331 South Broad Street. 
The Leading College of Music of Philadelphia. 


Broad Street Conservatory of Music. 


Private and class instruction in all branches of Music, Instru- 
mental, Vocal and Theoretical. Faculty of forty artist teachers. 
Free adv antages unequaled. Newest and most progressive methods. 
Appointments unsurpassed. For illustrated catalogues address, 


Gicpert R. Comes, Director. 


“PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Gommaatows. i 

an ellesley Preparatory. 

Walnut Lane School prepares for all Colleges. 

Diploma given in Academic and Music Courses. Beautiful loca- 

tion. Cultured home. IIustrated circular. Mrs. THzopora B. 
RICHARDS, Principal, Miss Sara Louisa Tracy, Associate. _ 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
aire. Comegys’ and Miss Bell’S goarpinc 


) Day ScHooL For G1RLs will re-open October 3d. Students 
prep: ared for college. 





PEN NSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 4112 Spruce St. 
Miss Gordon’s French and English 


BOARDING AND Day ScHoot For YounG Lapiges anv LITTLE 
Girts. Certificate right of entrance to Smith, Wellesley, and Vassar. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 2045 Walnut St. oe Yeon 
West Walnut Street Seminary Ladies. 32d 
year. Collegiate, Eclectic and Preparatory. Modern Languages, 
Music, Art, Elocution. Opens Sept. 28. Mrs. Repecca C. 
Dickson Lona, Pnncipal, Successor to Mrs. Henrietta Kutz. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Chester 
Pennsylvania Military College. 

Courses with degrees: Civil Engineering (C. E.), Chemistry 
(B. S.), and Arts (A. B.). Also thorough preparatory instruction. 
_ CHARLES ra Hyatt, President. 
PENNSYLVANIA, \- rr P tn ond 
F oravian Seminary for girls and young 
Linden Hall. women, founded 1794. A safe home school, 
existing only for the sake of its scholars. is aim is the building of 
ch 95 upon a broad and liberal culture. Correspondence invited. 
Rev. C: L. Moench, Pres., Chas. D. Kreider, J A. B. , Head Master. 


Seria Me ‘ - “ 

FoR Boys AND YOUNG MEN. 24t! 

Media Academy year. Classical, Scientific, Engltsh 

ind Commercial courses. Thorough preparation for college or 

business. Careful individual attention. Excellent table. Beautiful 
location. Circular free. Cuas. W. STUART, ‘Prin. _ 


MICHIGAN, Detroit, No. 259 Telephone Building 
Sprague CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF LAW. 
STUDY LAW AT HOME. 
Instruction by mail, adapted to every one. 
Methods approved by leading educators. Ex- 
perienced and competent instructors. Takes 
spare time only. Three courses— prepara- 
tory, business, college. An opportunity to //7/ 
better yourcondition and prospects. Students / 
and graduates everywhere. Eight years of 4 
uccess. Full particulars free 















PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 
i= a] ** Do Not Stammer.” 
The method employed for the cure of 
Stammering and Stuttering is the fruit 
of a long personal effort of Mr. Johnston 
to overcome a severe impediment from 
which he suffered forty years. Can 
refer by permission to Hon. Joun WaAn- 
AMAKER, Ex-Postmaster-General U. S., 
Prof. Horatio C. Wo », M. D., of the 
University of Pennsylv ania, Bishop 
Cyrus D. Foss, M. E. Church, Phila., 
Pa., and Bishop C. H. Fow er, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. Send for 60-page book to 
PHILADELPHIA INSTITUTE, 
1033 Spring Garden Street. 
Established 1884 





EDWIN 5S. JOHNSTON, 
Principal and Founder 





PENNSYLVANIA, Concordville. 
216. Successful school. One of the best to 


M aplewood * infuse with energy, to wake up boys to duties 


oflife. Prepared for business or college. New gymnasium. Under 
13 years $20r. Location beautiful, elevated, healthy. Tobacco 
prohibited Jos. SHortiince (Yale), A. M., Prin. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Ogontz School P. O. 
Ogontz School for Young Ladies. 


Twenty minutes from Philadelphia, two hours from New-York 
Mr. Jay Cooke’s fine property; an ideal location for a school 
Miss Frances E, Bennett and Miss Sytvia J. EastTMAN 
continue the educational supervision of the school. 


For circulars, address Ogontz School P. O., Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Ogontz. 
Cheltenham Military Academy, 
epee leading college preparatory boarding school under 


the military system. Illustrated catalogue 
Joun C, Rice, Ph. D., 


Principal 





Vircinia, Roanoke. Opens 
Virginia College for Young Ladies. sep. g. 
Magnificent Buildings. Grand Mountain Scenery. 25 European 
and American Teachers, Music and Art unexcelled. Students from 
25 States. For catalogues, address Marriec P. Harris, Pres 


MicuiGan, Detroit, 73 Stimson Place. 
Detroit Home and Day School for Girls 
2ist year - > Sept. 21st. Certificate admits to Vassar, Wellesley, 
Smith, and the University of a. 20 received in the school 
family. Miss E. M. LicGett, A. B., Prin. J.M.LicGert, Asso. 
M'cuiGan, Detroit. — 

Do You Stammer? 

Write for our 145-p. book, The Origin of Stam- 
mering, by Geo. Andrew Lewis, who stammered 
formore than 20 years. Sent FREE toany reader 
of this magazine for six cents in stamps to cover 

ostage. Ask also for a free sample copy of The 
hono-Meter, a monthly paper exclusively for 
persons who stammer. Address 

Tes Lewis SCHOOL FOR STAMMERERS, 

14 Adelaide Street, Detroit, Mich. 





YY 
GEO. ANDREW LEWIS 





CENTURY COMPETITION 


On June 1 of this year the first competition for 
the prizes offered to College Graduates by THE 
CENTURY MAGAZINE was closed. The compet- 
itors were students of American Colleges who had 
received the degree of Bachelor of Arts during the 
commencement season of 1897. The prizes were 
$250 each, in three classes of literary production, 
and were awarded by the editor. When the 
awards had been made, and the numbered enve- 
lops containing the names of the writers were 
opened, it was found that young women had taken 
all three prizes in a fair literary field, and no 
favor. 

These prize manuscripts will be printed in three 
successive numbers of THE CENTURY, and the 
story and poem will be handsomely illustrated: 





FOR COLLEGE GRADUATES. 


In the November CENTURY the prize story, 
** A Question of Happiness,” by Miss Grace M. 
Gallaher, B. A., Vassar, 1897, of Essex, Conn. 

In the December CENTURY the prize poem, 
*“‘The Road ’twixt Heaven and Hell,” by Miss 
Anna Hempstead Branch, B. A., Smith College, 
1897, of New London, Conn. 

In the January CENTURY the prize essay, 
** Carlyle’s Dramatic Portrayal of Character,” by 
Miss Florence Hotchkiss, B. A., Vassar, 1897, of 
Geneva, Illinois. 

Three similar prizes of $250 each are offered 
to the graduates of 1898, under the same rules, 
fully explained in a circular which will be sent to 
any address by the editor on the receipt of a 
2-cent stamp. 
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‘Tae Marvex (jLove. 


Made from the very high- 
est quality of kid skins, by 
the best Glove Makers of 
Europe. Remarkable for 
easy and graceful fitting. 
To be had in the most 
delicate shades. Sold ex- 
clusively by 


B. Altman & Go. 


NEW-YORK. 








\ 
Hundreds of People 


Lose their lives every year in their 
own homes t h improperly 
constructed heater pipes. 


When you build request 
your architect to specify 


Perfection 
Furnace 
Pipe_u 


which is a GUARANTEE 
AGAINST FIRE, 


Catalogue and information free upon request. 


THE : PERFECTION : FURNACE : PIPE : CO. 
600 Broadway, Toledo, O. 






















If it were as easy to grow hair 
as to show hair, in a picture, who 
would go through life with scanty 
locks? It is almost as easy to 
grow hair as to show it, if you use 
Hall’s Hair Renewer. It cleanses 
the scalp, removes the conditions 
which cause decay, and gives 
health and vitality so that the 
hair grows anew, fine, glossy and 
abundant. 


If your druggist cannot supply you, send $1.00 
to R. P. Hall & Co., Nashua, N. H., and they 
will send you a full-sized bottle, carriage paid. 




















Established over 100 Years — 20 International Awards. 


Oct, ’98, 
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“YES, THAT’S THE GENUINE, 
and it has no equal.’’ 
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Home Office: Newark, N. J. 
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KLEE 
WALTHAM WAT 


HES. 
Keep the right time! 

There are no more accurate timekeepers 
made, whatever the price asked for them, 






can Waltham ! 
pany. The abov® st Aut is an exact 
reproduction of thesworks of a 12 size 
‘Riverside’? Waltham watch—the most 


attractive size for a gentleman’s watch. 
For sale by jewelers everywhere. 
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i++ THE QUEEN OF AMERICAN MUSIC BOXES ¢ # 


*“REGINA” 


“= MUSIC BOX 


tnveo stares PLAYS 1,000 TUNES 


The Regina Music Boxes excel any music box ever made in strength and simplicity of 
mechanism and brilliancy and quality of tone. They are made by a concern having the 
largest and most complete factory devoted e xclusively to the manufacture of music boxes in 
America. They play Songs, Dances, Operatic Music and Overtures, their repertoire including 
all the very latest music. Boxes of every description, tor home and public 
entertainment, costing from $7 to $300 each. 
iT 99 The greatest achievement ever 
THE ORCHESTRAL REGINA CORONA. attempted in the construction 
of music boxes, being the first and only disc music box made that automatically changes its Tune 
Sheeta Strongly covered by patents taken out in all civilized countries. This instrument auto 
matically plays any programme in the exact order that the hearer may elect, or will play any onc 
selection from the programme at will Very profitable in public places when provided with a slot 
attachment. 
THE ORCHESTRAL REGINA Upright and Cabinet style. Tune discs 27 inches 
@ in diameter. Steel combs with 172 tongues, em- 
bracing over 7 octaves. Can be had with slot attachment for public use 
THE REGINA SUBLIMA Upright and Cabinet style. Tune discs 20% inches in 
8 diameter. Steel combs with 130 tongues. Also made 
with slot attachment for public use. 
THE REGINA Cabinet style in bendoome ly polished one carved cases, in every variety of 
@ wood. Tune discs, 1544 inches, 12% inches, 11 inches and 8% inches in 
diameter. Strong, long running movements. 
Illustrated eee with Prices — by any of our Wholesale Selling Agents: 
Sherman, oo, & Co., San Francisco, Cal ; on & Healy, Chicago, IL; _ Bros. Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; John C. Haynes & Co., Boston, Mass. ; 
C. Bruno & Sons and August batt mann, New York Cit John Church Co. and Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Heeren Bros. & Co., Pittsburg, Pa.; G2" Blanchard, Young & Co., Providence, BR. I. 


Manuractureo sy RECINA MUSIC BOX CO., RAHWAY, N. J. 


NEW YORK SALESROOMS: BROADWAY, 220 STREET AND FIFTH AVENUE. 
LeeeeeeereeerrerereesProserere eestor oPotePtPPsrePtHtetPPePPPPeeeteteeee PHFFFFEFPOPOOOS 
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PARIS: Goldsmiths, Silversmiths CHICAGO: 


36 Ave. de l’Opera. 


and Jewelers. 


Jackson Blvd. cor. State St. 


October Weddings. 


Let your Wedding Gifts be in good form and appro- 
priate. Wbatto send is an important question and often a 
puzzling one. The benefit of our experience is at your 
commands, and this, united with the abundance of correct 
articles which we show, (at prices ranging to meet the 
requirements of all), will help you in choosing. 


Our little book, “Suggestions,” which we mail free, 
will aid out of town buyers. 


Address Spaulding & Co., Jackson Blvd. cor. State St., Chicago. 











Ordinarily good Silverware should last a 
lifetime and hold its original brilliancy 
quite aslong. It will if you use 


SILVER 0 - 
ELECT CON 


which simply beautifies by imparting great 
brilliancy. Its cardinal merit is, the entire 
absence of any element in any way injuri- 
ous to precious metals. It’s unlike all 
others, The life of your Silverware 
therefore depends upon yourself. Grocers 


sell it. 
Box post-paid 15 cts. in stamps. 
Trial quantity for the asking. 


The Electro Silicon Co., 30 Cliff Street, New York. 





Ohis Wonogram 


is a trade-mark and is on the 
bottom of every piece of 


Rookwood 
Pottery. 


There are other marks by which 
this ware may be known and 
a book about them will be sent 
to anyone who will write for it. 


Rookwood Pottery, Cincinnati. 


Rookwood ware is for sale by a dealer in 
each of the larger cities and at the Pottery. 























A By our Sysiem gj 
2 PAPAS every family 
= Wa moderake circum: 


: Estab! ish 


Years. “4 
| Are Unsurpassed in/ 


E Skances can own a 
ST DESIGN “/E: Pans. ho agen Oe 
and DURABILITY-§. S\SOwnes - 
Are Endorsed by and deter the Prano 
| LEADING ARTISTS, © your louse free of 
CONSERVATORIES £. EXQCASe. 
hy and the PRESS a caahege 
y cares = explanalvons. 
HIGHEST HONORS §  \Sou cam dead with us 
RUS FAIR = ak a distank port the 
tg 2 Same as ww Boston. 
~ Vose & Sons Piano Co. 
174 Tremont Sr, Boston, Mass. 

















PIANOS 


The same /uxtelligence and Solidity 
of Construction, Pure Musical and 
Sympathetic Tone, combined with 
Greatest Power, which have charac- 
terized the WEBER since its complete 
triumph over all competition in 1876, 
are marked in even a greater degree 
in the 


WEBER of To-Day. 


WAREROOMS: 
Fifth Avenue and 16th Street, 
New-York. 








" STELLA box, 
E BOX... 
has a SWEETNESS, HARMONY, and VOLUME of tone 
found in no other music box. It is the only music box 
having smooth metallic tune sheets. No pins or pro- 
jections to break off and not liable to get out of order. 

The list of tunes is unlimited. 

- IDEAL MUSIC BOXES... 

playing 6 to 600 tunes, with or without slot attachment. 

Write for catalogue and name of local agent. 


JACOT & SON, 390, Union Sq., N. Y. 























Produces the same 
results as the other 
famous models of 3 
the . 
GENUINE 
EDISON 
ey See, . ae at 

ng Motor = - 75.00 records and the 

75.00 came rr cer. 

Simplest, most 


this signature : 
° cheapest ing- 


Send for free Ca a No. 18, our latest edition. 
NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO., 

St. James Building, Broadway and 26th Street, New York. 

Edison co 50 cents each, $5.00 per dozen. 






EDISON 
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THE HOLIAN COMPANY: 

GENTLEMEN,—“‘ It affords me great pleasure to tell you how 
greatly and agreeably I was surprised by your instruments. 
They combine all the effects which can be produced by the most 
skilful manipulation of a grand organ with those of an orchestra; 
the execution of even the most complicated passages leaves 
nothing to be desired, and what adds most to the instrument’s 
value is the magnificent repertoire which, with great care and per- 
fect taste, you ies prepared for it. I consider your instruments 
not only a source of great delight to music-lovers, but also a benefit 
to art itself, as, by means of the olian, the masterpieces, through 
a thus easily obtained production, will greatly gain in appreciation 
and ew. 

Wishing you well-deserved success, - remain, 
= & PADEREWSKI.” 


TWENTY-FOUR THOUSAND MILES. 


VERY one has heard the story of the traveler who 
asked a country lad how far it might be to a certain 
town. “If you keep on going that way,” the boy re- 
plied, “it ’s 24,000 miles; if you turn back, it’s only 
eight.” 
THE OPEN DOOR. 

There was formerly no royal road to music. All 
had to take the long, long path of drudgery. The new 
pathway is the eight-mile one — the geometrical straight 
line of musical education. Three months’ use of an 
£olian will give you a running start along this pathway, 
and add a new interest to existence. 


A BLOODLESS REVOLUTION. 

The £olian of to-day is an active missionary in the 
cause of musical progress. It is giving thousands of 
amateurs a real insight into the mysteries of the art 
which they could not possibly get in any other way, 
and thus literally making musicians day by day. It is 
interesting to watch the rapid growth of enthusiasm 
once the spark has ignited. 








ARRESTED DEVELOPMENT. 


Every one with two ears and a mind is an actual or 
possible music-lover, but only a small portion of man- 
kind ever have the chance to develop their musical 
taste. The reason is, they don’t hear enough good 
music. If you study an instrument, your exercises fo: 
a long time are necessarily technical rather than specifi- 
cally. musical. The true enjoyment sets in when, by 
constantly hearing them performed, you commence to 
acquire a knowledge of compositions. You can get 
this knowledge in no time if you have an olian, as 
you do not waste time upon muscular development. 
Yet you have to play just the same. That’s why an 
fEolian is a never-ending delight — you actually pla 
it and vary the performance at will instead of merel 
having the music automatically produced with fatal and 
unvariable accuracy. : 


PLAYING WITH EXPRESSION. 


In an article on “ The Secret of Musical Expression,” 
published in Zhe Etude, a well-known critic writes: 
“ T often came home from a symphony concert so starved 
for expression that I have had to sit down and playa 
piece on my £olian, which can be played with infinitely 
more expression than one hears at a majority of con- 
certs by professional artists.” In fact, it makes about 
as much difference who plays the Aolian as it does who 
plays the piano. At the same time, a child can play it 
acceptably, especially the simpler things, though not so 
well as a musician. 

BURIED TREASURES. 

Nine-tenths of all music is seldom or never per- 
formed, and is, therefore, the same as if it were not. 
It is poor “pen and paper” music. An olian gives 
you a card of admission to forgotten masterpieces. Its 
repertory is unlimited, comprising Symphonies, Sona- 
tas, Concertos, Overtures, entire Operas, Masses, Ora- 
torios, Songs, the latest Popular music, as well as ac- 
companiments (vocal and instrumental) for soloists. 


APPRECIATIONS. 


Not long ago some one wrote to Mr. W. S. B. 
Mathews, Editor of Music, asking his opinion as to the 
wisdom of commencing piano study at the age of thirty 
two. Mr. Mathews’ reply, as published in 7he Etude, 
contained the following advice: 

“If you are looking for the ability to enjoy music 
at pleasure, and to become familiar with the large kinds 
of music, such as one seldom plays one’s self (Orches- 
tral Overtures, Symphonies, and the like), I would sug 
gest the Zolian. The amount of pleasure that can be 
gotten out of an instrument of this kind is simply in 
credible. The whole world is open to the player. 
Your exercise upon this instrument would be almost 
entirely exercise in music, properly speaking, whereas 
on studying the piano your exercise would be largely 
that of endeavoring to control your fingers.” 


COUNTING THE COST. 


fEolians from Seventy-five dollars to Twenty-five 
hundred dollars on view at our salesrooms. 

The £olian Quarterly sent free to owners of Zolians. 
Send Ten cents for sample copy. Catalogues and mis- 
cellaneous literature free. 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY, 18 West 23d Street, New York. 


M. Steinert & Sons Co., Boston, Mass. 

FS Ms oe Piano Co., Montreal, Canada. 
pe & Son, Philadelphia, Pa. 

ie. & & Tals, Chicago, IIl. 





Kohler & Chase, San Francisco, Cal. 
D..H. Baldwin & Co., Cincinnati, O. 
B. Dreher’s Sons Co., 


The Whitney & Currier Co., Toledo, O. 
F. J. Schwankovsky, Detroit, Mich. 


Cleveland, O. W. D. Moses & Co., Richmond, Va. 





The Honors Awarded 


during the 44 years in which the Mason & 
Hamlin Company have been manufacturing 
Musical Instruments probably exceed in number 
those of any other manufacturer. 

In the pianos which they are making to-day 
is centered all these years of experience. Any 
one who will examine their “New Scale” models 
recently introduced, will find the utmost possible 
resonance in the sounding-board, the most per- 
fectly constructed case; in short, all the modern 
ideas in piano construction that are worth any- 
thing are combined in these noble instruments. 


This is the natural re- | The United States Government pur- 


chases cnly the best; its standard is 
very high. When in the market for 
merchandise it obtains samples and sub- 
mits them to rigid examination before 


sult of the u.:most care of 
experts in the selection 
of material—the use of | 
modern and efficient ma- ee “hes 
chinery in every depart- | p = ing its order. — ’ 
idee ted einem wit Since 1890 the Government has pur- 
; “ ae chased Mason & Hamlin Pianos and 
artisans of acknowledged Organs exclusively for the equipment of 
skill and experience— | [ndian Schools and for the ships of the 
basing the manufacture | White Squadron. Only the mechanically 
on scientific principlesto | perfect instrument could withstand the 
attain acoustically correct climatic conditions imposed by our naval 
results. battle ships and cruisers. 


We want every prospective Piano or Organ 
purchaser to have our illustrated catalogue; state 
which catalogue is desired, Piano or Organ. 


Masons Hamlin Co. 


MANUFACTORIES :—Cambridge, Mass. WAREROOMS:—HEAD. 
QUARTER Yew Building, 146 Boylston Street, Boston. New York, 
3 and 5 West 18th Street. Chicago, 250 and 252 Wabash Avenue. 
London, 42 Great Marlborough Street, W. Amsterdam, Holland, 
Damark 74. Leiden, Hoogewoerd 90. Vienna, Verlangerte Himmel 
pfortgasse 20. 
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Who pays 


for all the clothes, etc., that are worn out 
and torn to pieces in the wash? Who- 
ever it is, he or she ought to insist that 
the washing shall be done with Pearl- 
ine, and with Pearline only. Then 
that ruinous, expensive rub, rub, 
rub, over the wash-board, which 
makes all the trouble, will be done 
away with. 
It isn’t a little matter, either, this 
needless wear and tear, It’s big 
enough to pay any man to look after 
= } it, and stop it. Pearline saves not 
y only hard work, but hard-earned 


money. 


S Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you ‘‘ this is as good as” 
en or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” IT’S FALSE—Pearline is never peddled, 


s d if grocer sends you samething in place of Pearline, be 
it Back Taaatoued it back. , 493 . JAMES PYLE, New York, 






























F.W. DEVOE & CO’S 
Artists’ Oil Colors 


IN TUBES 


Buy China and Glass Right \ 


SHGGINS & SEITERs: 
FINE CHINA. Ricy cUT ASS. 


WHEN IN THE COURSE OF HUMAN EVENTS IT © 
BECOMES NECESSARY TO REPLACE CHINA AND 
GLASSWARE THAT HAVE MET WITH HOUSEHOLD 
ACCIDENTS HIGGINS & SEITER SUPPLY SUCH 





Have received the highest commendation by the most eminent 
American artists, and are in use in all the advanced schools of art 
in the United States. Ask your dealer for them. 


F. W. DEVOE & CO’S 



















5] ty, ARTICLES AT PRICES | Canvas, Brushes, Mediums, 
GLESS THAN ELSEWHERE.” a8 : 
eae | Atists’ Materials 








For Oil and Water-Color Painting, 
China Painting, Pastel Painting, 
Modeling in Wax and Clay, Burnt 
Wood or Pyrography, etc., etc. 
Supplies for Artists, Painters, 
Designers, Grainers, Varnishers, 
etc., etc. 





























Pure Enamel Colors, Durable 
Wood Finishes, Ready = mixed ; 
Paint, White Lead, Oils and 
Varnishes. if ACO NY 


pe F. W. DEVOE aa C. T. RAYNOLDS CO. 
oattaing Perches camel uird e ridesiarlape iwratet tewese. Y | Fulton and William Streets, New-York. 
HIGGINS & SEITER, 50-54 W. 22d St., N.Y. 176 Randolph Street, Chicago. 
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the World. 


all conditions of heat, cold or position. 





High Grade—not high price. 


An Elgin Watch always has the word ‘‘Elgin’’® 
engraved on the works—fully guaranteed. 


“Peace Hath Her Victories” 


No people value the seconds as do the Americans, 
and in time measuring instruments this Nation leads 


Full Ruby Jeweled Elgin Watches 


surpass all time-pieces in accuracy of action, under 





Nearly Eight Million Elgin Watches have been made within 
a third of a century—more than any other factory in the world 
has produced in the same period—that tells the story—but 
ask the jewelers—they know which are the best watches. 































._ My Papa makes 
WILEYS Hygienic 
CAPITOL 

LAMBS WOOL 
SOLES 


lige) cent 





Ladies: Send 25c. for fine pair or 30c. for extra 
fine pair of Wiley’s “CAPITOL” (rk Nuy 
Lambs Wool Soles for crocheted slippers. Sent 
postpaid on receipt of price. State size. Sold at 
shoe and department stores. Take no substitute. 











Send 25c. for pair of Wiley’s Hygienic Wool 
Lined “ALASKA SOCKS,” for rub- 
ber boots, hospital and house 2 
wear. Only antiseptic sock 5 
made. State size. Sold at 
all shoe stores. 


WM. H. WILEY & SON, Box 11, Hartford, Conn. 


















































Brass and Iron Bedsteads of 
beautiful and exclusive design. 
Fine Bedding, Spring-Beds. 
Box Couches in Turkish and 
Oriental effects. Down Quilts, 
Cushions, etc. * % % & 

Illustrated Catalogue free if you mention Tur Century. 
CHAS. P. ROGERS & Co. 
264 and 266 Sixth Avenue 


(Cor. 17th Street), 


NEW YORK. 














Oct. 98. 






















SINGER NATIONAL COSTUME SERIES. 


The © Dalkullan.” 


“HE accompanying illustration is reproduced from a 
photograph by our agent at Stockholm, Sweden, and 


is the first of a series of similar subjects obtained by us < 
in like manner to illustrate national costumes all over the ~ 


world. 

The characteristic tall blonde of the northern races is 
typified in this instance by a ‘ Dalkullan,’’ or native of 
Dalarne, a mountainous interior district of Sweden, where 
the old fashions and costumes are still preserved. 

The two great silver buttons fastening the flowing collar, 


the brooches at the throat and bow, the belt clasp and other 


the apron is homespun, in bril- 
liant colors, similar to a Roman scarf. Sweden has given 
to us Jenny Lind, Neilson and other sweet singers. We 
send annually to her many thousand ‘‘American Singers,”’ 
silent but useful. 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO., 
Offices all over the world. 


jewelry are silver heirlooms; 
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SAVE 
THE CARPET 


themselves. 


cleaner and 





If your sweeper ) 
takes up more nap | 
_ dirt, stop using 


“Royal Blue | 


Sweepers 


take the dirt, not | 
the carpet, and oil 


send you a window | 
**How | 
to Sweep”’ for | 
6 cts. postage, | 
mentioning this 
occu 


Is your favorite pattern shown here? 
We do not furnish every one of them, 
as this line represents the most desi- 
rable patterns made in 


99 
/ Bros. 
brand during the past half-century ot 
manufacturing. But the latest pro- 
: ductions in this reliable brand can be 
a procured of your local dealer. Ask 
for ‘1847’ goods—take no substi- 
tute—and you will receive the gen- 
uine Rogers quality, famous for long 
hard wear. Made only by 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., 
MERIDEN, Conn, 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO 
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If you are interested, send 
for Catalogue No. 54C, show- 
ing this illustration enlarged ; 
also beautiful halftones of new sts les. 


LINN 
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PANTASOTE 


A Wonderful Material! 


WATERPROOF, 
GREASE PROOF, 
STAIN PROOP. 


Looks exactly like leather 
and costs half as much. 


Unlike the common imita- 


+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
7 
+ 
a 
+ 
+ 
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+ tions of leather, Pantasote 
{ does not rot, peel or crack, 


+ contains no 

+ rubber, cellu; 

z lose or other 
S ai: ugerously 

; inflammable 

+ substances, 

¢ and is not af- 


4 fected by 

+ heat, cold or 
+ climate. 

I Made in 


+ standard col- 
+ ors, plain or 
3 figured. 
; Enough to 
+ cover a dining- 
+ chair seat or 
> foot-stool sent 
t for 25c. in stamps. 
> Sample Free! 5+ 76 inches sent for 2-cent stamp and 
————ummm your upholsterer’'s name. 
CAUTION! There are worthless and dangerous imitations. 
The genuine has ‘‘ Pantasote”’ stamped on the goods. 
PANTASOTE Co. 
29 Broadway (Dept. G), New-York City. 
SHEHHHHHFFHFFFFFEHEF FSFE OOD 
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«OUR LINE OF.... 


FIREPLACE Foes 


Andirons Is 

Fenders Unequalled 
Fire in 

Sets, Etc. Artistic 

in Designs 
Brass Perfect 

Cast in 

and Construction 
Wrought 

Iron Finishes 





Ask your dealer for them 


‘Our Little Book * telling more about this line 
and our other productions, 


and send for ‘ 


“B & H 99 LAMPS, GAS and ELECTRIC FIX- 
ss TURES, ART METAL GOODS, Etc., 


which are sold by Leading Dealers everywhere. 





Insist on getting ‘‘ B. & H."’ Goods and you will be 
satisfied with your purchase. 





3 
3 
: 
Superior in $ 
$ 


BRADLEY & HUBBARD MFG. CO. 
MERIDEN, CONN. —21— 


New York Boston Chicago Philadelphia 
MAPA IAA IAADAAAANY ALY PAD AAA LAA IIASA 








Compressing the felt. 
> Binding an 

closing the 
tick by 
band. 







e tick by hand, and ever mats, loses shape or gets lumpy. 
ick may be removed for washing without trouble. 


prepaid anywhere. 


Send for our free illustrated book, “The Test of Time, 


We have cushioned 25,000 churches 





Most people are satisfied to 
sleep on a Hair Mattress, BECAUSE 


they do not know there is a better, a cheaper, and 
a cleaner mattress made. 
Elastic Felt Mattress, $15. 
couldn't be more—it 1s nothing less. 
and satisfies 999 out of every thousand persons who 
try it. 


The Ostermoor Patent 
is perfection. It 
It pleases 





Our guarantee proves this. 
Sleep on it for a month, 


GUARANTEE : srt ter on you 


pened for in the way of a mattress, if you don’t 
ieve it to be the equal in cleanliness, durabil- 
ity and comfort of any $50 hair mattress ever 
made, you can get your money back by return 
mail—‘‘no questions asked.’”’ 








| PATENT ELASTIC FELT consists of airy, interlacing, fibrous sheets of snowy whiteness and great elasticity ; 


Is perfectly dry, non-absorbent, and is guaranteed vermin-proof, 
Softer and purer than hair can be; 


Size 4 feet 6 inches by 6 feet 3 inches, or anv other size you desire. 
Wretched imitations are offered by unscrupulous dealers—our name and guarantee is on every mattress. 


Not for sale by DEPARTIIENT STORES, or any other stores anywhere. 


” which tells about Patent Elastic Felt. 


OSTERMOOR & CO., 122 Elizabeth Street, New York City. 


Send for our book ‘Church Cushions.” 


closed in 


no re-picking or re-stuffing necessary 


Made in two parts, socents extra. Express charges 


























































when ¢he wick is the culprit. ‘‘ Zhe Brown 
Wick’’ does not clog or creep, and needs 
. little trimming or care. Send us your name 
to-day for a FREE sample and booklet. 


“ Marshall WICK 
) Process” 


is wick perfection, insuring a steady, brilliant 
flame. Used by the leading lamp, stove and 
heater manufacturers, and made for every 
kind of burner known. 





The Standard Oil Co. say: ‘‘ We have made a 
number of careful and exhaustive tests of your 
wick, and feel that we cannot speak too highly 
of its qualities.” 

For sale by dealers everywhere. 
NEW JERSEY WICK CO., Newark, N. J. 


[Patented in the U. S. and foreign countries.] 
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at 
Cultivated and Refined Taste 


Found pleasure in this bureau one hundred 
ears ago—finds pleasure now—will do so one 
undred years hence. The 


Tobey Hand-Made Furniture 


will constitute heirlooms for your posterity. The 
style and workmanship cannot be improved, be- 
cause they are perfect. 


The Tobey Furniture Company, Chicago, 


Special booklets on ‘‘Hall Clocks,” “New Idea Sectional 
Book Cases,” or “Black Oak Furniture.” Sent upon 

uest. Visitors to Chicago are invited to permanent 
Household Art Exhibition on our fourth floor. 





Washington’s 
Sleeve-buttons 


Beautifully enameled, dark blue and 
white on gold; exact copies; sleeve- 
buttons in best taste, for fastidious 
wearers ; cost no more than similar 





151 buttons without associations , ex- 
act size of illustration; price, per pair. . . . . . . . $10.00 
The same,in silver . . oe saan reat 2.00 
° ° 
Patriotic 


Jewelry 


Exact size of illustrations, 

1031. Crossed Sabers, 
Scarf-pin, gold. $1.35 | 
Silver . — 35 

1033. Crossed Rifles, 


Scarf-pin, go'd . 1.35 
eee 1049 

1049. U.S.S.“*Maine’’ Gun Sleeve-buttons, gun-metal and gold; 
perpair . » + « §2,00 


Sent free anywhere on receipt of price. 
Money will be returned if goods do not please. 


Our Green Book 


Sent free on request 
More than 1000 ideas for Wedding and 
Christmas gifts; Precious stones, watches, 
gold, silver, ebony, brass, and leather; new 
Colonial things ; the latest ideas in patriotic 


jewelry. THE NEVIUS 
COMPANY 


DECKER BLDG., 33 UNION SQ., N. ¥. 









GROW YOUR OWN 
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These Hot-beds are so constructed that a novice can work 
them successfully. Strongly built of seasoned cypress ; siz 
of above, 6ft.x6 ft. Price, complete, $13.00. Write for price- 
list of larger sizes. We pay freight to most points in Eastern 
and Middle States. Send 4c. postage to our New-York office foi 
Illustrated Greenhouse Catalogue. 


LORD & BURNHAM CO., 
1020 St. James Bldg., N. Y. City, and Irvington, N.Y. ¢ 
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Send for our ad 4 
Illustrated Catalogue. Bed ee and 


SARCENT MFC. CoO., 
4th Ave. and 8th St., 8 and 10 Bible House, N. Y. City, 








Quote Century. or Muskegon, Mich. 
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Window 
Shades 


To act properly must be mounted on 
good rollers. To get GOOD shade 
rollers buy the 


HARTSHORN 
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They are made by a concern that has 
devoted all its time and energy for the 
past 30 years exclusively to the manu- 
facture of shade rollers, and the auto- 
graph of Stewart Hartshorn on a shade 
roller is a guarantee that it will give 
@ you no trouble. 
Don’t buy the 
worthless sort. wore 
Get only the genuine AUTOCRA 
with the autograph of 
Stewart Hartshorn on 
e the label. 
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¢ woop ROLLERS. TIN ROLLERS. 
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Buying 
Silverware. 


Ask your dealer for the 
‘* Eagle Brand,’’ and ex- 
amine the stamp on the 
back of spoons and forks 
— if it reads : 


ft w*ROGERS* 


rest content. No one ever 
bought better. 


If you cannot procure it from your 
dealer, write us, and we will see 
that you are supplied without delay. 


if 
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Look for this 
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“ The Seville,”’ 





SIMPSON, HALL, MILLER & CO., 
Wallingford, Conn., New York, Chicago and Montreal. 














of the 





Che Pride 
Glass Closet 


Dorflinger’s 
Himerican 
Cut Glass 
easily identified by the trademark. 


C. DORFLINGER & SONS, 
$15 Broadway, New York. 




































A New Methodin Leather-Couch Construction 


$65 buys this Luxurious Leather Couch, No. 539C, direct 


Please mentiou articles you wish when writing for any one of our - 
TEN FREE CATALOGUES OF HOME AND OFFICE FURNITURE. REED FURNITURE CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 





PDP LAY" 


and to adjacent western points. To be returned atour expense 
if not positively the finest constructed and richest appearing 
couch ever made. 


NEW AND EXCLUSIVE FEATURES : 

An accurate and precise construction that has positively never 
been equaled for Elasticity, Durability and Richness ; being 
all hand-made and entirely different from anything hereto- 
fore attempted in the upholsterer’s art. 


although deep, are dust-repellent and as easy to clean asa 
smooth surface. It will retain its shape as springs and fill- 
ings cannot become misplaced and allow it to become hard 
and hollow. Write for full description. 2 
AN ADMIRABLE BIRTHDAY, WEDDING OR CHRISTMAS PRESENT. ) 

¢ 

¢ 
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from factory, freight prepaid eastof Mississippi River 


Buttons cannot pull out — Leather will not wrinkle — Tufts, 
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Life Time 


Those who heretofore could 
not buy now can. 








Acetylene Gas Generator business, we 
are CLOSING OUT at about HALF 
PRICE our large and complete stock of 
well-known lines of Magic Lanterns, 
Stereopticons, Lantern Slides and 
Accessories. Send for Bargain ’’ Circular. 


Those Who 
’ Want Light 


; for any purpose should write us for in- 


: 
? Owing to the rapid development of our 


formation about Acetylene Gas. 
Best in Quality. Leastin Cost. Absolutely Safe. 


DN DAB DABL DAB DS DEY CHO OHO Ch Or Omar 


J. B. COLT & CO., Dept. X, 
Chicago,  3to 7 W. 29th Street, New York 
PLEASE MENTION THE CENTURY. 
+ 
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Those plants of yours 


will grow larger, have finer foliage, 
flower sooner and longer, and re- 
quire half the care and attention if 
watered with Jadoo Liquid. 
Catalogue tells the whole story. 
It’s free. 


The American Jadoo Co. 
818 Fairmount Ave. Philadelphia 





The 16-foot Klondike Special boat folds into cylinder 5 feet « 10 inches 
diameter. Carries 1500 Ibs. safely, Adopted by Canadian Government 
for N. W. M. Police in Alaska. Used by Major Walsh, Governor ot 
Klondike. Send for photo of boat carrying 10 persons, and testimonials 
about Acmes running the Yuken Rapids Safely. 


Our Fifty Page Illustrated Catalogue will interest YOU 
a A 

¢s|Safe, Light, 
zi Handsome, 





. 


: z él = 5|Compact,In 
AOME FOLDING BOAT OO., MIAMISBURG, O./expensive. 


nc alr Ss I make the very best iine hme —. 4 
»R . s. 
§ Sciesior woe Common Sense inci. ¥ 


W houses, hotels, schools, summer cottages Chairs ¥ 
¥ 





Wand hospitals. Send for illustrated catalogue. 
\ F. A. SINCLAIR, Mottville, N. Y. : 


oe ——: ForElectrical and Ex- 
perimental Work. 
For Gunsmiths & Too] 
Makers. For General 
Machine Shop Work. 
High-grade tools : 
elegant in design, superior in construction, The 
best foot-power lathes made, and, quality consid- 
ered, the cheapest. (—7 Send for cata. and prices. 


W. F. & JOHN BARNES CO., 596 Ruby Street, ROCEFORD, ILLS. 












BY 





For CRACKERS and CHEESE. 





No. 2244 Sterling Silver Individual Cheese Spreader, 75 cents each; $8.50adozen. A new and useful article for the table. 
For WEDDING PRESENTS 15 dozen in finest quality silk case, $5.50; 1 dozen, $10.50. Sent 
* prepaid on receipt of price. If you wish other desirable articles 


for Wedding Gifts that are not liable to be duplicated 66 ” 
A fully illustrated catalogue of 128 pages, containing every- Send for CATALOGUE K 
thing in Sterling Silver for the Toilet, Desk, and Table. SOLID GOLD JEWELRY for Ushers’ and Bridesmaids’ 


Gifts. Price-list of engraved Wedding Invitations. 


; Gold and Silver Smiths, 
DanielDow-and-Co 229 Esser ‘Street, Salem, ‘ass. 
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Water 


We know if the American public 
ever really awakens to the real 
importance of distilled water, we 
will have to enlarge our factory — 
though we are the largest manu- 
facturers of water stills exclu- 
sively in the world. We know 
distilled water from 


The Sanitary Still 
eliminates lime, ‘‘the germ of old age.”” Only safe water for infants 
or the family. Will cure kidney and rheumatic troubles, because it 
is the greatest solvent ever known. Health, beauty, ruddy cheeks 
and a ripe old age (you can live 100 years) follow the constant use 
of distilled water. 

Philippine Expedition Fully Equipped. 
Only Still Recognized by U. S. Government. 
Twelve Styles from which to Choose. 

Double Capacity — Same Price. 








‘) le 


The Sanitary Still fits on any wood, coal or gas stove. Simple as 
a tea kettle, easily cleaned, lasts a lifetime, produces pure, sparkling 
water at a cost of one to two cents a gallon. 

Write for booklets containing letters from prominent bankers, 
physicians, and pastors from every State in the Union and several 
foreign countries. 


THE CUPRIGRAPH CO., 


98 North Green Street, Cuicaco, Its. 









The One 
Perfect Music Box 


Critcrion. 


An American dise instrument play- 
ing an unlimited number of tunes. 

Final achievement of the oldest 
music-box manufacturer in the United 
States—factories in Switzerland and 
America, 

For brilliancy, sweetness, expres- 
sion, and volume of tone unquali- 
fiedly first of all instruments of its 
kind—$r4 to $175. 

For catalogue and fur- 
ther information [without 
which it would be 
most unwise to buy 
a music-box else- 
where] address 


M. J. PAILLARD & CO. 
680 Broadway, 




























00D METAL Workers 


without steam power can save 
time and money by using our 
Foot and Hand Power Machinery 
Send for Catalogues— 
A—Wood-working Machinery. 
B—Lathes, etc. 
SENECA FALLS MFG. COMPANY, 
674 Water St. Seneca Falls, N.Y. 
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© INVALID ROLLING CHAIRS 


Fully equal to any in the market for com- 
fort, strength, durability and finish. i> 
Send for catalogue and price-list. > 
J. HETHERINGTON, 
Me The Golightly Rolling Chair Manufactory 
206 Quarry Street, Phila., Pa. 
Sih Mie Mie Mie Ae Ae Ai Ale Mie Ae Mie Ae Ae Ae Ate Mie 


WHEEL CHAIRS Stier 


INVALIDS’ GOODS. 
RECLINING CHAIRS. 
Comfort for All. 
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PTICONS —all sizes, all prices. 


T 
VIEWS illustrating all timely subjects—latest 


M and 
War Se 


enes, etc. Fine thing for Church Entertainments 
and for poy shy --- Men = small capital make 
mone vin ic Exhibitions. page catalogue Free. 
McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 N lew York. 













Field and Marine Glasses 
Revolutionized. 

















OLD 


NEW 
Bausch & Lomb-Zeiss field glass. | Best ordinary binocular field glass. 





Bulky, Heavy, Weak. 
Field of view, 


Field of view, 
Ordinary Binocular Glass. 


Bausch & Lomb-Zeiss Glass. 








The above is a correct comparison of the relative size 
and size of field of the NEW and OLD glasses of the 
same power. For sale bysall Opticians. 

Manufacturers: Send for Catalogue. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO., ®°xty‘*" 





























The Index gives you its Number. Your dealer 


should have it. 
Go by the Index. 


Address Pittsburgh, Pa. 


There 1s a right chimney for every lamp. 


Write MACBETH. 





Saves its cost in fue 
Controls the heat and in; 
sures health. 


FITS ANY FURNACE 


old or new, 
hot air, steam or hot water. 
Easily attached, 


Works Automatically. 


The temperature in your 
rooms is always uniform. 
Book about it sent free. 
THE POWERS 

REGULATOR CO., | 
38 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 
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The form of Domestic 
Water Supply which is 
fast superseding all 
others: 


Ericsson 


Hot Air 


Prices greatly reduced. 
Descriptive catalogue * R”’ on application. 


RIDER-ERICSSON 
ENGINE CO. 


22 Cortlandt St., New-York. 
86 Lake St., Chicago. 

29 N. 7th St., Philadelphia. 
239 & 241 Franklin St., Boston. gg 
684 Craig St., Montreal, P. Q. & 
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That is all it costs. 
comfort for the money? This is furnished by the 


Victor Instantaneous Water Heater 


1\ BATH FOR TWO GENTS 





How can you get more 















THE VICTOR occupies but little space and is 
aiways ready for use. It will furnish you with 
hot water day or night in a few seconds. 

For bathing, shaving, in case of sickness or 
wherever hot water is required instantly, the 
Victor is what you need. 

Ask your dealer for it or write for descriptive 
circular, sent free. 


WwW. J. ADAM, Joliet, Il. 
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Majestic 


Malleable Iron and Steel Range properly 
handled, will last a life time, will give you 
three times as much hot water as 
you can get from others, requires less 
than one-half the fuel, uses any kind 
of good coal or wood, has local open 
tank for places with no water pressure, 
No door, frame, top or oven can ever crack. 
Economy in using and abundance in results. 
Meat roasted to perfection. 
Flues so arranged that it does better and 
quicker baking, and altogether gives you 
better results than you have ever had. 


An Abundance o 


DISTRIBUTORS. 


We have a dealer who carries a stock of MAJESTIC RANGES in many prominent 
points in every state (except one) in the Union. Please address us and we will put you 


in touch with one promptly. In some states 
Send for “Evidence” of our claims. 


we have already two hundred distributors. 


MAJESTIC MANUFACTURING CO., - - 2015, St. Louis, Mo. 









“INTERIOR” For POLISHING AND | 
KEEPING HARDWOOD 
FLOORS INGOOD ORDER. 


READY FOR USE 

Write for free Sample 

and Book of Directions. 

Fine Parquet Floors. 

THE INTERIOR HARDWOOD CO., 
Mirs., Indianapolis, lad. 








In your specifications for heating spe- 
cify and insist on having Jenkins 
Bros.’ Steam and Jenkins’ Au- 
tomatic Air Valves. They are 
stamped with Trade-Mark and warranted © 
absolutely tight. Send for catalogue. 


JENKINS BROS. 
New-York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago. 


wilcn CATALOGUE S2hb‘ you 2 











Mandolins, Violins, Violin Music. 
Violins Repaired or Ex- 
changed. Flutes. 
Banjos, Banjo Music. 
Guitars, Guitar Music. 


Cc. C. STORY, 26 Central Street, Boston, Mass. 


DAROUET- FLOORING 


i Ge ONALb-WOOD-MFG: 

; 2 129 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW-YORK. 
Designsin satinwood, mahogany, oak, cherry, etc., Louis XVL., 

Moorish, Japanese and other styles to harmonize with wood-work. 

Wood Carpeting at low cost. THESE FLOORS ARE 

EASILY LAID BY A GOOD CARPENTER, Full 

directions and plan with each floor. Send for Book of Designs. 


Oct. 98, 




















The Best Finish 
For Hardwood Floors, 


One which will give you perfect satis- 
faction, first, last and all the time, is 


Old English 
Floor Wax. 


It is easiest to apply, most economical to use, will not 
flake off or become sticky, never shows scratches or heel 
marks and gives the lustrous polished surface con- 
sidered the perfection in finish of hardwood floors. 
For Dancing Floors Use Our Powdered Wax. 
“Waxed Ploors,”’ a booklet, tells how Address 
to treat Free. Department B, 


BARRON, BOYLE & CO., - Cincinnati, Ohio. 













































The Shingling of Houses 


both roof and walls, has attained a wide vogue 
since the invention, seventeen years ago, of 


Cabot’s Creosote Shingle Stains 


made it possible to color them in such a vari- 
ety of soft, exquisite effects, harmonizing with 
nature and making the home a delightful bit 
of the landscape. For large or small houses; 
expensive or inexpensive. 

Stained sample shingles and water-color 

reproductions sent free on request. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Mfr., 77 Kilby St., Boston, Mass. 


Cabot’s Sheathing ‘‘ Quilt’’—better than back-plaster. H. A. Walker, Archt., 35 Nassau St., N. Y. 





i. 
Cottage at Thousand Islands. 














A GOOD TYPEWRITER 
IN YOUR OFFICE 


will demonstrate its advantages. 


Send for samples of writing, with prices, 


etc. Largest and most complete stock of second-hand Typewriters of any house 
in the trade. Machines shipped, privilege of inspection. 


Title to every machine guaranteed. 


1% Barclay St., New York; 156 Adams St., Chicago; 
38 Bromfield St., Boston; 817 Wyandotte St., Kansas City. 








' SOME ARCHITECTS PLAN 17 STORY BUILDINGS. 


I never have, but I have planned a large number of beautiful, original and 
artistic houses for peop!e of taste, to cost from $300 to $30,000. Nowadays 
one wants even a $300 cottage to be pleasing and artistic. I am, my clients 
say, moresuccessfulthan mcstin these lires, foth in my special designs made 
toorder, andinthoseinmy books. Ifyou want a house combining the above 
qualities, writeto me or send for my books. PicturesqueSummer Cottages con- 
tains 35 beautiful and unique designs for Summer Homes, costing from $250 to 
$3,000, with some Log Cabins, Summer Hotels, and Club Houses. Price, by 
mail, $1.00. PicturesqueCottages includes Cottages and Summer Homes, cost- 


ing from $300 to $2,500. Price, by mail, socents. A score of Stable Sketches, 


socents. Sendforthemall. E. E. Holman, Architect,1020ChestnutSt.. Phila., Pa. 
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BOOK LOVER 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Large, handsome, unique magazine for AND FOR SAL 
| Send for particulars. ANTERNS WANTE OR EKCHARet 
Tue Boox Lover, 1203C Market St., 


ARBACH & CO., 809 Filbert St.,Phila., Pa. 








GURNEY Hol eet can BOILERS 









FOR HEATING, ARE THE BEST AND MOST ECONOMICAL. Have your Steam Fitter or Architect Specify them. 
of Heating Illustrated in Pamphlet iw 74 FRANKLIN St. BosToN. 
GURNEY HEATER MFG. C0. New York Brancu 48 Centre St. NY.City. 
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monplace? Our pt 
; cations are interest 
original, new, valuat 
+ “Colonial Houses’ 
(with new designs). 
Contains perspectives, 
floor plans, descriptions, 
estimates of beautifu 
houses costing between 
$3200 and $18,000. Price, 
by mail, $2,00. Contains 
house shown here. 
Artistic @ne-Story 
Houses. Designs be 
tween $400 and $3cco. 
Price, $2.00, by mail. 
Low-cost Barns and 
Stables. Price,so cts., 
by mail, 
Special Sketches and 
Plans furnished. 
OHILD & DEGOLL, 
Architects, 


62New St., New York. 
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ished wall or ceiling. 


coverings. 


Muralo is made in 23 different tints. 
Send for circulars and color cards. 





% 

SS 
water and becomes part of the hard in- O 
x. It can be applied so 
as to leave a perfectly flat surface, or to give ‘Wie 
beautiful tapestry or burlap effects, and is also X 
especially adapted for relief work. Muralo is abso- %& 
lutely fire-proof, and 95% of its material is composed 
of one of the greatest disinfectants known to science. 
The purchase of only a 5 pound package will establish 
for any one the truth of these claims. 


WARNING.—The health of any household depends largely upon the wall and ceiling 
All high authorities now recognize the fact that wall papers are most un- 
healthy, and that kalsomine which is mixed by any painter and made with cheap animal 
glue is the cause of many diseases which seem to the family physician unaccountable. 





New Brighton, 


TH E MURA LO CO. ; staten Island, N. Y. 

























Don’t imagine that 


HARDWOOD FLOORS 


are all alike. Quite the contrary. 
Some never look well. Some look 
well at first, but soon give out be- 
cause not honestly made. Others 
look well at first and continue to 
look well because they are honest- 
ly made. We guarantee our floors 
against all defects that may ever 
arise from faulty material or work- 
manship, and our guarantee is good. 
We can satisfy you on this point. 
We could not afford to do this un- 
less we did our work well. All 
we ask is that the floors have 
reasonable care. We furnish wax 
and brushes for keeping floors in 
order. We will tell you all about 
these things if you will write us. 
Catalogue free. 


WOOD-MOSAIC CO., Rochester, N. Y. 
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suitable and durable 
for a FIREPLACE 
MANTEL as our 
ORNAMENTAL 
BRICK. 


Artistic 
: Designs 


VAD ADDN DAAAAWANAG 


most pleasing and artis- 
tic combinations, with 


sults. Jur customers 
say so. They don’t cost 
any more than other 
kinds, and can be easily 
set up by local brickmasons. If you are to build or make 
& alterations, send for our Sketch Book, which tells all about 
53 designs of mantels, costing from $12 up. 


2 PHILA. & BOSTON FACE BRICK CO. 
ah «6 Liberty Square, Boston, Mass. 
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We arrange them in the % 
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Mr. Gerald Lomer, of Montreal, says: “ Your shingle |. 
stains were used on the new Royal St. Lawrence Yacht 
Club house with great success.”” From Montreal to San 
Francisco 


DEXTER BROTHERS’ 


English Shingle Stains™ 


are used on the best houses. Send for sample boards and | 
color plates to 


DEXTER BROTHERS, 55 & 57 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 


The following firms act as our Agents: H. M. Hooker Co., 57 W. Randolph | 
St., Chicago, Ill.; W. 8. Hueston, 108 Fulton St., New York ; W. W. Law- 
rence & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. ; Smith & Young, San Francisco, Cal. ; The L. J. 
Mattison Co., Cleveland, Ohio; Baker & Richards, Seattle, Wash.; Henry 
Seim & Co., Baltimore, Md, ; Gerald Lomer, Montreal, Can. ; T. L. McGowan 
Paint Co., Birmingham, 
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Edgar A. Mathews, Architect, San Francisco, Cal. 
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A Perfected 


Automobile. 











MoToR CARRIAGE. 


*~ In conse- 

= quence it 
is widely imitated. So closely are the labels 
and bottles of genuine 


Farina Cologne; 


copied that even experienced dealers are 
sometimes deceived. The genuine bears the 
words ‘‘ Johann Maria Farina, 


Gegenitber 
dem Julichs Platz’’ (opposite the Julichs 
Place), the address of the great Farina distil- 
lery. Look chiefly for the word «¢*gegenuber ”’ 
—this cannot be copied. oe 





Any one can learn to run and control it 





in ten minutes. 


Awarded First Prize for elegance at Auto- 
mobile Meet recently held at Spa, Belgium. 
The superiority of our carriages was also 
attested by our receiving one of the largest 
orders given at the recent Paris Automobile 
Exhibition. 
Send for Printed Matter. 


POPE MANUFACTURING CO. For sale in seven sizes by druggists everywhere. 
Motor Carriage Dep't. HARTFORD, CONN. \ Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agents. : 
CYVOVOHVOQOQDOQOOV OVO VD OQOVOYEQDOVOVOVDEWDOQVOV OV OV OV OVYOQEQY OY OVOLODOQOQOVE 9 


REX CYCLE The Cycle of the Future. © 


Absolutely — i 
Non-Vibrating. | A m eg 


Rides over rails or curbs 7 
Highest Grade. 


without jolting 
Will not slide under 

Will stand alone when 
rider dismounts 


rider on wet pave- 

¢ ment 

@ Write for Booklet and The third wheel is the 
learn many points of Fa secret of its smooth and 

S) superiority Pr easy running 

§ REX CYCLE CO., 280 Wabash Ave., Chicago; 1011a Boulevard, near 110th St., New York. 

@ Sole Manufacturers of the easiest pushed Cycles known to the Cycling World. 
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make photography simple, easy. Kodaks load in daylight with 
Kodaks non-breakable film cartridges which weigh ounces where plates 
weigh pounds. Kodaks are fitted with the finest lenses and shut- 


ters; are perfect in design and workmanship. Kodak purchasers make no experiment ; 
they take no chances. Kodaks are standard the world over. 


KODAKS $5.00 to $35.00. 


Catalogues free at agencies or by mail. 


THERE IS NO KODAK BUT 8 
3 as $ EASTMAN KODAK CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


THE EASTMAN KODAK. 


Pictures are a Treasure 


Of memories dear. As you journey thro’ life, 
take pictures by the wayside. 


Our “Bo Peep B’ Camera $16 


will make an expert out of an amateur. 


This Camera is fitted with a Bausch & Lomb DOUBLE valve Unicum 
Shutter and our improved rapid rectilinear lens. It has single swing 
back, rising and falling front and carries three plate-holders. Itis madeof 4 
thoroughly seasoned Mahogany throughout—notofcommon whitewood. 3 
See it at your dealers. 

New illustrated Catalogue mailed free if you mention CENTURY. 


MANHATTAN OPTICAL CO. OF N. Y.,“°*scessinitns ome 
- 

Have an excellence peculiarly their own. 

Pictures The best results are cay moon rer by the 

best methods and means-—the best re- 

Mounted sults in Photograph, Poster ond det 


mounting can only be attained by using 


ith se = —S = the best mounting paste — 
HIGGINS’ PHOTO MOUNTER..»* 
IGGINS’ (Excellent novel brush with each jar.) 
PHO O A 3-02. jar prepaid by mail for thirty cts. or circulars free, from 
CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs. 











At Dealers in Photo Supplies, 
Artists’ Materials and Stationery. 
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MOUNTER . pen ap yer me 
THE BUCKEYE CAMERA‘: 


FOR FILMS OR PLATES ..... 
MAY BE LOADED IN DAYLIGHT. 


% PRACTICABLE, COMPACT, PORTABLE # ! 


FOR FILMS ONLY. FOR BOTH FILMS AND PLATES. 
3%4x3% Buckeye, $8.00 | 3%4x3% Special Buckeye, with one holder, $9.00 
4x5 Buckeye, - 12.00 4x5 Special Buckeye, with one holder, - 16.00 
a Try Metacarébol, the most powerful developer known. 
«..We recommend the NEW AMERICAN FILMS for Hand-Camera Work... 
PHOTOGRAPHY FOR ALL, an elementary text book. Price, paper, 25¢.; postage, Se. 


Catalogue Mr" Dabtocsarhs'maticd on application, FF@@, | “fo'smaccurs’’ GLIMAX DRY PLATES, “ind rcitatie. 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 2! 2°92%AUSEMY Risen. | 
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Not every one can ride a Bicycle, but every 
one can ride a Tricycle. Affords all the pleasure 
and exercise of Bicycling without the nervous 
strain and danger. 

You cannot fall, and you stop when you want to. 

No instruction necessary. ’98 model weighs only 
32 lbs. '99 model just out, weight 31 Ibs. 

Send for Free I/lustrated Catalogue. 


TINKHAM CYCLE CoO. 
306, 308, 310 WEST s0TH ST., NEW YORK. 


Written in an hour for notes; 6 to 12 
weeks for rapid work by non-shad- 
ing, non-position, connective-vowel 


Pernin method. World’s Fairaward. Triallesson /vee. Self-instructor 
on approval. Write H. M. PERNIN, Author, Detroit, Mich. 


Flynt Waist, or True Corset. 
(TRADE MARK.) 
Highest Award from the World’s 
Columbian Exposition. 
Endorsed by Eminent Physicians 
as the Most Scientific and Practical 
Waist or Corset. 
Our illustrated Manual sent free on applica- 
tion to M, E. HALL, 
319B Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


THE SANITARIUM, 


UNION SPRINGS, N. Y., ON CAYUGA LAKE. 
An institution for the rational treatment of Diseases of Women, 
Nervous Affections including Paralysis, Rheumatism, 
Diseases of the Digestive System, Rectum, Kidneys and 
Bladder, and Tumors of all kinds. Baths, electricity, massage 
and other curative means employed. Write for circular and refer- 


ences to 
DR. FRANKLIN D. PIERCE, Supt. 


University Shoe 


(Trade Mark.) 


Heaviest oily grain lea- 
ther, tan-colored. Water- 
tight construction. Com- 


fortable and nearly in- 
destructible. 
pamphlet. 
J. P. TWADDELL, 
1210-1212 Market St., 
Philadelphia. 

















Send for 














Try an AUDIAT 


for Deafness 


Best thing of its 
kind for hearing 
general conversa- 
tion or public 
speaking. Write 
for full description 
and testimonials. 

Sent securely 
boxed,charges pre- 
paid, on receipt 
of $2, 


A. S. GOODMAN 


210 Barclay St., 
Grand Rapids, 
Mich. U. S. A. 


5000 BICYCLES 


All makes and models, must be 
closed out at once. New’97 mod- 
els, guaranteed, $9.75 to S18 
shopworn and used wheels, 33 
to $12; swell’98 models, $13 
to $35. Great factory clear- 
ing sale. Shipped to any one on 
aw = approval without advance deposit. 

Handsome souvenir book free. 

EARN A BICYCLE by a little work for us. 
FREE USE ¢f sample wheel to rideragents. Write 
at once for our special offer, 

M. S. Meap & Prentiss, Chicago, [IL 
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BORATED 
TALCUM 





A Positive Relief for 
} PRICKLY HEAT, 

CHAFING and SUNBURN, 
and all afflictions of the skin. 
“A little higher in price than 
worthless substitutes, but a rea- 

son for it.” emoves all odor 
of perspiration. Delightful after 

. = shaving. Sold everywhere, or mailed 

on receipt of 25c. Get Mennen’s (the | 

origina]). Sample Free. Gerhard Mennen Co., Newark, N.J. 








All you have guessed about life 
insurance may be wrong. If you 
wish to know the truth, send for 
“ How and Why,” issued by the 
PENN Mutua LIFE, 921-3-5 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





=_ = There are Certain Principles 
CS ae the construction of our 
4 —— a) series of buckboards that render 
CRAY RAY it absolutely necessary that the ma- 
_ e! terial used be of the highest possible 
grade, to obtain the resultant qualities that have made their 
name synonymous with durability and comfort. 

We use nothing but the best. Write for catalogue. 


WATERLOO WAGON CO., Ltd., Waterloo, N. Y. 









PROF. tl. HUBERT’S 


IWALVINA CREAM 


For Beautifying the Complexion. 
Removes all Freckles, Tan, Sunburn, Pimples, Liver 
Moles and otherimperfections. Not covering but remov- 
ing all blemishes and permanently restoring the com- 
—— - ary scigtneliosayaess ‘Use Prof, bert 
sen id on receipt of 50c. Use 
MALV y ICHTHYOL SOAP| rof.l, Hubert 
2 Rents a Cake. TOLEDO, O. 
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The Noiseless Tile as it appears in the kitchen of Mrs. A. 
L. Butler, Yonkers, N. Y. Also laid in laundry and billiard 
room. Noiseless, non-slippery, waterproof, sanitary. Laid with- 
out disturbing old floor. Interlocking Rubber Tile makes a per- 
fect flooring for billiard rooms, bath rooms, vestibules, halls, 
offices, churches, reading rooms, hospital wards, etc. Call orwrite 
New York Belting & Packing Co., Ltd. 
New York.... 25 Park Place. | San Francisco..509 Market St. 
Chicago. ....143-145 Lake St. | Philadelphia. 308 Chestnut St. 
St. Louis.. 210 North rath St. | Boston........ 24 Summer St. 
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\ MoT err A wlicious sai v. 
/ AN ABSOLUTELY NEW AND UNIQUE 
) CONDIMENT AND FOOD COMBINED. 
“ TEMPTING AND APPETIZING 
GETAJAR AT YOUR GROCER’'S. 
SEVILD= PACKING COM PANY: NEW YORK: 
EXCLUSIVISTS 


OLIVES AND OLIVE PRODUCTS. 



















2.50 SILK VESTINC 


By mail post-paid to any place in the United 
States for $2.73. State size and width, inclose 
$2.73 and we will mail you the shoes, and if 
you don’t find them equal toany advertised $3.50 
shoe, we will refund your money. 

This shoe is made from finest VICI KID over 
new coin toe last, with imported silk vest- 
ing top and best bottoms obtainable. 

Write for free shoe catalogue, for every- 
thing in footwear. Address 


SEARS, ROEBUCK 
& CO., (inc.) 


Fuiton, Desplaines and 
Wayman Streets, 


Chicago, - Ill. 


COSTS NOTHING 




























TO SEE, EXAMINE and TRY UN this garment’ ore 
$7.95 BUYS THIS REGULAR 
+30 SIS SEAL PLUSH CAPE. wad 


Cut this out and send to 
OUR OFFER us, send mo money, state 


ee J 

your height and weight, number inches 
around body at BUST and NECK, and we 
willsend you this beautiful cape by ex- * 
press C. O.D. subject to examination; 
you can examine and try it on at your 
nearest express office and iffound exactly 
as represented, one of the handsomest 
garments you ever saw and equal to 
capes sold by others at $15.00, 
Pay the express agent OUR SPE- 
CIAL PRICE, $7.95, and ex- 

rges. 


press eha 


THIS CAPE IS MADE 
of very oo SEAL PLUSH; 
it is 24 inches long, very full 
sweep, double Empire back, elab- 
orately embroidered a]] over 
including collar, extra fine 

LACK THIBET FU ing 
around collar and front, heavily 
interlined and lined with Im- 
perial satin in either black, light blue or red shades. These capes are 
fine tailor-made in the very latest style, and are such values as were 
never before offered by us or any other house, WRITE FOR FREB 
CLOAK CATALOGUE of everything in women’s and children’s wear. 
ing apparel, Address, Sears, Roebuck CoO. (ine. ), Chicago, LiL, 
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The Art Amateur. 


The best and only practical art magazine published. (Es- 
tablished 1879.) Invaluable to all interested in art, whether 
as artists, teachers, art students, or simply as persons of taste 
who wish to make their home surroundings beautiful. The 
following are some of the branches taught: Or Paintinc, 
WatTER Cotor, PAsTeEL,CuHINA PAINTING (with colorplates), 
PEn-AND-INK DrawinG, Woop CarvinG, TAPESTRY PAINT 
ING, DesiGNinGc, EMBROIDERY, PyROGRAPHY, ARTISTIC 
PuotoGcrapny, and Home Decoration and FURNISHING. 
To those who are not already subscribers we make the fol- 
lowing liberal offers: 

@ffer No.1. Send this (Century) advertisement and $4 (the cost 
of a year’s subscription) and you will receive THE ART AMATEUR 
for 15 months, viz.: October, November, and December, 1898, and 
the whole year of 1899, thus getting Three Months Free. 

Offer No. 2. Send this : 

(Century) adv’t with $4 and 
you will receive, in addition 
to a year’s subscription, 
which may begin with any 
issue, your choice of 14 
exquisite Color Plates 
Free, including the bezuti- 
ful and costly ** Little Sweet- 
hearts,”” by Tojetti (size 10 
x30). Youcan select either 
figures, landscapes, animals, 
flowers, fruit, or still life. 
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SampLe Copy of Tue 
ArT AMATEUR and cata- 
logue of over 200 studies 
will be sent for 25 cents. 


THE ART AMATEUR | 


23 Union Square, 
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Au ALGERIAN JAILon. 
By Henry Mosler. One of the color plates 
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New York. 
given with the October issue. 
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Buy the as AN 
NEW GAME % \o Oi 
on Ny Whats 
CONETTE | Is 





\ Hy 
Popular, because it is af al } 
fascinating. a5 INT 
Delights young and Qh ae ys Ah! 
old alike uh —A7; Vil 
. : ree See! | MUS 
Can be used as a soli- On , ' 
taire or played by 3, | __ The Secret of a Beautiful Skin 
two or four persons. aS Soft, white hands, shapely nails, and luxu- 
ttt oy R riant hair, with clean, wholesome scalp, is 
aye found in the perfect action of the PORES, pro- 
Two Styles, 25 and 50 cents. Sold every- ay duced by CUTICURA SOAP, the most effective 
where, or sent post-paid by 9 xR Skin purifier and beautifier in the world. 
MILTON BRADLEY Co. dy Sold throughout the world. British depot: F. NEWBERY & 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. PAR Boston. (7 How to'Have Beautiful Hands,” post free. 
New York. Atlanta. Kansas City. 9s 
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‘CUBA AND PORTO RICO 


With the Other Islands of the West Indies. 
By ROBERT T. HILL. 


A reliable work, setting forth in readable and entertaining style the physical and 
political geography, the geology, commerce, and possibilities, of the West Indian 
Islands, concerning which little accurate information is now available, together with 
interesting descriptions of the products, governments, and people. 

While the work is thoroughly scientific in accuracy of statement, it presents in pop- 
ular form the results of extensive research and observation. It is not only a read- 
able volume, fully meeting the public desire for information upon every point which 
has recently arisen, but includes many new and striking facts, and throws much 
light upon questions which will arise in the future concerning a region in which 
political and commercial interest will center for years to come. It is also an invalu- 
able guide and handbook for tourists, students, and investors. 

The author is a professional geologist and geographer of high standing in the 
scientific world, and is an authority on tropical America, having been engaged for 
years in explorations in the region; and he also possesses a knowledge of the eco- 
nomic, political, and social features of the countries which he has studied. Large 
octavo, about 500 pages, 160 illustrations. Price, $3.00. 
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TO 
ALASKA? 





Looking for Grand Scenery ? 
Want to Get Rich? Yes? 


Then write to the Pacific Coast Steamship Company, 
San Francisco, for ** The Gold Fields of Alaska 
and the Klondike,’? ‘* Map of Alaska,’’ 
** Alaska Excursions,’’ and other publications, 
all free. Tota] postage, Io cents. 

Remember that this company operates over 20 steamships— 
has been running to Alaska the year round for over 20 years 
—is the U. S. Mail and Alaska express carrier—has steamers 
especially built for the Alaska route—has the experienced 
pilots and officers who are familiar with the intricate naviga- 
tion of the inland route—runs steamers to all principal Pacific 

ast ports from Mexico to Alaska inclusive. Travelers who 
regard their time and their safety as of value will see to it that 
their tickets read over the Pacific Coast Steamship Com- 
pany’s line. The company’s celebrated excursion steamer 
Queen is scheduled to sail for Alaska from Seattle, Tacoma, 
ind Victoria June 4, 19, July 4, 19, August 3, 18, calling at 
Muir Glacier and other points of interest. 


GOODALL, PERKINS & CO., General Agents, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 











DO YOU EVER nase A THIRD 7" IN 





H one? 
WILLIS W. FRANTZ, 200 W. Main Street, Waynesboro, Pa. 


OUR BUCC 
The New I D is a perfect one 


The finish is enamel or nickel. 


ave one? 


It folds, 
fits anywhere, and needs no fastening. The 
frame is steel, neat, light, strong, and artistic. 
Price, $1.00 
to $2.00. Catalogue tells the whole story. 











A copy of our handsome map 48x34 
inches, printed in colors and mounted 
ona roller, will besent toany address 
on receipt of 15 cents in postage to 
pay for packing and transportation. P. S. EUSTIS, 
Gen’! Pass’r Agent C. B. & Q. R. R., Chicago, IIL 











Walter’s P 


_All modern conveniences. 
Catalogues free. 






IN SOUTHEASTERN PENNSYLVANIA. 
7s unequalledas a RESORT for invalids. 


Address 
ROBERT WALTER, M. D. 
Oct. 998, 


ark Sanitarium, weavers ark, 


Country Life with City Comforts. 
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THE LAKESHORE LIMITED 








BETWEEN 

HICAGO AND 
‘ORK 
OURS 
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JERY-DAY SERVICE 
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A handsome book, with interesting notes 
about the cities, towns, lakes, rivers, and 
scenes witnessed in the flight of these 
splendid trains, covering practically every 
moment of their time, sent free by 
A. J. SmitH, Gen. Pass. & Ticket Agent, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 














This will enable you, without risk, to test 
THE “PRACTICAL” TROUSERS HANGER AND PRESS. 
A device which keeps Trousers ** Smooth as if ironed,’’ and enables 
a closet arrangement which gives maximum convenience and two- 
fold capacity. Each garment separately get-at-able. 









Our 52-page descriptive booklet (free on request) tells you what other people 
think of our device. It contains facsimile reproductions of letters from customers 
sending us duplicate orders ~—the strongest kind of endorsement— and the names 
of over 1500 well-known gentlemen who have in use one or more of our $5.00 sets. 

The Five Dollar Set consists of 6 Practical Trousers Hangers and 3 Practical 
Closet Rods —sent express prepaid on receipt of price. The closet shown is fitted 
with a $5.00 set. It meets the average requirements. Single Hangers, trousers, 
75c. each. Single Rods, price, 25c. For $1.00 we will send, prepaid, one Hanger 
and one Rod, and afterward, if wanted, the remainder of the set for $4.00. 


PRACTICAL NOVELTY CO., 429 Wainut St., Phila., Pa. 
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GUARANTY COUPON eT 








THE ‘; Cushion Button 
HOSE SUPPORTER 
Is GUARANTEED to the 
Dealer and User against imperfections. 
Look for the Name on every Loop. 











This 
Guaranty 
Goes With 
Every 
Pair 










CUSHION 
BUTTON 





[wore Lrow in cenTRE.] _ 


Underwear 


World-renowned as THE 


HYGIENICALLY PERFECT 
Made in STUTTGART, Germany 


of the finest Australian Sheep’s Wool, into 


HEALTH AND COMFORT-GIVING 


Garments, suitable in all climates for 


Men, Women and Children. 


At leading Dry Goods Stores and Men's Outfitters 
everywhere. Illustrated catalogue, samples of mater- 
ials and prices sent free. 


woos A, N. LOEB & CO. 


Sole Manufacturers and Importers. 


576 & 578 Broadway, New York. 
The T. Eaton Co., Toronto, Agts. in Canada. 





HOSE 

SUPPORTER 

NEVER SLIPS OR TEARS. 

No Stitching in the Elastic 
OF ALL DEALERS. 
























































“© UNDERWEAR “ 


A clement to health in our changeable weiter and a surety of onitilent. 
Made for men, women and children who want the best. 


Kept by the leading stores 


Illustrated booklet mailed free. 
ROOT MANUFACTURING CO., 1 Greene Street, New-York. 
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Tis just a little 
Hook and Eye, 
And here’s the 





simple reason why 
Its estimation 
is so high! 


: hump? 


The DeLong 
Hook and Eye 


Richardson & DeLong Bros., Mfrs. 
Philadelphia, Pa., U. S. A. 


















Aygienio. 


pr 





theory that two-or 
x * light. but .closely knitted. fabrics, with 
} the air confined between, are warmer 
N than a ‘single thick; heavy garment, 
Hi and ! the inter-air-space prevents colds 
( A \y and relieves rheumatism. _ This con- 









| stituting- the true principle of hygiene 
or health in underclothing. 


7 Over eleven hundred physicians, representing every state 
and territory inthe Union, have'united in testifying to the 
“sanitary excellence of the HARDERFOLD system ‘of un- 
‘derclothing.4-Two or more thin fabrics are: ligh 

; abrics. 


For illustrated im, address 
Spon a Compass, eee N. ¥. 


























Trade-mark 















“QUEEN QUALITY” 


THE FAMOUS SHOE FOR WOMEN 


unequaled in retaining shape, wear, and lustre. 
Fashionable for street, dress, home, or outing. 
All feet and fancies fitted The limi 
in toes, heels, and leathers. e limit 
tyle of excellence 
5 , 


QUALITY . | fe fit and comfort, for 


COUNTS ! a material, _ $3.00 


workmanship. 
Behe ger: QUEEN QUALITY S25," © 


‘*‘FOERDERER’S”’ VICI KID 
(used exclusively). 






hasn’t them, 
on every send for cat- 


alogue and 


pair. 
If your where to 
dealer buy them. 





THOS. G. PLANT CO., Makers, 
Boston, Mass. 




















































There is no more need for enduring 
feet that ache, corns and callouses 
—or stiff-soled shoes and rubbers— 


than there is for toothache. 


Dolge Felt Insole Shoes 


are soft to the tread, flexible, 
and proof against dampness. 


A Twenty-Third Street shoe-dealer with a fifty-year 
record of knowing his business, declares that he would not 


think of making his own shoes without Dolge innersoles. 





60 styles 
for 
men and 
women. 


46 ON 











Here’s the difference. 





Write us to-day for 


A FELT FOOTING.” 
It tells the whole story. 


Daniel Green, Felt Shoes, 
119 West 23d Street, New-York. 














Tho’ love be cold 
Do not despair—- 

There’s Ypsilanti 
Underwear. 


YPSILANTI 
HEALTH 
UNDERWEAR 


is made in all sizes and 
all weights. Fits the form 
erfectly. Helps clothes 
t. Sold in cities ‘and 
larger towns. Booklet free. 
HAY & TODD MFG. CO., 


Ypsilanti, Mich. 


AND 
THE 
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BQABABABAL 


To See it: 
S. Hl. « M. Bias Brush Edge 


PATENT APPLIED FOR. 





Sccnestiilliemetienssndatiinecataae 








The full standard quality of the S. H. & M. Bias Velveteen, with 
a double-thick soft ever-lasting brush circling the skirt with 
artistic stylish perfect protection—the beauty of art with abso- 
lute indestructibility, and at the price of the cheap raveling-out 
short-life binding—it curves gracefully with the skirt, and fits 
it as smoothly as though it were a part of the skirt-fabric—ask 
to see the best other brush binding and place them side by side. 


“‘S. H. & M.’’ is stamped on every yard—if your dealer hasn't it, drop us a pos- 
tal for samples— 26 shades — The S. H. & M. Co., Box 6, Station A, NeW York. 
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CASH PRIZES 


FOR 
Embroiderers 


To Secure a Prize 






Save Your 
Old 
Holders 


© 


Nearly all em- 
broiderers now . 
insist on having 
BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG’S SILKS put up the 
new way, each skein in a separate paper HOLDER. 
By purchasing your Silks in ‘‘ HOLDERS,” you will 
have no difficulty with snarls or tangled threads 
INSIST on having BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG’S 
SILKS in ‘‘HOLDERS.” They cost no more. 

Our new book for 1899, ‘EMBROIDERY LESSONS 
with COLORED STUDIES,” contains 15 beautiful 
colored studies in Embroidery, with full directions 
for working, and roo illustrations. Also tells all about 
the prizes. Sent for 10c. 


THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO. 


61 Union Street, New London, Conn. 






Does Your Child 
“Toe In’’? 


Many children do just 
as soon as they begin to 
walk, 


Our Little Shoe 


to preventit is giving the 
greatest satisfaction. 


Correcting habit in 
the child, prevents 
deformity in adult, 

$2.00 to $2.75. 


There are very many good things for children at 
the ‘Children’s Store.”", Our catalogyg tells about 
the others—sent for 4 cts. postage. 


60-62 West 23d St., ew York. 
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Will outwear any Skirt Binding, 
Facing or Protector on the market. 
Shrunk ready for use. #.%%.% ee 
Please bind one of your own dresses 
with Goff’s Angora Braid; we know 
you will then recommend it to all 
of your friends, %.% ++ tt tt 


Is three-quarters Inch in width 


IF YOUR DEALER CAN’T 
SUPPLY YOU, WE WILL. 


By mail, any shade, 5 yard piece for 12 cents, 
or 36 yard roll for 75 cents, in stamps. 


D. GOFF & SONS, - Pawtucket, R. I. 
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IEUT. PEARY, of the 
L U.S. Navy, is the most 
experienced of all living 
men in Arctic exploration. 
Before embarking on his 
present expedition, and 
after a thorough investi- 
gation of the subject, he 
equipped his force with a 
supply of Oneita Combi- 
nation Suits in a suitable 
weight. The advantage 
of these garments, from 
a purely scientific and 
practical point of view, 
the distinguished explorer 
found to be, that, while 
retaining the heat of the 
body, they do not encum- 
ber the movements of ac- 
tive men. In short, they 

liberate man from the “curse of clothes,” leaving him 
as free for unhampered agility as the leopard in his 








velvet skin. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET. 


ONEITA KNITTING MILLS, 


Address Dept. E. Office: No. J Greene Street, New York. 
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If you wish something new in a dress or cloak, and entire- 
ly different from the ready-made garments which you find 
in every store, write for our Catalogue and Samples. 
There are hundreds of firms selling ready-made 
suits and cloaks, but we are the only house making 
fashionable garments to order at moderate prices. 

Our Catalogue illustrates an exquisite line of 
Ladies’ Costumes and Cloaks selected from the 
newest Paris models. Our designs are exclusive, 
and the fabrics from which we make our garments 
comprise only the very latest novelties. 

Charming Costumes and Tailor-made Suits, fault- 
less in cut and finish, $5 up. 


Handsome Jackets, lined throughout, entirely 
different from the ready-made ones, $5 up. 


Jaunty Capes, $3 up. Fur Collarettes, $5 up. 


A splendid line of new Skirts, cut according to 
the latest Paris models, $4 up. 


Golf Capes, Newmarkets, Bicycle Suits, etc. 


We pay express charges to any part of the world. Ks) 
d 

If, when writing to us, you will state whether you wish sam- 
ples for suits or cloaks, we will be able to send you a full line of 6) 

exactly what you desire. We also have special lines of black 
goods and fabrics for second mourning. ) 
Write to-day for Catalogue and Samples; you will get them 4 
by return mail. They will be sent_/ree to the lady who wishes YZ 
to dress well at moderate cost. 4) 


s 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 6) 
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Safety 
Pin... 


Has a larger sale than any 
other Safety Pin in the 
United States, on account 
ofits 


ABSOLUTE 


Gocsss SGQBWWOSBQos So 


SUPERIORITY 


A perfect guard prevents 
clothing catching in coil. 
Heavy tempered brass 
wire used prevents bend- 
ing. Super nickel plate 
prevents turning brassy. 


Look for colored | LOOK FOR 
Lithograph of little Clinton PROTECTED COIL 


Pin Girl at your dealer’s. | 
Made in Nickel Plate, Black, Rolled Gold, 
and Sterling Silver. 

BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 

Send Six Cents in stamps for 12 Clinton Safety 


Pins (assorted sizes) and a card of our new Sovran 
Pins. Their use will prove their value. 


OAKVILLE CO., Waterbury, Conn. 








A Well-Kept Shoe 


is a comfort and credit to the wearer. A 
soft, pliable, comfort-giving shoe looks 


better and wears better than one that’s | 


stiff and unyielding. 


VICI 


Leather 
Dressing 


will not only polish your shoes but make 


them soft. It’s a medicine for leather. 
The ingredients of Vici Leather Dressing 
are used in finishing the most famous shoe 
leather in the world—Vici Kid. That’s a 
little secref/you didn’t know before. 


ok full of just such secrets about shoes 
re, that you can have if you will send us 
your nam address, 
H. FOERDERER, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BOBE 
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“The Death Certificate 


should have stated that 


he died of flannels.” 
DR. J. L. MILTON, 


Senior Surgeon St. John’s Hospital, London. 


Woolen underwear is more deadly 
in winter than in summer. Read 
the proof at your leisure from our 
pamphlet. 


Deimel Linen-Mesh Underwear 


will free you from fear of draughts and render 
you far more immune from colds, catarrh, bron- 
chitis, rheumatism, irritation and eczema which 
woolen underwear has subjected you to, and you 
will be supremely comfortable, too. Try it this 
winter. A common-sense pamphlet about it free. 


If the goods bearing this trade mark are not 
for sale in your community, we will inform 
you where they can be bought. 





Deimel Linen-Mesh System Co. 


491 Broadway, New York 


SAN FRANCISCO—111 Montgomery St. WASHINGTON, D. C.—728 15th St., N. W. 








Oct, ’98, 
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THREE GENERATIONS OF AMERICAN 
PEOPLE HAVE READ AND APPROVED 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. ... .« 


ae 


Rubyaro KIPLING. 








Youth's [VR. KIPLING’S new 


story, ‘‘ The Burning 
of the ‘Sarah Sands,’ ’” will 


Companion be published in The Youth's 


Companion of Nov. 10th. 


{= NINE ISSUES of The Youth’s Companion for November and 

December will be given free to all new subscribers for 1899 (see 

offer below). The exceptional character of the contents of these issues, 

and of The Companion from week to week and year to year, is indicated 

by the names of the eminent men and women who will contribute to 

W/ early numbers. Among them are Frank R. Stockton, who will have 

W a clever humorous sketch in the issue of Nobember 3d, and Mary E. 

W Wilkins, who has written a tale of New England Life for November 

Ww 24th. The Hon. Thomas B. Reed, Lord Dufferin, the Marquis of 

\ + Lorne, Mme. Lillian Nordica, William D. HoWells, I. Zangwill and other 

y celebrated Writers will be contributors to these nine issues of 1898 — all 
\ ) FREE to new subscribers. 

\ 
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New Subscribers who will mention this Magazine, or cut out this slip 


and send it at once with name and address and $1.75, will receive: 
= en FREE — The nine weekly issues of The Youth’s Companion for 
November and December described above, including the 


beautiful Holiday Numbers at Thanksgiving, Christmas 
and New Years. 


FREE — The exquisite Companion Calendar for 1899. Lithographed 
in twelve colors and embossed in gold. Suitable for the 

a e d prettiest corner in the house (sold at 50 cents each). 
And The Companion for the fifty-two issues of 18g9—a 

library in itself. A 3. 


Full Illustrated Prospectus for 1899 Volume and Sample 
Copies of the Paper Free on Request. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 
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The Pains Line West ame i Mictibeset of Chicago. 
THE BEST OF EVERYTHINC. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTED THROUGHOUT | 


The North-Western Limited teaves Chicago daily at 6.30 
p.m. for St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth, and the Superiors, reaching St. 
Paul at 7.50 and Duluth at 10.30 the next morning. This train is electric 
lighted throughout, including BERTH LIGHTS; has Buffet-Smoking 
and Library Car, Private Compartment Sleeping Car, Free Reclining 
Chair Car to St. Paul and Minneapolis, Buffet-Drawing-Room Sleeping 
Car to the Superiors and Duluth and Dining Car Chicago to Janesville. 

Other NORTH-WESTERN trains for St. Paul, Minneapolis and 
Duluth leave Chicago at 8.30 every morning, except Sunday, and daily 
at 10.15 p. m. 

CHICAGO AND NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. 


PRINCIPAL ACENCIES: 


NEW YORK, 461 Broadway. BOSTON, 368 Washington Street. CHICAGO, 212 Clark Street. 
| 287 Broadway. 5 State Street. 206 Clark Street. 























“One man in his time plays many parts.” — Shakespeare. 


It is in your part as 


The Buyer 


that you are the object of the greatest interest to others. To see 
you in that character, the advertisers in this magazine have paid 
their money. In their creed, buyers are readers, and readers are 
buyers. The printed page is the meeting place for both. 


It is as a buyer, or a possible buyer of advertising space, that 
we are interested in you. While it is true that we are the largest 
purchasers of this kind in the country, and that we do not miss 
the advantages which large buying ensures in any line; we recog- 
nize more and more the importance of certain other things in 
securing advertising success. These do not cost as much as the 
space, but nevertheless they are vital to the results. They resemble 
the salt which the little boy said made bread taste very badly when 
you didn’t put any in. 

People are waking up to the fact that there’s no advertising 
like Newspaper and Magazine advertising. What to buy? how 
to buy? how to use? these questions have been our study for 
thirty years. In their practical answer, many a business man has 
found more bread and butter —and pie. 


For further particulars address 


N. W. AYER & SON 


Newspaper Advertising Philad elphi 4 
Magazine Advertising — 
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AND GADUALT 


Fr... New .. YoRxz:X. 


Principal Office, Nos. 97-103 Cedar Street, N. Y. 


NEOUS LINES of insurance for TWENTY-TWO YEARS, and has built 


‘een of SURETYSHIP . THs Company has been engaged in the several MINOR MISCELLA- 
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PERSONAL AGGIDENT . up gradually and prudently the LARGEST CASUALTY INSURANCE 
BUSINESS IN THE WORLD. Its annual income from premiums is about 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY THREE AND A HALF MILLIONS of dollars. Its business is protected 
by assets of over THREE MILLIONS, including an unearned premium 
STEAM BOILER ..... reserve of ONE MILLION SIX HUNDRED THOUSAND dollars, and a 
special reserve against contingent claims of ONE-HALF OF A MILLION. 
| PLATE GLASS ..... It has paid MORE THAN NINE MILLIONS to its policy-holders FOR 


\ LOSSES. Its constant effort is to give to its clients not only INSUR- 
BURGLARY .......+» ANCE indemnity, but prompt and effective INSPECTION and ADJUSTING 
SERVICES. 
WM. P. DIXON, W. G. Low, J. G. MeCULLOUGH, JOHN L. RIKER, 
ALFRED M. HOYT, WM. J. MATHESON, } DIRECTORS “ | THOS. 8. MOORE, J. 8. T. STRANAHAN, 
A. B, HULL, J. ROGERS MAXWELL, J. H. MILLARD, GEO. G. WILLIAMS, 
ALEXANDER E. ORR. 
GEO. F. SEWARD, President. Inquiries addressed to this office will receive 
ROBT. J. HILLAS, Treasurer-Secretary. em re prompt attention. 


AGENCIES .*. IN .-. ALL .*. CONSIDERABLE .*,. TOWNS. 





Rod and Reel 


Contribute their full share of en- 
joyment to the lover of fish and 
the art of angling. Some of the 
best fishing to be found anywhere, 
and in great variety, is to be had 
along the line of the 


i LEHIGH VALLEY 
| § RAILROAD 


All interested in outdoor sports 
should send four cents in stamps 
for copy of 


“HUNTING AND FISHING 
ON THE LEHIGH VALLEY” 


a profusely illustrated booklet con- «= 
taining much interesting and val- 
uable information for the sports- 
man. Address 





CHAS. S. LEE, Gen’! Passenger Agent 
New York 














$32.50 2x: “MACEY” 


desk direct from the factory, freight prepaid to any point 
east of the Mississippi and north of South Carolina. A 
dealer asks $55.00 to $65.00 for a similar desk. 

Massively built of the choicest grained quarter-sawed white 
oak, richly polished. It is our latest design, and has a ‘“‘made- 
to-order”’ effect not found in any ordinary desk. Notice artistic 
arrangement of panels in ends (which is found in entire back 
also). 






No. 241. 


OUR LIBERAL TERMS Any article in our entire line 
‘ will be sent you “On Appro- 
val,”’ subject to return at our expense if not considered upon 
receipt fosttively the best obtainable anywhere at so low a price as 
we will quote. More than ordinary quality and extremely lew 
prices must be essential for such terms. Art Catalogue Free. 


THE FRED MACEY CO..,1-11 Peari St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


We make extensive lines and sell 
LETTER FILES andt direct from the factory at factory 
CARD INDEXES 


prices. Ask for complete catalogue. 
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Multiplication and Division 


¥ 


2646 


Are performed on the Comptometer at a great saving of time and worry, 
Used in bookkeeping in the offices of thousands of large firms. Used 
by mechanical and civil engineers. Once used becomes indispensable. 
Many after trying one have purchased two, three and four. 


Scott & Williams, Builders of Knitting Machinery, Philadelphia, 
write: *‘*‘ We perform by its use all the office calculations incident to an 
extended business with great rapidity and absolute correctness.” 


The American Glucose Co., Peoria, Ill., writes: ‘We have two of 
your Comptometers in use in our office and are pleased to say that they 
are giving us the best of satisfaction ; in fact, we would hardly know how 
to get along without them.” 


Write for full description and sixty days’ trial offer. 
Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 52 to 56 Illinois Street, CHICAGO. 


THE BEST PENS ARE 


: ' 5 asus 

FSTERBROOK'S 
LEADING NUMBERS: 

048, 14, 130, 239, 313, 


Al, 556. 
PENS FOR ALL PURPOSES 


FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS 


The Esterbrook Steel Pen Co. 
26 John St., N. Y. Works, Camden, N. J. 


Of interest to Violinists 


%© 
29 











“*So simple it encourages system.” 
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Every Business Man 


Banker, Lawyer, Doctor or ° . 
as aoe Ss and Collectors of Violins. 


Dentist, should have the 


A recently deceased musician left two valuable violins —- one an 
Amati, the other, very old, with a beautiful quality of tone — which 


. MACEY” CA RD INDEX a seid ‘T LAUDRES. 33 East 17th Street. 


— 4 








for systemetically gathering and ar- 
ranging the information necessary to 
the proper conduct of his business. 
An illustrated 68-page catalogue, ex- 
plaining fully, free for the asking. 


The Fred Macey Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


OFFICE DESKS AND /{ We make complete lines and sell direct 
LIBRARY FURNITURE. | to the user at factory prices. 47 Nassau St., N 
-, N. 


VICHY (Hatsuik 


FRENCH REPUBLIC PROPERTY. 
Natural mineral water. Known for centuries and recom- 
mended by the greatest medical authorities for Stomach 
disorders, Liver complaints, Gout, and Dyspepsia. 


= VICHY IN SYPHONS IS NOT VICHY 


CELESTINS: 
———____——_ General Agency, 220 Broadway, New York. 





Planetary Pencil Pointer 


Needed in every office, school, 
home. Saves its cost in lead. 
Mechanical perfection. No 
toy. Free circulars. 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, 


152-154 Lake St., CHICAGO. 
Y. 






















































The Gem Pencil Sharpener. 


Invaluable for schools and offices; 
sharpens both lead and slate pencils neatly, 
quickly, with long or short bevel as may be 
desired; never breaks the leads; saves waste 
of pencils, time of teacher, pupils, or em- 
ployees; prevents soiling of fingers, and 
can be operated by any child. 


Descriptive Circular mailed on Application. Price of Machine, $3.50. 


ONE OF OUR MANY TESTIMONIALS. 

“The Gem Pencil Sharpener is in satisfactory use in very many of the cities 
and towns of the State. I do not believe that there is any other which at all 
compares with this one for use either in the school or the office.” 

JOEL D. MILLER, 
Member of Mass. State Board of Education, 


F. H. COOK & CO., Manufacturers, Leominster, Mass. 














Every hostess desires that the appoi tments of her card-party be perfect and that all details for her guests’ 
comfort and pleasure be nage ad go decorations and a dainty lunch are aids—but the most important 
feature is the cards themselves. be pret geen expe tha sa ay annoying to the guests 
and make mis-deals and mis-plays ay = gy Good cards make card-parties oda « enjoyable. 

FASHION SERIES PLAYING CARDS are handsome, thin and pliable ; deal easily, and are pleasant tohandie. Highly enameled and 
oe me lee Outwear inferior brands. They are the cheapest in the end. Hundreds of back designs and colors—enabiing 
t new, unique and handsome backs—different designs for each table. Embraces Whist and standard sizes—plain 
and fancy faces. Fasnion Seats No. 1 (Sample pack, plain edges, 50c.; gold edges, 60c.) Fasmion Series No. 2(Sample pack, 75c.) 


booklet on “Card Pasty Novelties,” containing points on how to entertain success- 
WE SEND FRE a also illustrated pamph - gomn 200 jie ae a gg of card backs. Address, 
Department 10, Card Co., Cincinnati, 0., U.S. A 
















emington 
Standard Typewriter 
and its operator better friends. 








NEW MODELS 6, 7 and 8 Cwide Carriage) 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
327 Broadway, New York. 


The DENSMORE 


Ball-Bearing TYPE-BARS Mark an Era 
in Typewriter Construction. 

















GREATEST 


LIGHTEST 
SPEED 


KEY TOUCH 





Best for Correspondence 





and Manifolding. 





316 Broadway, 


Densmore Typewriter, “Newyor 





in the field. 





Merit alone wins in the Army and Navy. 
THE 


WILLIAMS TYPEWRITER 


was selected for merit, in competition, and used by 
commanding officers at the front in our advance 
on land and sea. Examine it without prejudice 
and you will use it too. The reasons are like its 
writing, in plain sight. 


Prints like a Press. Call or write to 


THE WILLIAMS bat or’ co. 
Derby, Conn., U.S.A 


Chicago, 156 La Salle St. Ne w-York, 273 ine, 
Boston, 147 Washington St. Buffalo, 106 Seneca St. 

San Francisco, 508 Cla: 4 Cleveland, 133-5-7 "Euclid Ave 
Atlanta, 16 North I orSt Dallas, 283 Main St. 

St. Louis, 306 North Third St. Denver, 321 Sixteenth St. 
Philadelphia, 1019 Market St Reading, 608 Court St. 
Washington, 913 G st.. N. W. Baltimore, 120 East Baltimore St 


London, 104 Newgate St. Montreal, 200 Mountain St 








‘ARTICULARS- -ADDRESS- 


THE COLUMBIA TYPEWRITER MFG.C- 


116 TH.ST. FIFTH AND LENOX AVES ~ NEW YORK 


-FOR CATALOGUE & FULL P) 
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2 ae Vriting Machine. Co. 


i ‘OUR® BOOKLET 


: 1 ae MESES LG Broadway, 


5 GiBE AY f 
©» WILL BE MAILED ON REQUEST. New York. 


ee Stwtioc x 
Oct. ’98. 























Some cooks lack the nack. 


Von Gamngy’s 


Delicious Concentrated 


TOMATO SOUP gx 


is always uniform, always 
good. No guess work about 
it. As cheap as home made, too, 
when you can get eight servings 
for 10 cents. Send 6c in stamps 
for sample can. 7 
VAN CAMP PACKING CO., 

310 Kentucky Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. “gees: 







Home-made soups are sometimes good. Not always. 
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Blue Label 
Ketchup— 


Van Camp's Macaroni and Cheese, prepared with Tomato Sauce, is a ¥ 
N S 


dish that ts always safe to place before your guests at dinner or luncheon, 
\\ . £ >) > 
1 wh 
a4 it ; 
sea; CHOCOLATES 


Try it first by sending three 2c stamps for sample can. Free recipe book accompanies it. 
»» CONFECTIONS @ 


are far more irresistible than 
the subtle darts of cupid. 
Daintily made. Deliciously 
flavored. Temptingly boxed. 
Sold everywhere. 

Whitman’s Instantaneous Chocolate 


™@ is perfect in flavor and quality, delicious and 
healthful. Made instantly with boiling milk. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 
1816 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





















the kind you’d 


like to make at home 





if you could— 
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at grocers— 





refuse substitutes. 
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WRITE US FOR BOOKLET. 







Curtice Brothers Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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The strength or extract of beef has al- 
vA ways been regarded by mankind as pre- 
7 eminently the greatest source of vigorand 
jrefreshment. It has strengthened and 
soothed centuries of tired muscles and 
weary brains. A jar of 


LIEBIG COMPANYS |i 


RACT OF BEEF 


contains the concentrated strength of the 
finest lean beef. It enables anyone to 
make the most delicious strengthening 
soups and sauces easily and quickly. 














** Fust the Nicest.”” 


[OWNEY’'S “SONBONS: 


“Name on Every Piece.” 


The highest attainment in confections. World famous 
for their delicious quality and delightful variety. 


\ Gro ’ 10 nN MK ; K: Y 
a P 3 
Sample Package, 10 Cents in Stamps. 
r a Ps | sf 0 0 When not to be had of dealers we will send on receipt of price: 
x -20; 3-lb. box, $1.80 


~ 


1-lb. box, 6oc.; ; 5-lb. box, $3.00. 


Delivered free in the United States. Address correspondence to 


THE WALTER M. LOWNEY CO., 93 Peari St., Boston. 


New York Retail Store, 1123 Broadway (25th Street). 
Boston Retail Store, 416 Washington Street. 




















‘ But all the story of the night told over, Send for FREE booklet on “ Salads ; How to Make and Dress 
And all their minds transfigured so together, Them,” giving many valuable and novel recipes for Salads, 


More witnesseth than fancy’s images, ‘ : 
And grows to something of great constancy, Sandwiches, Sauces, Luncheon Dishes, etc. Sample 10 cents. 


But, howsoever, strange and admirable.” E. R. DURKEE & CO., 135 Water St., New York. 


Midsummer Night's Dream — Up to Date. 





Franco-American 
SO ups 


are put up in 
packages of such 
sizes as will meet 
ebery requirement. 


Quart cans. 
Pint cans. 
Half-pint cans. pr * cS ee 
w The latter hold a & hi | | ms 
“ large plateful. ’ r 
OA 





AND @er- 
STooyehen. CHOCOLATES 
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The Franco-American Food Company, 
Jersey City Heights, N./. 




















Wh 


all tobacco cigarettes insist on having 
the best quality 
the best made 
the best value 
the best smoke. 
You can get all these in the popular 


Van Bibber 
Little Cigars 


They are made of the finest quality of imported 
whole leaf tobacco—are made as perfectly as 
any cigar in the world— burn evenly — do not 
bite the tongue, and are always the same. 
25¢. for To. 
H. Euus & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The American Tobacco Co., Successor 





“ Heaven's last, best gift, my ever new delight.” 
— MILTON. 





A smoker's “outfit” is not 
complete unless it has a 


box of 








Mixture 
A Centlemais Smoke 


for, while it costs a trifle 
more than inferior kinds, 
it is the most satisfying 


PIPE TOBACCO. 
























Conditions sometimes arise which com- 
pel the artificial feeding of an infant from 
the first day or two after birth. Mellin’s 
Food is a perfect substitute for mother’s 
milk, and a baby a few days old can be 
placed on it with perfect safety and surety 
of beneficial results. It is adapted to every 
child and to every age. The problem of 
artificial feeding is never a cause of anxiety 
to the parents who bring up their babies on 
Mellin’s Food. 


I send a photograph of our baby, 
Herbert Leaman Shontz, seven months 
old, which will better testify as to the 
excellence of Mellin’s Food, than any 
amount of words, 

MRS. H. E. SHONTZ, 
2539 No. 33d St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Drop us a postal for a free sample 
of Mellin’s Food. 


MELLIN’S FOOD CO., BOSTON, MASS. 
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OSIS 


The New Shoe 
For Women es 


Made in all 
Fashionable Leathers 
and in 27 Styles. 


4, 


The illustration of the shoe is from 
a direct photograph of one of our 
“*mannish"’ shapes. 
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Trade-Mark branded 
into sole of every Sorosis 
Shoe. 











A revelation in footwear, and 

to-day the standard of the world. 

The exquisite style, fine material, and 

nicety of finish delight the eye, and the 

artistic modeling affords an ease in walking 

never before possible. Certain peculiarities 

in construction prevent that common trouble, 
the flattening of the arch of the foot. 


Sorosis Shoes always support the instep. 


3.50 PER PAIR. 
¢ 


You cannot purchase as satisfactory shoes at any price. 


**SOROSIS ”’ is on every shoe. 


If possible, get them of your dealer; if he has only a substitute to 

offer, we will send them express paid at the above price. State size, 

width, and style desired, and whether button, lace or Oxford. Our beautifully illustrated cat- 
alogue, with unsolicited testimonials from prominent women, mailed free. 


CAUTION. There are imitations that will result in disappointment to the purchaser. 


A. E. LITTLE & CO., 67 Blake Street, Lynn, Miss. 
cx ExERTU ESSERE SEES T LS SSL eee Lee ES ee See Ts 
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A tasteful appearance in dress often 
comes as much from good ‘laundering 
as from the quality of the clothing. 
Good laundering requires good soap 
and Ivory Soap is the best. 

The fading of delicate shades is frequently the ruination of an expensive 


garment. Any color that will stand the free application of water can be washed 
with Ivory Soap. Copyright, 1898, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati. 
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“ The Gift of Utility.” 
“ An Everlasting Remembrance.” 


Waterman's 
Ideal | 
Fountain 


Den 


its mark 
all around 
the World 


Always 
All Write 


Handier than a pencil, because you don’t have to sharpen it. 
Quicker than a regular pen, because you don’t have to dip it. 
Cleaner than either, because it neither crocks nor spills. 
Better than all others, because it is ready when you are. 
The Best Present, because the receiver remembers you 

all day long for many years. 


Waterman’s Ideal Fountain Pen 


pen wd l 8) i€ ™m 


SSSSN] WATERMAN'S IDEAL FOUNTAIN 


PR Pers. 
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y Fa Chicago L. E. Waterman Co. London 
Boston 155 & 157 Broadway, New York, N. Y. Paris ' 


Philadelphia Largest Fountain Pen Manufacturers in the World Berlin 
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THE DE VINNE PRESS. 
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“4 PERFECT FOOD—as Wholesome as 
it is Delicious.’’ 


Walter baker & C0:s 


re Breakfast 


sot 


(0002. 







THE STANDARD FOR 
PURITY AND 
EXCELLENCE.... 


Gl ) 
) Seed 
TRADE-MAKK 


L 
) Costs less than one cent a cup 


Our Trade-Mark on Every Package. 


Walter Baker & Co. 1. 
DORCHESTER, [IASS. 
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PIANOS 


|; APERFECT ~% 
_ ART-PRODUCT 


| EVOLVED FROM THE COMBINATION 
‘OF THE BEST MATERIALS, THE MOST 
FAULTLESS WORKMANSHIP, THE HIGH: 
EST ACOUSTICAL SKILL AND RIPE EX- 
PERIENCE IN PIANO BUILDING COVER- 
ING NEARLY TWO THIRDS OF A CENTURY. 


WY KNABE & CO. 


| BALTIMORE, NEW YORK, WASHINGTPN 
Bena___ LYON & HEALY ~CHICAGO. 2.5% 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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The 
effect 
Ivers 
Grran¢ 
piano 
ly litt 
an 





smallest Grand Piano in existence, 


tone and a range of expression that 1 
vated at once and 
The Price is an interesting feature 
Grand Pian d places this Grand w 
the land. Write us for spe 
Plan riving one to three y 
you, we ship at our ri 
th ways if unsatisfacto 
You cal 


falls in love with it 


income in 
Payment 
sells them near 
way freights be 


right Pianos in this country. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 114 Boylston Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
NAD 105 SHITE 


3.18, 16.16, 100,14 16 G5 
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Ivers & Pond 


ten NEW .. 


Baby Grand Piano. 


‘re is NO piano Grand for 
and there Grand like the 
& Pond Baby Grand It 's a revelation in 


| Piano-building. It’s the triumph of th 


like the artistic 


new 


1S 


ho 


builder's art. It occupies but comparative 
le floor space, being, so far as we know, th 


t 


1 yet it possesses a volume and richness of 

s really wonderful Che listener is capti 

at first sight “A 
It ‘s an unheard-of price in the history oft ‘ 

ithin the reach of every home of moderate : 

‘cial prices and full description of our Easy 

‘ears to complete payments. If no dealer < 


sk and expense on approval and pay rail 
ry. We also make and sell the finest Up - 


1 have our Catalogue for the simple asking. 
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